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The production capacity of Tubize-Chatillon 
Corporation is again being increased. Not 
long ago it was 11 milliom pounds-+then it 
was 16 million. When their present addi- 
tion is completed production will reach 23 
million pounds. Consumer demand for finer 
rayon, plus the standards established by 
Tubize Chardonize weaving-and-knitting 
technique have forced continued expansion. 


Again, as during previous expansion proj- 
ects for this company one of our problems 
was to effect plant enlargement with mini- 
mum production interference. Again, this 
was accomplished. 


The solution of such problems is only one 
part of Robert & Company’s service, but it 
is indicative of the thoroughness with which 
we serve our clients’ needs, and is evidence 
of our professional ability to plan and di- 
rect a construction program through limit- 
iess development stages. 


Robert and Company offers an organization 
of 400 architects and engineers capable of 
handling a hundred million dollars of new 
construction annually, enabling us to serve 
our clients quickly and efficiently. Our 
facilities await your own needs, whether 
simple or involved. 
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Increased Facilities 


for 


Manufacture and Service 


COTTON SOFTENERS 





SIZING FINISHING 
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Quality Fabrics 
at Low Cost 


New Fabrics cies ba 
Need 


New Looms 






of Spun Rayon and Wool 
Blends — of Cotton, Spun Rayon and Wool 
for Men’s Wear and Dress Goods 


Are Money-Makers Today 
If the Quality is There 





Draper XK and XD Model 
High Speed Looms 
Take These New Fabrics in Stride 





DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
Atlanta Georgia Spartanburg S C 
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YOUR CLOTH INSPECTORS will find little 
evidence of stain from oil spotting, 
when your looms are lubricated with 
TEXACO STAZON 





OU CAN HELP eliminate losses due to oil splattering and creeping by 


THEY PREFER 
TEXACO 


changing over to more suitable lubricants for your looms. 

Texaco Stazon lubricants help to stop stock spoilage because they resist 
dripping, splattering, creeping. They stay on bearing surfaces, requiring 
fewer applications for efficient lubrication. These semi-fluid lubricants are ) 
made in 4 consistencies, each the finest Texaco Lubricant ever made for 


*% More tourists use Texaco Fire-Chief 
Gesoline than any other brand. 





% More scheduled airline mileage within : hi 
the U.S. and to other countries is fown ' this purpose. 
with Texaco than with any other brand. The outstanding performance that has made Texaco preferred in the 


% More buses, more bus lines and more | textile field has also made it preferred in the fields listed in the panel. 
by j lubricated with T ste . 
ear ae =n nea —T Buyers in these fields are enjoying many benefits. You, too, will find 


Sy Meso clallenary Glace? bassepewer ta important advantages when you use Texaco Lubricants and Fuels. 


the U.S. is lubricated with Texaco than A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will gladly cooperate in making savings 
with any other brand. , . : : 
in your mill. Phone the nearest of more than 2300 Texaco distributing 
% More Diese! horsepower on streamlined : 


¢ ' » 4 > ea . 
trams in the US. is lubricated with Texaco plants in the 48 States, or write: 
en ee ae brends combined. | The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 











4 
& Mere railroad rolling equipment in the 
U.S. is lvbricated with Texaco than 





with any cther brand. %e TEXACO DEALERS INVITE YOU TO ENJOY 12 
‘ , 
agar FRED ALLEN in a full-hour METROPOLITAN OPERA Wily 
- . program every Wednesday every Saturday afternoon, 
Es g 5 night CBS, 9:00 ELS T.. 3 iW) NBC. See local newspape' 4 
. C_.S.T.,10:00 M.8S.T.,9:00P.8.T for time and station. { : 


TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 





““THERE’LL BE NO REJECTIONS BY THE QUARTERMASTER’S INSPECTORS 
AS LONG AS WE’RE TURNING OUT KHAKI LIKE THIS.’’ 


““RIGHT ! AND WE CAN GIVE A LOT OF THE CREDIT TO THE UNIFORM 
QUALITY OF WARNER TEXTILE GRADE CAUSTIC SODA.” 


If you are handling normal production and defense Delivery is prompt from our conveniently located 
orders, too, with rigid inspections to pass, you plant at Charleston, West Virginia. Why not order 
appreciate the advantage of uniformly high-purity your test car, today? 

in textile chemicals. The many leading mills, bleach- 

ers, dyers and finishers who have switched to WARNER TEXTILE GRADE CAUSTIC SODA 
Warner Textile Grade Caustic Soda are using it 
with consistent satisfaction and enjoying worthwhile 
economies, too. 


Phosphoric Acid Trichlorethylene 
Sodium Phosphates Perchlorethylene 


Bromine Carbon Bisulfide 
Warner Textile Grade Caustic Soda is furnished Liquid Caustic Potash Sodium Sulfide 


in 50% and 70% concentrations—as well as 73% Carbon Tetrachloride Epsom Salt 


concentration shipped in specially-lined tank cars. Chlorine, Liquid 


Hydrogen Peroxide 
Also flake and solid. 


Tetra Sodium Pyrophosphate 
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THEY PREFER 
TEXACO 


More tourists use Texaco Fire-Chief 
Gasoline than any other brand. 


More scheduled airline mileage within 
the U.S. and to other countries is flown 
with Texaco than with any other brand. 


More buses, more bus lines and more 
bus-miles are lubricated with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 


More stationary Diesel horsepower in 
the U.S. is lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 


More Diesel horsepower on streamlined 
trains in the U.S. is lubricated with Texaco 
than with all other brands combined. 


More railroad rolling equipment in the 
U.S. is lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 
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Reduce 
our 
LOSSes 





YOUR CLOTH INSPECTORS will find little 
evidence of stain from oil spotting, 
when your looms are lubricated with 
TEXACO STAZON 


OU CAN HELP eliminate losses due to oil splattering and creeping by 
changing over to more suitable lubricants for your looms. 

Texaco Stazon lubricants help to stop stock spoilage because they resist 
dripping, splattering, creeping. They stay on bearing surfaces, requiring 
fewer applications for efficient lubrication. These semi-fluid lubricants are 
made in 4 consistencies, each the finest Texaco Lubricant ever made for 
this purpose. 

The outstanding performance that has made Texaco preferred in the 
textile field has also made it preferred in the fields listed in the panel. 

Buyers in these fields are enjoying many benefits. You, too, will find 
important advantages when you use Texaco Lubricants and Fuels. 

A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will gladly cooperate in making savings 
in your mill. Phone the nearest of more than 2300 Texaco distributing 
plants in the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


TEXACO DEALERS INVITE YOU TO ENJOY 


i 9 
FRED ALLEN in a full- hour METROPOLITAN OPERA ‘2 





program every Wednesday every Saturday afternoon, 
night. CBS, 9:00 E.S.T., 8:00 NBC. See local newspape! 
C.8S.T.,10:00M.8S.T.,9:00P.S.T. for time and station. 


TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 











‘““THERE’LL BE NO REJECTIONS BY THE QUARTERMASTER’S INSPECTORS 
- AS LONG AS WE’RE TURNING OUT KHAKI LIKE THIS.” 


“RIGHT! AND WE CAN GIVE A LOT OF THE CREDIT TO THE UNIFORM 
QUALITY OF WARNER TEXTILE GRADE CAUSTIC SODA.” 


If you are handling normal production and defense 
orders, too, with rigid inspections to pass, you 
appreciate the advantage of uniformly high-purity 
in textile chemicals. The many leading mills, bleach- 
ers, dyers and finishers who have switched to 
Warner Textile Grade Caustic Soda are using it 
with consistent satisfaction and enjoying worthwhile 
economies, too. 

Warner Textile Grade Caustic Soda is furnished 
in 50% and 70% concentrations—as well as 73% 
concentration shipped in specially-lined tank cars. 


Also flake and solid. 
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Delivery is prompt from our conveniently located 
plant at Charleston, West Virginia. Why not order 


your test car, today? 


WARNER TEXTILE GRADE CAUSTIC SODA 


Phosphoric Acid 
Sodium Phosphates 
Bromine 


Trichlorethylene 
Perchlorethylene 
Carbon Bisulfide 
Sodium Sulfide 
Epsom Salt 


Liquid Caustic Potash 
Carbon Tetrachloride 
Chlorine, Liquid Hydrogen Peroxide 


Tetra Sodium Pyrophosphate 
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Sanne. 


lt delivers 
the Goods 


on pivoted hase 
drives! 


Continuously Wound “Te 


layerofstres Gy 
chi ( } F 
endless, — a - Specified 


COrries ogee 
the load. COODYEAR COMPASS BELT 


It 
hes no Splice! Truly Ena 
ess 


ofed-base short center 
textile drives 


YW 
— manufacturers of pivoted-base Three-ply rubberized «; 
‘S$ ? Crash, 


for piv 


Starting at ¢ e 


n 
re | ending of “ velope, 


short center textile drives recommend the MARR DG eae es 
‘ — . o © wear. si Vil@y side 
Goodvear COMPASS belt for this tough service 
—for these four important reasons: 


The COMPASS belt has the lowest inelastic 
? The patented COMPASS balanced construc- 


stretch of any belt made, insuring a constant re- 


. 4 ; tion insures true running, keeps the belt from 
lationship between pivot point and belt strands. &> . fi 


“traveling” off the pulleys. 


It is truly endless; has no splice to fail from the 


; ‘ These exclusive features explain the remark- 
constant strain of flexing around short centers. 


ably long service this mill-proved belt is giv- 
It has extremely high flex-life because the load- ing on these difficult drives. Let the G. T. M. 


carrying element is built in one plane.Thereare | —Goodyear Technical Man—give you the full 
no plies to separate; no inter-planer distortion. story. To bring him to your mill, write 
BEFITS Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or 

THE GREATEST NAME pe IN RUBBER MOLDED GOODS Los Angeles, California — 

; a HOSE or phone the nearest Good- 

PACKING year Mechanical Rubber 


Made by the makers of 
Goodyear Tires Goods Distributor. 


Compass — T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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possible without modern 
mills, modern machinery and 
modern systems of production. 
Avondale takes a deep pride in 
the fact that its equipment and eu 1897 
technical supervision are up-to- —— 
date, complete, efficient. Ae 
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CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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AVONDALE SOUNDS THE NOTE OF PROGRESS 
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ATLANTA, GA. 
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Creative 
Engineering 





New Departure’s Famous “Firsts” include: 


first 





coaster brake for bicycles 


first 
first 
first 
first 
first 
first 
first 
first 
first 
first 


yellow taxicab 

monobloc engine 

dual purpose ball bearing 
preloaded bearing 

self-sealed pump shaft bearing 
bearing with oil-circulating system 
self-sealed conveyor roll bearing 
successful treadle roll ball bearing 
“lubricated-for-life” ball bearing 


self-sealed mine car bearing 





This company has been pioneering for over fifty years. It is “young 
enough to venture, old enough to know how.” These new departures 
by New Departure are evidence of the creative ability of its engineers, 
which is freely at your disposal to improve your machine performance. 
New Departure, a division of General Motors, Bristol, Connecticut. 


NEW DEPARTURE | 


THE FORGED STEEL BEARING 





2954 
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“I'VE BEEN FINDING THE DARNDEST 
THINGS SINCE WE BRIGHTENED THE 
PLANT WITH SAVE-LITE WHITE ENAMEL! ’’ 
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For Good Housekeeping... SAVE-LITE WHITE 


HERE may be no love-birds or corners disappear like magic, light shows lighting level increases of 








old rubber boots lurking under- levels jump, and plant housekeep- 75%, 125%, 200%. They report bet- 


neath the lockers in your plant, but ing improves tremendously. ter work, fewer errors, greater output, 
a coat of white, white Save-Lite That's not theory ...it'sa proven less fatigue—and they tell us their 
amazingly brightens almost any fact! Plant after plant that paints workmen take new pride in keeping 
factory interior. Shadows and dark with light-reflecting Save-Lite white the plant cleaner. Such increases 
in working light occur be- 
cause Save-Lite is whiter, re- 
flects more light than many 
silvered mirrors, diffuses it 
scientifically! 

If you're planning to re- 






WHAT IS SAVE-LITE? 







t manufacturers. — 
e only, and is in- 
d shop interiors 
ble light reflec 





world’s largest pain | 

It is made in whit 
tended for plant anc 
where the greatest poss! 









is therefore an exce 


int to use. 
than a paint! The 


e by technicians 
blems of all 


economical pa 
Sqve-Lite is more 


purchase includes servic 


paint your plant this year, 


faces 
light-absorbing su! o T 3 
-entifically designed cover = ig g' Pye eg Save Lite. 
Save-Lite is a SC Sherwin-Williams. complete Y: —e a high spread- in ou Ow iittle it costs to 
white paint. made by »he It is easily GPP ptionally use this modern whiter paint 


that's formulated expressly 
to reflect more light from 
walls and ceilings to work- 







inting pro ing levels. Mail the coupon 
mae ‘red. ; ‘ned in the painting 4 . , 
eo aa nearly 90% of the a aes of mills, factories. shops an for complete information, at 
T n LY : 
than me 3 no t | 
available, actually more offices. ate des special tests. and S obligation, oday! The 
mirrors! This service prong eee ond will vil herwin-Williams Co., Cleve- 
> oO p a 





land, O., and principal cities. 






, spite fumes 
Save-Lite stays white, desP complete surveys ligation! 
and humidity. 


Its remarka 


No cost or ob 





lage requirements. 





es it to 






ble opacity enabl 










THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
102 C. Prospect Avenue, N.W., Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send information on light condi- 
tioning with paint, and the facts on Save- 
Lite White. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS = 


SAVE-LITE 3 
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Only the size of this present modernization job by 
Bibb makes it news, for Bibb is always ready to 
adopt improved and more efficient methods. Mod- 


ernization never stops in this well managed mill. 


With its many diversified products . . . widely 
distributed in both consumer and industrial fields 


flexibility of equipment is vitally essential to Bibb. 


It is rather significant that Saco-Lowell equipment 


has been used continuously ... and that Bibb was 





among the first to recognize and adopt Controlled 
Draft Roving and Better Draft Spinning. In its 
present modernization program new and addi- 


tional Saco-Lowell equipment is being installed. 


SACO-LOWELL 


Branches in CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Always Ready to Adopt Improved Methods 


MODERNIZES ITS PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT FREQUENTLY 


hy ee 





Saco-Lowell is proud that cordial and friendly =~ a Ps Voy 
~t I a. "eh. 


Pile 
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relations have existed with this company since its 






beginning over half a century ago. 





HOW PROFITS ARE MADE 


A recent booklet published by the Bibb Manufacturing Company 
contains the following statement 


“The Bibb never stops inspecting, improving, replacing and 
modernizing its machinery. This has been no small factor in 
the ability of the Bibb to create and maintain its position as 
a leader in service, dependability and value. Great care is main- 
tained to keep all machinery in top mechanical condition, but 
as soon as better types are developed and offered it is promptly 
replaced by the new and better types. Over a recent three-year 
period this company spent more than two and one-quarter 
million dollars for improvements in machinery ... this prac- 
tice continues, year by year, in amounts proportionate to the 
improvements available, in fact, an equal amount will be spent 
this year in continuation of this policy.” 


r b 60 BATTERYMARCH ST. 
BOSTON - MASS. 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Plants that COUNT COSTS BY 
THE CALENDAR Select Foxboro! 
































No matter how well any controlling, recording or 
indicating instrument does its job .. . its real value 
depends on how long it will give precision performance 
without interruptions. Textile men who have compared 
various instruments in service testify that they get more 
years of sustained accuracy when they select Foxboro! 
Fifteen to twenty years of continuous operation is not 
unusual. | 

Here is just one of many examples. In the bleaching 
house pictured, one Foxboro Temperature Controller 
has given continuous, accurate control for over ten 
years. Because of this cost-cutting dependability, 
Foxboro was again specified when an additional control 
unit was installed three years ago. 

Kier operation is most efficient under definite con- 
trolled temperatures. Kiers can be operated at max- 
imum production without wasting peroxide. In addition, 
each bleach is uniform ... whites are brighter... 
colors are matched quicker in the dye house and are 
more uniform. 

Write for details on Foxboro Instrumentation for 
bleaching or any other textile process. The Foxboro 
Company, 18 Neponset Ave., Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. 
Branches in principal cities of U. S. and Canada. 














i 





Re-order indicates Foxboro dependability. Kier Controller (left) has 
served 10 years. Second Foxboro unit (right) added 3 years ago. 


OXBOR 


REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 
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The High-Speed 
MVERSAL AUTOMATIC 


is a Simplitied No. 90 Winder 
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{hove large supply package 


which reduces end breakage. This 
package is magazined in the creel, 
providing a continuous supply of 
yarn and eliminating stops for 


packages running out. 


Below on the No. OY loom bobbin. 
Note parallel sides and smooth 
surface. produced by the Traverse 
Wheel method of controlling bob- 


bin diameter that gives best loom 





The Universal Automatic (No. 99) winds rayon, wool, 


| - _— . results. “Laver-lock” wind is used. 
at a considerable saving in 3 





worsted, cotton and other fibres 
windings cost Write for new Bulletin 99 
1g st. 

See our 15-page catalog in 


REDUCTIONS IN WINDING COST COME FROM— TEXTILE YEARBOOK 


|. The windings spindle is loaded. started. stopped and unloaded 
Ging Ss] PI 
automatically. 





~~ . 


2. Rotating cam permits higher winding speed, which increases 
spindle production. 







Magazining of large supply packages increases machine efficiency. 


Simplicity of design reduces maintenance and repair cost to 


eal 
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Uhe Sky's Lhe Limit 





® Those, Mr. M., are airplanes. They were only a 
dream in your day. Now they’re an accepted means 
of travel and transportation. Today you can journey 
from New York to San Francisco in only 10 hours. 
And speedier, more powerful ships are constantly 
being built. 


In the development of this amazing industry, 
Mathieson Chemicals have contributed in many 
ways. The all-important dies used in making tools 
for plane and engine manufacture are conditioned 
with soap and grease containing alkalies. Dense 





am ee. ee 






































Suppose someone who lived forty or fifty years ago—say one of the founders of Mathieson 
—could pay us a visit today. And suppose we could have the pleasure of showing him the 
sights of 1941, of explaining the vast changes that have taken place since the turn of the 
century. What do you think would amaze the old gentleman most? If he were one of the 
pioneers who founded Mathieson, we believe he would be most interested in the revolu- 
tionary changes wrought by chemical progress and in the part his successors have played 
in building the present-day America. We would go about telling him the story as we tell 
it in this series of advertisements. 


soda ash is an essential raw material in the glass 
through which moderns look on a new world. Most 
important is the contribution caustic soda makes to 
the refining of high test gasoline for airplane en- 
gines. And in many another way — in upholstery, 
plastics, lacquers, rubber tires, lubrication oils and 
greases, even in those powerful landing lights, 
Mathieson products participate. 


Yet the aviation industry is still young and 
Mathieson Chemicals have an active role to play in 
its growth and future success. 
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INCL. SHAMBOW SHUTTLE DIV. 


SOUTHERN AGENT: 
M. Bradford Hodges, P. O. Box 752, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Because the A. P. T. Tube is a logical part of 
any complete modernization program. 


Because the A. P. T. Tube permits spindle 
tip suspension, thus eliminating wear on the 
spindle and reducing wear on the spindle 
bearing. 


Because, being built around the hole, it is 
always concentric with the latter and there- 
fore always runs true. 


Because it is light in weight and yet strong 


7. 


enough to assure long life. 


Because, developed for and in conjunction 
with large package high speed cotton spin- 
ning, it is a natural choice for the latter. 
Because, made of impregnated and hardened 
paper, it does not splinter, split, chip, or dis- 
tort, even when subjected to high, humid 
temperatures. 


Because its first cost (as well as its ultimate 
cost) is comparatively low. 


Ask us about A. P. T. tubes, quills, or bobbins for 


YOUR spinning, twisting, or weaving of cotton, Ty 


wool, worsted, silk, or rayon. 





Es 





TUBE. 


WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Middle Atlantic Representative: 






Earl D. Melot, 322 N. 15th St., Allentown, Pe. 
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Part your 


Drive Theortes Outside 


AND LEARN ABOUT 
MORSE ENGINEERED 


HIGH 


TRADITIONAL chain 
speed limits have been 
tossed out the window. 
Tossed out because some 
Morse engineers decided 
not to accept the old 
rules, and went ahead 
».. to find out what hap- 

pened with drives which 
. used larger sprockets 
having more teeth, and mile-a-minute chain speeds. 





PARK 

__ | your Daive 
of A. Tweories 
Pf ouTsipt 




















The results amazed even the engineers, pointed out a 
whole new series of facts on which to plan efficient, 
economical chain drives. 


Centrifugal force, said the old beliefs, ruined the prac- 
ticability of chain drives operating at speeds above 
3,000 feet per minute. This seemed logical because of 
experience with other forms of drive using pulleys 
where additional tension is required at speeds above 
3,000 feet per minute to offset the loss of “grip’’ due 
to centrifugal force. 


“Teeth Not Tension” changes the whole picture. 


Research in laboratory and field, carried on by Morse 
engineers for several years using larger sprockets with 
chain speeds zooming up to almost 8,000 feet a min- 
ute, has resulted in some new concepts of chain drive 
engineering. As sprocket sizes are increased, thus step- 
ping up chain speed, the ability of the chain to trans- 
mit power increases tremendously, and unbelievably 


SPEED DRIVES 


silent operation results. Since centrifugal forces do 
not cause loss of traction because of driving over 
teeth, they need not be considered as additional forces 
to the working load when within working limits of 
stress. Working loads can be increased at high chain 
velocity because of the tapered nature of load appli- 
cation, and maximum drive efficiency is realized when 
chain velocity reaches the point where centrifugal 
load equals working load. 


Since, in a well-designed high speed drive, joint 
wear and consequent pitch elongation are practically 
eliminated, drives may operate on fixed centers. Even 
distribution of driving forces over nearly all teeth in 
contact makes sprocket wear slight, practically dis- 
appearing when teeth are heat treated. 


With practically noiseless operation and simple lubri- 
cation made possible by the new Morse “wave’’ prin- 
ciple, bearing loads reach a new low with absence of 
drive tension and greatly reduced drive width. 


The largest field for these drives is where ratios are 
from 1:1 to 4:1, and rotative speeds from 400 to 4,000. 
These drives have efficiencies up to 99.4% and insure 
noiseless operation, long and trouble-free life, greatly 
reduced bearing loads, and minimum space require- 
ments. 


The Morse chains and sprockets are carried in com- 
plete stocks in many cities throughout the country. 
Get in touch with the Morse man, and learn how 
Morse service continues to improve. 





SILENT CHAINS ROLLER CHAINS ns G0 - 2 ee OR OREE TEE. Ron KELPO CLUTCHES 





MORSE CHAIN COM PAN Y ITHACA WN. Y. DIVISION BORG-WARNER CORP. 
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Textile CYLINDER DRYING 






4, 











New York Office a 
50 Church St. 
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MACHINE .2 . F clamunale 


yed BIUs 


When condensate stays overtime in your drying 
cylinders, your B.T.U.’s are loafing. Condensate 
that lingers reduces the efficiency of your cylin- 
ders, but if discharged promptly it INCREASES 
the overall efficiency of your drying system. 

Textile’s new method of discharging condensate 
(see diagram) is only one of many features which 
make Textile Cylinder Drying Machinery the last 
word in modernization. 

Other features include Self Aligning Roller 
Bearing Housings and a choice of the following 
cylinder constructions:—Sheet Copper with single 
brazed seam, rolled and planished; seamless 
drawn tube; fabricated stainless steel with welded 
precision ground seam for high or low pressure 
service; standard tinned iron. 

Customers may also have a choice of upright 
or horizontal designs with any number of cylin- 
ders, face up to 150 inches. 

Let MODERNIZED Textile Service help you to 
step up your drying efficiency. 


Machines for all operations between 
the Loom and the Case. 


e Jextile ~Firussung Machunery Co: 


Aaa nf} ~- 


ze paps 


oS SF a Southern Office 


Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Re Po00009 9d y 
Providence, R. I. 
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Taylor Is Helping America Hang Up a Sign 


AVE you seen the signs? Look 
anywhere. Look in that factory, 
out Seattle way. There’s the sign— 
This Load Ready to Move—on that 
bin of finished bolts. Look in that big 
airplane plant.There’s the same sign, 
on that sleek Army streamliner. Look 
in that oil refinery. See the sign, over 
there, on that string of flat cars? It’s 
on that mountain of clothing, too— 
it’s on that pile of canned foods. 
American Industry is producing at 
top speed today. Producing the goods 









The New Taylor Fulscope Controller 
The “Not 1, but 5” Instrument 


that this nation needs. Producing 
faster, much faster. In a steady, re- 
assuring, growing stream, vitally 
necessary products are rushing out 
of plants and factories. America is 
going to be ready, just in case... 

Preparing to protect ourselves and 
our ways is a huge job that can’t be 
done slipshod. We’ve got to work 
well, and we’ve got to work fast. We 
are working fast. We can do it, be- 
cause we’re lucky. 


No other Industry in the world is 
equally equipped to produce quality 
in high gear. No other Industry has 
better, more modern machines. No 
other Industry has finer instruments 


“BE PREPARED WITH 





to help these machines produce. 


Times like these make instruments 
like the great new Taylor Fulscope 
Controller an absolute industrial 
“must.” Today all plant operations 
must be automatically more exact, 
automatically more foolproof, auto- 
matically faster, more efficient. 
Machines must think for themselves 
more clearly. The Taylor Fulscope 
helps them to do that. 

Taylor Instruments have never 
had a bigger opportunity to “show 
their stuff.”’ Fact is, these are Taylor 
times. Taylor Instrument Compa- 
nies, Rochester, N. Y. Plant also in 
Toronto, Canada. 


‘Ta 








indicating 


Recording - Controlling 








TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, FLOW 


and LEVEL INSTRUMENTS 
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ELECTROLYTIC 
HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 























@ For highest QUALITY... lowest COSTS... least 






SECONDS and REJECTS... latest and most prac- 






tical BLEACHING PROCEDURES in the peroxide 







bleaching of cotton, wool, silk, rayon and special- 


ties. You are invited to join the select list of firms 







which are profiting with BECCO Hydrogen Perox- 






ide and BECCO Technical Service. Write Becco 


Sales Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y.; Boston, New 







York City, Philadelphia, Chicago and Charlotte. 





plus 
BECCO TECHNICAL SERVICE 
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N°? cotton mill is really modern 
unless its opening, blending, 
cleaning and picking departments 
are as fully modernized as the needs 
of high speed and long draft equip- 
ment demand. 





Money spent for modernizing machinery 
beyond the picker room can never earn its 
full return unless the preparation of the 
cotton is right so that the laps on the cards 
are clean and uniform. 


Money spent for good blending, cleaning 
and picking equipment probably pays better 
returns for the amount expended than any 
other invested in a modernization program. 


We have specialized in opening and picking 
room equipment for years and can certain- 
ly help to make your picking and opening 
departments better if they are not now as 
good as you could wish them to be. 


AldricH Machink 
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YES! Allis-Chalmers Quick- 

Clean Motors Do a Magical 

Job of Keeping Clean in the 

: Worst Lint Conditions ... and It’s Done with 
Mirror-Smooth Stator Surfaces! 


LINT AND FLY no longer menace motor opera- 
tion in textile mills ... not if you use Allis-Chalmers 
Quick-Clean Motors! 


For Quick-Cleans are tailor-made to do a special 
job for the textile industry! And to textile men who 
know what damage lint, fly, and dust can do to motors, 
| it seems like magic the way these new, modern motors 
keep themselves clean . . . give trouble-free, low- 
cost performance! 


That’s the kind of motor operation you want — 
to help you beat lint and dust conditions . .. to 
get smoother power for spinning frames and other 
mill machinery ... to cut your power bill and main- 
tenance costs ! 


Don’t delay—Allis-Chalmers Quick-Clean Motors 
can save you money. Get the facts... today... 
from the engineer in the district office near you. Or 
write Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee. 








ver 90 boare of Enginecring 
Superiority Work for You When 


You Specify Chin -Chabmero / 
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NO LINT OR FLY CAN ADHERE to 


the Quick-Clean’s smooth, hard stator 





surfaces — a big factor in making 






these motors lint-proof and fly-proof. 






All working parts are dust-sealed. The 






stator, rigidly supported on the motor 





base, is easily removable . . . inter- 
changeable. Note how coils are completely shielded — 


another important Quick-Clean feature. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE ROTOR is mounted on ball bearings 
in sealed cartridge units that keep oil in. . . keep dust our. 
The Quick-Clean 
Rotor is silver 
brazed .. 
rigidly supported 


A TT or 8 


, and is 


yon the motor base, 
Like the stator, the 





rotor is also re- 
movable as a unit 


A RNR A SN RN me aa 


... and can be interchanged readily. These rotor features 
combine to give long life... lowest possible maintenance, | 


RIGID FOUNDATION for Stator and 
Rotor is provided by the one-piece steel 
base and bearing support. Points of 
support for stator and rotor are accu- 
rately machined at one setting, insuring 
uniform air gaps. Extra protection is 
given the stator by an easily removable 





cover plate. 


HERE'S THE QUICK-CLEAN PRINCIPLE! Dust-laden 
air drawn into motor is ejected at sides. Air passages are 
large and unobstructed . . . and all 
inside surfaces are glass-smooth, 
making it impossible for lint or | 
dust to adhere. In Quick-Clean 
Motors you get full-measure con- 
struction throughout... extra-value 
performance that’s bound to save 
you money! 
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OU PONT 
SYESTUFES 


E.1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Organic Chemicals Department e Dyestuffs Division 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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HOWARD BROS. 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N. C. 
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Are you profiting from the 


“Double Feature” 


UFFERIZED 


U. 8. PAT. NO, 2,174,173 


CARD CLOTHING 





A boss carder says: “We save on grinding costs because Tuffer 
is so accurately ground we can put it on the cylinders as it comes 
to us. The wires seem to hold their point longer — eliminating 


many grindings as well as the loss of production due to idleness.” 
Inspect your card clothing now! Isit worn? Need replacement? 


Call in your Howard Bros. representative. He will appreciate 
your business and show it by quick, careful service. 


WOFCESTER, MASS. 


Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 2, Canada 


“RODUCTS: Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Cards 
Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants » Lickerins and Garnett Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts 
“aired at Southern Plant ¢ Midgley Patented, and Howard’s Special Hand Stripping Cards 


MFG. CO. 


Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas 


Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery 


Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles. 


23 


“TUFFERIZING:’ PROCESS 


An exclusive Howard Bros. patented-preci- 
ion-process, makes every wire staple seat 
squarely, flat, and firmly into the famous, 
TUFFER toundation. All wires are even in 


; spaced uniformly and perfectly par 


length 
allel at-all times. Each staple cut clean 


sharp, smooth and free from wire burrs 


OF ielatiamiiteecclel-mieke( ar beh mela rh es 


TUFFER catenteo) FOUNDATION 


made of carefully selected and specially 
constructed cloths for our own particular 
e. lested to be several times necessary 
strength, TUFFER foundation is‘‘cushioned’’ 
just right to make the wire shock-proof 
Comm GsleMmore) tic belamet-besbestcsatele Me) ants ME Z-alelt 


Si lelel 4-mer. Bae ise. 
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K.’ More Yards- 


IF YOU FOLLOW THIS PLAN! 


iF YOUR LUBRICANTS ARE: 1) the right type for your specialized equip- 
ment; 2) able to protect with minimum application; 3) applied carefully 
—you’re going to minimize “oil-throw’ spoilage! Gargoyle Vactra is 
“tops. because of its great persistence of film — because it clings tightly 
... allows minimum feeds. Result — less spotting’... more yardage’ O.K.” 


















































HENEVER you call in SOCONY- 

VACUUM, you’re assured top- 
quality lubricants of the correct 
type. You profit by: 75 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE... greatest in the 
Industry; A COMPLETE LINE... 
the right oil or grease for every job; 
NEW LUBRICANTS ahead of 
new industrial needs; HALF-A- 
MILLION CASE HISTORIES 
behind our engineers’ recommen- 
dations; ENGINE BUILDERS’ 
APPROVAL of our products. 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC.— 
Standard Oil of New York Division 
White Star Division « Lubrite Division 
Chicago Division « White Eagle Division 
Wadhams Division » Magnolia Petroleum 
Co. » General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 








The Emblem of 
75 YEARS’ PIONEERING 





in Correct Lubrication 


1866-1941 











44 


‘Correct Lubrication 
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LEADING MANUFACTURERS 
OF TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 


14th 


will display standard and improved in- 
stallations, machinery, accessories, 
building, operating and office supplies, 
primary and fabricating materials, and 
parts at the 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 





* MARCH 31 to APRIL 5, 1941 - 


TEXTILE HALL, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


The exhibits will answer any production 
question for manufacturers of yarn and 
cloth made of cotton, rayon, silk, and 
wool. | 


To meet competition successfully textile 
plants must continuously make replace- 
ments and improve equipment. It is es- 
sential to the prosperity of any mill that 
representatives of its financial and oper- 
ating personnel attend the Exposition. 


Executives and Department Heads who 
do not receive tickets may obtain them 
upon request. 








Through our Rooms 


NOTE: This Exposition is exclusively Committee all who at- 
for the textile industry. Due to the tend the Exposition will 


large attendance and crowded aisles, | be able to obtain com- 
it is regretted that children under six- fortable quarters. Ad- 
teen years of age cannot be admitted. dress letters to Textile 





Hall, Greenville, S. C. 
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BOWEN Patented 
































VERTICAL OFFSET TRAVELER 
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BOWEN Patented 
BEVEL EDGE TRAVELER 
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NE-BOW Patented 
VERTICAL RING TRAVEcER 
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THERE'S ATAL 


mm The BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL 
OFFSET TRAVELER has proven its 
worth in the twisting of cord and plys where uni- 
formity of twist elongation and increased break- 
ing strength are important factors. This design 
prevents a gripping or binding effect, giving an 
even tension, an evener rounded product and 
longer life to the traveler. 


The BOWEN PATENTED BEVEL 

EDGE enables the swirling of the end, 
in passing through the traveler, to produce ideally 
smooth even yarn. There are no angular edges 
to flatten the end, which is not true of the ordi- 
nary type of ring travelers. This feature elimi- 
nates split ends in the throwing of rayons and 
silks, and does away with fly waste in the spin- 
ning and twisting of cotton, wool, worsteds, as- 


bestos and kindred fibres. 


pps The NE-BOW PATENTED VERTI- 
CAL RING TRAVELERS have been 
developed to meet the particular needs of the silk 
and rayon trade in the process of throwing, due 
to the adoption of the vertical ring, particularly 
of the lubricating type. When a traveler of this 
type is at rest, it will lock on the outer upper sur- 
face of the ring, preventing the unthreading of 
the end, due to excessive twist as required in silk 
and rayon yarns. The creeping of the traveler by 
the twist imparted in the end is retarded, pre- 
venting the kinks which are so detrimental in 
the promotion of quality products. 
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Sealed metal contain- 
ers guarantee that 
your U. S. Travelers 
will reach you in per- 
fect condition, with 
no tampering or loss 
in count. 
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170 BE [OLD _ — 


— it's a tale that has become a veritable 
Aesop's fable to hundreds of textile mills during 
the past quarter century—the story of U. S. 
Ring Travelers’ readiness to handle every new 
type of yarn. 


And it's the same tale with each fast-paced 
year, each overnight development in new yarns 


and fabrics. For the U. S. Ring Traveler Com- 
pany has been, and always will be, ready with a 


“a Traveler for 





1 PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
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U. S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Treas. 


Southern Sales Representatives 
William P. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8, C. Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 
William H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. C. Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Georgia 
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new series of precision-made, efficiency-tested 
ring travelers, to keep step with each new de- 
velopment in the industry. 


That's why so many of the country's leading 
mills rely entirely on U. S. Ring Travelers. For 
they've a uniformity of weight and shape to re- 
tain correct tension required to produce good 
yarn, they don't overheat, they stay securely on 
the frame at high speeds, and there's always... 


Every Fibre” 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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What every ‘Textile 


Superintendent should know 





About Fluorescent Lighting! 


QUESTION. What is fluorescent lighting? 
answer. G-E Fluorescent Lighting is 
a brand new source of illumination— 
a source in which the light is pro- 
duced not by a filament, but through 
fluorescent powders coated on the in- 
side of long glass tubes. These pow- 
ders convert invisible ultra-violet en- 
ergy into visible light. 





In THIS “‘life-test’” G-E Mazpa I lamps 
burn day and night to St assure the 
high standards set by G-E research. 


Q. What are its advantages for me? 


A. Its higher efhiciency and greater 
coolness permit textile mills to have 
higher levels of illumination, with 
less glare, than has ever before been 
practical. Since people see faster, 
with less fatigue in better light, you 
should expect increased production, 
fewer rejects, fewer mistakes, and im- 
proved employee morale when fluor- 
escent lighting has been properly in- 
stalled in your textile mills. 


Q@. Why should I insist on G-E MAZDA 
Fluorescent Lamps? 

A. G-E Mazpa F lamps are the 

latest product of General Electric Re- 

search and Development —a com- 

ination which for 61 years has been 





giving America more and more light 
at lower and lower cost. Since G-E 
Mazpa F lamps were introduced in 
1938, efficiency has been increased as 
much as 40% and prices reduced as 
much as 45%! Today’s G-E Mazpa F 
lamps are made to give maximum 
light output for current consumed— 
made to stay brighter longer! 


Q. What about fixtures? 

A. You can choose from a wide va- 
riety of individual styles. General 
Electric cooperates with many fixture 
manufacturers, and does not make 
fixtures itself. Your G-E Mazpa lamp 
distributor can supply styles and 
types to fit every phase of the textile 
industry complete with G-E Mazpa F 
lamps, all ready to use. 

Fixtures bearing the Fleur-O-Lier 
or RLM tag assure you of maximum 
fixture performance because they are 
certified by Electrical Testing Lab- 
oratories to comply with exacting 
specifications. Such certification may 
be obtained by any fixture manufac- 
turer whose product meets required 
specifications. 





HERE a skilled technician places a 100- 
watt G-l; Mazpa F lamp in giant “elec- 
tric eye” that measures light output. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 











THIS MACHINE fests brightness of fluores- 
cent powders used in G-E Mazpa F 
lamps to assure maximum light output 
throughout life. 


Q. What should I do now? 

A. See your G-E Mazpa lamp dis- 
tributor. He can help you choose the 
fluorescent fixtures that exactly meet 
your needs, and he can draw on all 
the resources and experience of the 
General Electric Company to see that 
you get the best possible fluorescent 
lighting properly engineered to your 
needs — at the lowest possible cost. 
Your local lighting company can also 
give you valuable advice. 














G-E MAZDA F LAMPS are recommended 
for use only with equipment providing 
_ power factor, such as Fleur-O- 

iers or RLM Industrial fixtures. The 
label shown here identifies Fleur-O- 
Lier fixtures, made by over 40 exper- 
ienced manufacturers. 
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CARTRIDGE 





SIMPLIFY your design by eliminating supple- 
mentary outside closure parts and protective 
seals. 


PROTECT against the dirt hazard by the use 
of highly effective, wearless metal seals that 
positively exclude foreign matter and retain 
grease at any angle. 











Seti it 


SAVE by cutting out many costly machining 
operations and extra parts, and by speeding up 
production. 


INSURE longer life and lower maintenance costs 
by providing 100% greater grease capacity; 
refilling plug and removable seals facilitate 
regreasing and inspection. 


BEARINGS 


3| 
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The manufacturers whose names appear above are among the many using 
“CARTRIDGE” ball bearings to advantage in their equipment. 


Write for the Catalog. Let our engineers work with you. 
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EENY, MEENY, MINEY, MO — 


YOU’D NOMINATE her for the bughouse if she bought anonymous canned 
goods. Just as screwy, isn’t it, to expect her to buy stockings, underwear, 
blankets, sheets, dress goods by “eeny, meeny, miney, mo’’? It’s twice as foolish 
when you’ re bucking a trend — a surging feminine demand for all the facts about 
everything textile. But Kaumagraph* gives you an easy “out’”— economical, 
too. Kaumagraph Dry Transfers, Prestomarks, Embossed Seals, Lithographed 
Labels, Box-wraps, Washing Slips—anything and everything for Unmis- 
takable Identification to satisfy the law, the trend, or good common- 
sense merchandising. Better send for a Kaumagraph Identification Man today. 

















KAUMAGRAPH 48 (gel DRY TRANSFERS | 





Identification Headquarters 


NAUMAGHUAT 





“Kaumagraphs” are made only by 
Kaumagraph Company. 


16-22 E. 34th St.. New York 


General Offices and Plant, Wilmington, Delaware--Representatives in Principal Textile Centers of the World 





*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pot. Off. 
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SHELL ANNOUNCES 
NEW TURBINE OIL! 


FIRST and ONLY 
lubricant that meets 

the most stringent 
requirements of modern 
turbine lubrication 















® RUST PREVENTION 


® OUTSTANDING 
OXIDATION STABILITY 


® NO FOAMING 





___No other oil on the 

& market today can 

~ match the performance 
of this new product 











EVIDENCE : — Tes: strips showing that 
Shell Turbo Oil positively prevents rust- 
ing. These four steel strips were immersed 
for 48 hours at 167° F. in four well-known 
turbine oils. Top strip, immersed in Shell 
Turbo Oil, shows no rust. All other strips 


Pe o fy eee ie badly corroded. 
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High grade gas, by -product and steam coal 
from Wise C ounty, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 


by-product, steam and 


High grade gas, 
Va., on 


domestic coal from Wise County, 
the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam and by- 
product coal from Wise County, Va., on 
the Interstate Railroad. 


A laboratory controlled product blended to 
meet oe stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


Roda and Stonega from Wise County, Va., 
and Connellsville Coke from Pennsylvania. 


ANTHRACITE 
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High grade gas, by-product, steam and 
domestic coal— Pittsburgh seam from Irwin 
Basin, Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, 
on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahontas from Me- 
Dowell County, W. Va., on the Norfolk & 
Western Railroad. 


Genuine New River Smokeless, Beckley or 
Sewall seam from Raleigh County, W. Va., 


C. & O. and Virginian Railroads. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam and domestic 
coal from Wiscoal, Knott County, Kentucky, 


on the L. & N. Railroad. 


Steam and domestic coals from a number of 
producing districts. 


Premium and standard qualities in the entire 
range of Anthracite burning characteristics. 


Capable engineering personnel and the experience gained through long 
and varied marketing activity assures proper application of one of the 
above brands and effective servicing of any fuel requirement. 








General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET .. . 


—as Branches = 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA. CHARLESTON NEW YORK 
BOSTON CHARLOTTE, N. C. NORFOLK 
BUFFALO CINCINNATI PITTSBURGH 


DETROIT 














of another “only 


@ Conceived, and designed in its entirety by M.H.S. 
engineers, this conveyor forms a continuous connection 
between the preparatory departments— which of neces- 
sity in this mill—are some distance apart. It carries 
picker lap to the cards, sliver to the drawing frames, — 
and even returns empty sliver cans to the cards, and 
card waste and picker lap pins to the picker room. 


The conveyor eliminates the storage, and repeated han- 
dling of laps and sliver. It avoids confusion... It requires 
a minimum of floor space—and—as the speed is timed to 
conform to the doffing cycle of the cards and the creeling 
of the breaker drawing, waiting and delays are elim- 
inated, resulting in much increased operator efficiency. 
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SF its kind” 


wide experience is reflected only in M.H.S. equipment. It’s 
enabled hundreds of manufacturers to adapt the econ- 
omies of continuous operation to their processing and 


plant arrangements, and to produce a better product— 
quicker—and at lower cost. No two systems are alike. 


Each is an “only one of its kind,” individually engineered 
to the requirement of that particular plant layout. 


Wouldn’t you like to know what M.H.S. experience 
can do for you? 


Suggestions and estimates of costs furnished 
promptly—and without obligation. Write to:— 


MECHANICAL HANDLING SYSTEMS, INC. 


Manufacturing Engineers 
4612 NANCY AVE. e DETROIT, MICH. 








MECHANICAL HANDLING SYSTEMS. Inc. 


i Designers and Builders of Material and Product Handling Equipment 


iE Nearly a quarter of a century’s experience in applying | 
the principles and economies of continuous production 
| to a wide variety of different industrial applications _ 
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Select the belt that meets your 
_ get the low-cost 


requirements best . . 
production you want 


i. ie FT 


“For driving groups of machines continuously 
week after week, I want a belt that will get maxi- 
mum production out of our machines by deliver- 
ing more power. I pick Research Leather Belting 
because it stretches less. It is guaranteed to 
increase my average machine production at 
least 3%!” 


“Pivoted Motor Base Drives — involving short 
centers and high pulley ratios — work best with 
belting that is extra-flexible and has maximum 
gripping power. Naturally, flat leather belting is 
most suitable, and the belt we use is Research. It’s 
exceptionally pliable, and has high frictional sur- 
face and /ow stretch.” 


‘On shifting and step cone pulley drives, we want 
a firm first-quality belt that will give us long life. 
That’s why we use Graton & Knight’s Heart-Oak 
— it’s made from the heart of the hide — and has 
the firmness and ruggedness we need.” 














‘Where atmospheric conditions are severe, you have to have 
a special-tannage belt. We’re sold on Spartan, tanned by Graton 
& Knight’s exclusive combination process. The long life it gives 


us has reduced our belt and maintenance costs.” 
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Tanneries and Manufacturing Plant at 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


the only leather belting manufacturer with complete 


eYelilelal ale l-matclaalacmielaliitcs: 











IMPROVED HAIR-ON LEATHER 
Gives Better Loom Service 


Over a period of years, constant Improv . 
ing of Graton & Knight domestic-tanned 
‘hair-on” leather (Hairitan brand) has 
produced a quality of leather for looms 
that is finding a rapidly growing market. 
Many mills report that it is equal, or su- 
perior, to any “hair-on” leather ever pro- 


duced here or abroad. 


Graton & Knight tanning and processing 
of hides, selected for Hairitan, produce a 
low stretch leather which has exceptionally 
high tensile strength, averaging over 6500 
pounds per square inch. This means that 
Hairitan Check Straps give positive check- 


ing and long life, even when used on the 


highest speed looms. 








Hairitan Loom Product 


These qualities of low stretch and high 


tensile strength also make- Hairitan ideal 


for Harness Straps, Jack Straps, Power or 


Lug Hold-up Straps, and many other com- 
mon types of Flat Mill Strapping.* Reduc- 
tion in loom leather costs, as well as in 
downtime for adjustments, results trom 


installing G& K’s new leather. 


The greater resiliency of Hairitan saves 
loom parts by absorbing shock. This is 
especially important, not only in Check 
Straps, but in Loop Pickers. Hairitan 
Pickers with the “lifesaver” hole distribute 
and absorb the picker stick blow so that 


the loom itself is protected. 


Graton & Knight’s complete line of 
loom products, made of “‘Hairitan”’ leath- 
er, is described in the new “TEXTILE 
LEATHERS” catalog. Address Depart- 
ment C-1, Graton & Knight Company, 


Worcester. Massachusetts. 





*Hairitan leather is furnished either with or 
without hair, depending on the requirements 





of the job. 
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Gives Added Efficiency 





to MERCERIZING 




















































































































BROWN THERMOMETER CONTROLLER 
FOR MERCERIZERS 





The above illustration shows a typical installation including diaphragm valve, all accessories 


To remove all excess caustic from fibres it is im- 
portant that the wash water temperature be held 
constant to insure uniform results. Water too hot 
ruins the lustre, fibres become hard and strength is 
destroyed. Water too cold means inefficient 
washing. 


Better mercerizing and increased efficiency can 
easily be obtained when Brown Thermometer Con- 
trollers are put in charge to hold temperature 
constant. 


Where they are installed mercerizing proceeds 
smoothly and the product is of uniform quality. 
Guesswork and frequent valve turning by hand and 
risk of damaging the cloth are eliminated. 


Brown Thermometer Controllers automatically 
maintain the right temperature at all times which 
insures proper strength and lustre. 


Dollars and cents savings are also effected because 
just enough steam is used and no more. 


The Brown Thermometer Controller is easily in- 
stalled. Bulb is mounted in the bath and located so 


and Brown Thermometer Controller, Air-operated, 10% Throttlor 


that the movement of the fabric through the bath 
causes a continuous flow from the perforated steam 
branch pipes to the bulb, insuring accurate control 
of wash box temperatures. 


Learn more about Brown Thermometer Controllers. 
You can rely on their precision and be confident of 
their dependability to hold temperature within de- 
sired limits to increase efficiency of mercerizing. 


Send for Catalog 
No. 9304 


This catalog fully describes the complete 
line of Brown Instruments and Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Controls for measuring 
and controlling moisture content, size 
cooking, bleaching, mercerizing, dyeing ° 
and other textile processes. Write 


THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
A DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 
4492 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Offices in all principal cities. Toronto, Canada: 117 Peter Street — 
Amsterdam-C, Holland: Wijdesteeg 4—England: Wadsworth Eoad, 
Perivale, Greenford, Middlesex — Stockholm, 16, Sweden: Nybrokajen 7. 





Brown THERMOMETER CONTROLLERS 


MINNEAPOLIS- Renceucis CONTROL SYSTEMS 


To Measure and Control is to Economize 
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— that's what a textile man told us 
recently about the H & B High Draft 
Roving System, but you don't have to 
take his word for it. Let the facts 
speak for themselves:— 

This system is so simple that it can 
be economically applied to ANY rec- 
ognized make of existing frame as well 
as to the new H & B frame. 

Its heart is our Patented Scroll Con- 
denser, made of Bakelite to eliminate 
static, which guides the sliver between 
the two drafting zones and folds in the 
flank fibres with a half turn of twist, 
thus contributing to a more uniform 
and a stronger yarn. 

By this method sliver may be drafted 
up to 35 to produce up to 6 hank rov- 
ing INONE OPERATION. To produce 


THE NEW H & B HIGH-DRAFT ROVING 
FRAME WITH 12 MAJOR FEATURES 
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finer roving, the system's product goes 
to conventional jacks or fly frames. 

Whether you want entirely new 
roving frames or simply to modernize 


your old frames, it will pay you to 


consult H & B. 





Machinery Manufacturers Are 
The Front Line Trenches in U. S. 


We are proud to have been 
selected to contribute a large 
share toward National Defense. 
A complete new organization 
and plant has been established 
for this duty. The textile machin- 
ery plant, in no way affected, is 
concentrating with renewed vigor 
on supplying an ever increasing 
number of mills. 











H&B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 
TEXTILE MILL MACHINERY 
PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


BOSTON OFFICE: {61 Devonshire St.: ATLANTA 

OFFICE: 815 Citizen & Southern National Bank Bidg.; 

CHARLOTTE OFFICE: 1201-3 Johnston Bldg. 

EXPORT DEPARTMENT: United States Machinery Co. 
115 Broad St.. New York, N. Y., U.S.A 
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CLEAVER AND LOFTTER STOCK 


BETTER UNIFORMITY 1X DYEING 


mane! 


in preparing 


wool stock for dyeing! 


BO Ne 


SHORT TIME AGO the Gardinol 

A Corporation perfected a highly 

concentrated, extra-strength detergent— 

trade-marked MODINAL D. It brings 

new advantages to modern synthetic de- 

tergents in the form of savings in han- 
dling and use. 


In preparing wool blends for stock dye- 
ing, MODINAL D gives excellent removal 
of oil and grease. The scoured wool is 
clean, and lofty. It dyes more levelly, with 
good penetration no matter how varied 


the stock. In many cases dyeing may be 
carried out in the same bath. 


Have one of our experienced technical 
men call at your plant and show you where 
and how MODINAL D can do a better, 
more efficient job for you, often at lower 
costs! 


***Modinal’’ is the trade mark used 
by the Gardinol Corporation to des- 
ignate a group of its fatty alcohol 
sulfates. 


GARDINOL CORP., GENERAL OFFICES, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


SALES AGENTS: 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio; E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington, Delaware 
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INCREASED PropucTION THaT Pays 





PROVED= By Performance 


Reduce Production Costs! 


There’s no need to be satisfied with your 
present slasher production when it can 
be greatly increased with our modern 
extra cylinder equipment. 


The addition of an extra drying cylinder 
and accessory equipment assures a large 
increase in production per slasher. Labor 
cost is not increased, but labor cost per 
pound of production is materially de- 
creased. The number of slashers re- 
quired can bereduced. One mill cut its 
slashers in half. If slashing is your 
‘bottle neck,’’ extra drying capacity 
will help eliminate this condition. 


Contact rolls and positive gear drive in- 
sure efficient use of drying surface with- 
out excessive tension and strain on the 
yarn. Quality is not sacrificed for 
greater production. 


Other modern accessory equipment can 
be furnished for smooth operation at 
high speeds. Present equipment is util- 
ized as far as possible, thereby keeping 
the cost at a minimum. We can give 
you much improved slasher operation at 
nominal cost. Return on the invest- 
ment is high. 


Let our representative help you with 
your slasher problems. Write or ’phone. 


Also manufacturers of special textile machinery, loom beams, beam 
heads, beam barrels, cloth room machinery, and textile repair parts. 


WeEsT POINT FOUNDRY « MACHINE Co. 


(Batson-Cook Company, Owners ) 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 

















If you have a carding problem you will find one 
of our service men easy to talk to, because, being 
a PRACTICAL CARD man, he “speaks your 


language.’ 


Our service staff is also backed by a manufac- 
turing experience which can be traced to the 
earliest days of the card clothing industry, by 
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Lard Noy 


unequalled manufacturing facilities and by mod- 
ern laboratory equipment. 

Since we are PIONEERS in the card clothing 
industry, a carding problem that is new to you 
may be old to us. It will cost you nothing to 
find out. 
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The Cherokee Spinning Co., Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, had to get this com- 
pressor into a room 9 ft. 6 in. by 7 ft. 
The short centers possible with Gates 
Vulco Ropes turned the trick. Notice 
that only the motor pulley is grooved; 
the V-belts drive a flat faced pulley 
on the compressor. 










PATENT 


What Happens 
When a 
V-Belt Bends 










Qa 


If You Care About 
Operating COSTS 


MAKE ™!S TEST 


In two minutes you can prove for yourself a simple fact that will reduce your V- 
belt costs and power costs. 

Pick up any V-belt. Bend it as it bends when it goes around its pulley. As the 
belt bends, grip the sidewalls with your fingers. You will feel the sides of the belt 
change shape. If the belt you are testing were built with straight sides, the bending 
would force those sides to bulge out—as shown in figure 1. (upper left). 

Now make this same test with a belt that is built with the patented concave side. 


You will again feel the sides change shape with this important difference: The con- 
cave side becomes perfectly straight. This belt, when bent, takes a shape that exactly 


fits its sheave groove (see figure 2). 


Here are the savings. First: no outbulge of the sides means uniform sidewall 
wear—longer life for the belt. Second: The full side of the belt uniformly gripping 
the sheave wall will carry heavier loads without belt slippage—a saving in belt wear 
and also in power! 


The Gates Vulco Rope is the only V-belt built with the patented concave side. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


GATES ”’:..: DRIVES 
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FIG. 2 Ff 








CHICAGO, ILL. HOBOKEN, N. J. BIRMINGHAM, ALA, LOS ANGELES, CAL. DENVER, COLO. 
1524 South Western Ave. Terminal Building 1631 Ist Ave., South 2240 E. Washington Bivd. 999 South Broadway 
DALLAS, TEX. PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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2213 Griffin Street 333 N. W. 5th Avenue 
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COSTS FOR THIS KNIT GOODS MANUFACTURER! 
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@ “I'll tell you why we’re sold on the C.P.P. Technical @ “This sounded good to us, so we asked him to make 
Service: It was the C.P.P. man who told us that we trial runs. The result was, we cut soap costs an aver- 
could use lower priced soaps and save the difference. age of 44%—by using more economical agents. 





















OLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET’S detergents and wetting agents 
FREE Technical Service has to fit your own special needs— 
saved manufacturers thousands usually at lower costs than so- 





@ “But here’s the pay-off: By revising our of dollars by showing them how _ called ‘‘Special’’ products. 

methods as he suggested, we have actually quality soaps plus proper ap- Ask your Colgate-Palmolive- 
improved the quality of both our cottonand plication can reduce costs. Peet man for full information 
rayon finished goods. That's real service!” You will find in Colgate- today—or write direct to us. No 


Palmolive-Peet’s complete line obligation, of course. 


OLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPT., JERSEY CITY, 





HOW THE COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET MAN SAVED 44% ON SOAP 


is 
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‘We eliminated a source of trouble by follow- 


ing the Gulf Engineer’s recommendations’ 


T has paid us to take advantage of Gulf Periodic 
Consultation Service,” says this Superintendent. 
“We followed the Gulf Engineer’s recommendations 
for our comb boxes, and they have run cool ever since.” 


More and more mills are finding that definite bene- 
fits can be secured by calling in a Gulf engineer. His 





INDUSTRIAL 


LUBRICATION 








oto OF 
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contacts with many mills have given him a thorough, 
practical knowledge of textile plant lubrication. 

Are you seeking improved performance and lower 
costs from your equipment? Take advantage of the 
Gulf engineer's specialized knowledge—let it work for 
you in your plant. 

The Gulf line of more than 400 quality oils and 
greases is quickly available to you through 1100 ware- 
houses in 30 states from Maine to New Mexico. Write 
or phone your nearest Gulf office today. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
3800 Gulf Building, appre. go ~ 
Please send me harge — ‘of the booklec “GULF 


PERIODIC CONSULTATION SERVICE” 


Name.. 


eee 
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For Service where Dependability is really Essential « « « 





LUNKENHEIMER 


CHECK VALVES 


ARE “CORRECTLY ENGINEERED” FOR 
MAXIMUM ECONOMY ON THE JOB! 


The need for a check valve not only suggests caution 
but demands the utmost care in its selection. So much 
depends on satisfactory performance of check valves 
to obtain safe operation and necessary protection. 
They must be tight .. . they must protect against 
reverse flow in a line which might cause serious losses 
in equipment and processes and endanger human life 
... they must protect low pressure sections of systems 
in which both low and high pressures are used. 


All Lunkenheimer Swing Check Valves are provided 
with two renewable side plugs which serve as bearings 
for the disc carrier pin. In case a pin becomes worn, 
causing misalignment and impeding operation of the 
valve, it can be removed from either side . . . this is 
particularly advantageous when valves are installed 
in tight places, such as close to a wall. 


SEEING IS BELIEVING 


We cannot hope to take every prospect and every 
buyer through our plants but we welcome the op- 
portunity whenever possible because then he can see 
with his own eyes the minute care exercised in the 
selection of materials . .. in the scientific research 
of their physical properties ... the close tolerances 
maintained in machining all parts . .. finally, the 
thorough and complete test each and every valve 
must undergo before receiving a final okay. However, 
as an alternate, we do suggest that you ask your 
Lunkenheimer distributor to take a valve apart and 
let you see for yourself how carefully they are con- 
structed to give you safe, long time, trouble free 
service. In short, to show you what we mean by 
“Correctly Engineered Valves.” 


THE LUNKENHEIMER CS 
—wQUALITY’s— 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. U.S.A. 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
EXPORT OEPT. 316-322 HUDSON ST. NEW YORK 






Send for copy of our new Catalog No. 78. 
We will include our handy “Guide”, 
for easy selection of valves, boiler 
mountings, and lubricating devices 
oeccording to pressures, temperatures, 
and service applications. 





NO. 11 OF 
A SERIES 
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PHI-O-SOL 


Outstanding wetting out and Pene- 
trating Agent for better vat dyeing of 


RAYON and COTTON SKEINS 


Vat dyers secure greatly improved 
results with the use of Phi-@-Sol as a 
dye aid. 


Better wetting out 
Better penetrating 
More level dyeing 
Better color yield 

Better hand 


One third less time required 


Send for our new hand book on Phi-Q-Sol. 
Write for samples and demonstration, on your 
firm's letter head—please. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


New England Office: 100 Fountain St., Providence, R. I. 
Southern Office: 121 E. 3rd St., Charlotte, N. C. 

Midwest Reps.: Maher Color & Chemical Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill.. 
In Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
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ABBOTT WINDERS 
AT BIBB MFG. CO. 
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Photo of several Abbott Automatic Tube & Cone Winders at Bibb Mfg. 
Co., Osprey Mill, Porterdale, Ga. Other Bibb Mills which have adopted 
Abbott equipment are Mills Nos. | and 2, Payne and Crown Mills in Macon, 
Columbus Mill in Columbus, Ga., and Welaunee Mill in Porterdale, Ga. 


Abbott Winders play a big part in the 


progressive modernization program throughout 


the plants of “The Bibb’. 





ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 
WILTON, N. H. 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE, L. S$. LIGON, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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New Cation Active Softening Agent 


UPOMIN Q 


Can be applied in alkaline, 


acid or neutral baths! 








— gives soft, supple, full hand to cotton, linen, 
silk, wool, acetate, spun rayon and mixed fabrics. 


@ Now you can get all the time- 
and money-saving advantages of 
regular LUPOMIN—supple hand 

. odorless, uniform, laundry- 
proof finish... bright print col- 
ors—without special treatment 
of the bath! 


LUPOMIN Q is a cation active 
softening agent available in 
quick-dissolving paste form. It 
is equally effective in an acid. 
neutral or alkaline bath, and 





mixes with gelatins, gums, 
starches or dextrines. LUPOMIN 
0 can be used with alkaline- 
earth salts without the usual 
acidifying with acetic acid. The 
elimination of this special treat- 
ment effects savings in time and 


money. 


Send for a sample of LUPOMIN 
Q today. See how it will do many 
jobs that help you produce a per- 


fect finish—at lower cost. 











USE LUPOMIN Q TO INSURE: 


e Smooth, supple hand 

e Strong, lubricated yarn 

e Drapy fabrics 

e Odorless finish 

e Bright shades and print colors 
e Fast colored discharges 

e No bronzing of sulphur colors 
e No bleeding or crocking 


e No mark-off on wet-pressing 











CIE): "PASSAIC, N. J. | 


WAREHOUSES: ir dedieca, 1 Siedeiphia: Pa, Ulice 4. ee 
Chicago, H., Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., Knoxville, - 


Tenn., Charlotte, N. C., Milwaukee, Wisc., Columbus, Ga. - 


| _ Midwestern Distributor: Bradley F. Marthens, Chicago, Hi. — 
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MAGNESIUM ALLUYS 


THE LASS worse | N LIGHIWN€E@s 





means lower shipping costs, less fatigue for workers 


and smoother performing machines. Plant efficiency 


Even acetate yarn, tough guy of the knitting mills, and product quality are boosted. 

meets its master here. MAZLO Magnesium sectional Many thousands of MAZLO Magnesium warp 
warp beams have high strength, rigidity and a design beams are in service today, having proved their 
that makes them master of every situation. There is no fitness for the job. They are working with every 
‘‘giving’’ under pressure of moisture-swollen yarns. type and denier of yarn. Sales Agent: Aluminum 


Company of America, 1704 Gulf Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


MAZLO Magnesium sectional warp 


beams are very light in weight. This 





r ‘ 
$6. ug gat. OF 


AMERICAN MAGNESIUM CORPORATION 
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SPEED UP PRODUCTION AND 
PROVE THE QUALITY 


Leading cotton mills include Rockwood pivoted-motor Drives 
in their modernization plans because these remarkable drives in- 
sure more production and a better quality of work from their 
driven machines. Their investment in machinery is very high, 
and they can thus insure dependable maximum return on their 
investments. 


To find out what you may be losing by not having Rockwood 
Drives, first jot down the speeds at which you think your ma- 
chines are running. Then, for two weeks take actual speed 
readings under regular operating conditions. Unless your plant 
is exceptional you will be greatly surprised. Speed variations of 
from 5% to 10% are not uncommon—and you know what that 


7? 
weit ?¢ 


Pictured are views in the spinning room of another 


North Carolina cotton mill that has a number of Rockwood Drives 


in service. Another company that has done a high grade 
modernizing and included Rockwood Drives to increas: 
tion, improve quality and reduce maintenance. 


means, both to quality of work done and amount of production 


There is one sure way to overcome such speed variations 
USE ROCKWOOD PIVOTED DRIVES. The pivoted motor 
mounting instantly adjusts itself for each variation in Delt 
length. IN ADDITION, IT AUTOMATICALLY TIGHTENS 
OR SLACKENS THE BELT TIGHTNESS WITH EACH 
CHANGE IN LOAD. Thus, belt slip is practically eliminated 
and uniform driven machine speeds are the result at al 
times. 


JOIN THE PROCESSION. Have your machines do 
work—earn more profsits. Ask your nearest Rockwood dealer- 
or a Rockwood engineer will be glad to call. 
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ROCKWOOD MANUFACTURING CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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L. KE. Dommerich 
& Company . 


Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 


FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inqutries as to our services solicited 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
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Yes! There is a difference in re- 
newable disc valves. New develop- 
ments in valve design and disc 
manufacture have created many 
differences in Jenkins 106A 
“Family” that you should know 
about. 


Shown above is the important, 
time-saving Slip-on, Stay-on Disc 
Holder that means faster, more eco- 
nomical replacement. And below 
—the interchangeable valve com- 
binations that mean easier mainte- 
nance with a minimum of stock 
parts. 


One feature we cannot show are 


— 








GLOBE OR ANGLE BODY with OUTSIDE SCREW for THROTTLING SERVICE for QUICK OPENING for LIFT CHECKS 


é cole 
; Screwed or AND YOKE dee a2), 
Flanged (eam), 





(6a wd), 





iti 





the wide variety of Renewable 
Discs specially compounded 5} 
Jenkins to meet every operating 
and service condition. They assure 
maximum wear and drop-tight 
closing in the service for which 


they are recommended. 


Ask your supply house about the 
recommended Jenkins Discs for 
your services—or write for Bulletin 
72F “A Guide to Correct Disc 
Usage’”’. 

JENKINS BROS.,80 White Street, New York, 
N. Y.; Bridgeport, Conn.; Atlanta, Ga.; 
Boston, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Chicago, 


Ill.; Houston, Texas. Jenkins Bros., Lrd., 
Montreal; London, England 


FOR 150-Ib. STEAM WORKING PRESSURE, 300-Ib. OIL, WATER, GAS 


for STOP AND CHECK 


awe) 


S00 YlU 
l06-A RENEWABLE DISC VALVES 


DISCS MADE BY JENKIP 





Standard 
106-A trim- 
ming is 

exactly the same 
for Globe or Angie 
body, screwed or 


flanged 











All four body styles 
can be fitted with 
one O.S.& Y. trim. 
Thus, if service 
conditions necessi- 
tate, the valve can 
be quickly converrt- 
ed merely bychang- 
ing the trim. 


For close conrrol, 
simply remove the 
nutwhich holdsthe 
disc, in the disc 
holder and replace 
with this throttling 
nut Fig. 344. 

For use on Fig. 
106-A to 109-A in- 
clusive. Also 106- 
AY to 109-AY. 





For quicker open- 
ing and closing, 
substitute this bon- 
net and spindle 
from Fig. 942, in 
which threads are 
pitched more 
sharply. 


conoeitndhhiendintnadatatndmaetamsidinenn Mbeki nado rag tek Cee 


Globe and Angle 
bodies can be fitted 
with one trimming. 
Trim consists of 
Cap, Disc Holder 
and Disc Holder 
Nut from Fig. 
117-A. For Spring- 
loaded services ... 
imply add Spring 
rom Fig. 655-A. 


sihiehens cindiiet ee ee 





For Stop and Check 
service, use 106-A 
trim but substitute 
Spindle from Fig. 
630-A and replace 
disc nut with the 
check valve disc 
nut. 





For all these valves, 
pick the disc exaet- 
ly compounded for 
the pressure, tem- 
perature and fluid 
to be handled 
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Just set them up with no more 
than average effort, and the in- 
genious knurled cup points auto- 
matically lock into place with vi- 
bration-defying tenacity. Once in 
place, “Unbrako’”’ Self - Lockers 
simply can’t rattle loose no matter 

how severe the unwinding tend- 
ency. They stay set! 


And this unfailing ability to stay set insures freedom 
from the common and expensive troubles caused when 
ordinary set screws work loose. Equip with 
“Unbrako”’ Self-Locking Set Screws and you'll enjoy 
trouble-free operation of your machinery .. . you'll 
enjoy the savings in maintenance costs they permit. 


+ aod 


reg: U- S.Pat. Officg 
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Self - Locking Set Screws 
with the Knurled Points 


Remember too, that, in spite of their grip when in 
place, “‘Unbrako”’ Self-Lockers are easily applied, as 
easily adjusted or removed, and they can be used over 
and over again indefinitely—always with the same 


dependability. 





Maintenance men in some of the largest and best 
known textile mills in the country think so highly of 
the “Unbrako”’ Self-Locking Set Screws that they are 
now using no other. Why not send in for catalog and 
samples ?—discover how easy it is to cut down your 
own maintenance costs and prevent breakdowns by 
specifying “‘Unbrako’’. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co. 


JENKINTOWN, PENAAR. box Be2 
—— shancues —— 


BOSTON + DETROIT - INDIANAPCLIS - CHICAGO - ST. LOWIS - SAN FRANCISCO 
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MARQUETTE NOVIBRA 
ROLLER BEARING SPINDLE 
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For heavy duty operations Armour makes 
FLINT and INDUSTRIAL, two tallow soaps, 
and PALM SOAP. 


6 ARMOUR 


INDUSTRIAL SOAP DEPT. 











and TexsCOUR ois 
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EVERY MAN TO HIS OWN SOAP... 


You use one soap, the mill across the river uses another for 
the same process. Both of you produce excellent results, but 
your own particular formulas—your own exclusive techniques 
—demand different soaps. 

We at Armour recognize this individuality. That’s why we 
make several soaps for the same jobs-—each with a different 
base and different characteristics—but all exactly fitted for 
essentially the same particular processes. 

So examine these three low titer textile soaps. They are 
designed for dye leveling silk, cotton, wool, and rayon dyes, 
for silk throwing and degumming, for wool scouring, fulling, 
and after-scouring, and for rayon processing. 


dyeing: 
ior dye levelers for package 
super 





CERTIFIED SOAP —Vegetable fatty acid base. Available in 
flakes, powder, solid. 


OLIVE SOAP= Olive oil foots base. Available in flakes, pow- 


der, bar, solid. 


TEXSCOUR FLAKES — Red oil base. Available in flakes only. 


Each is available in flake form for quick solubility. All rank high 
in penetrating, emulsifying, lubricating, and rinsing properties. 

Phone, wire, or write your nearest Armour representative. 
He'll give you the f/v// story. If you are not one of the many mill 
men using these soaps today, discover the finer finishes that can 
be yours with CERTIFIED, OLIVE, and TEXSCOUR. And just 
as important, you'll appreciate the dollar savings that result 
from using THE SOAPS TAILOR-MADE FOR YOUR OWN 
TECHNIQUE. 


aw COMIPAINY 


1355 W. 3ist STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Gear breakdowns need 


no longer mean expen- 


Sive production delays. 


C. L. Simmons, C-D’s Spartan- 
burg Manager, will not let you 
down ... by next plane, train or 
truck he’ll get off to your gear cut- 
ter a bandsawed CELORON gear 


blank ... the FIBRE-MAN guar- 
antees this service 168 hours per 
week ... he also has many non- 


metallic loom parts in stock. Tex- 
tile World Year Book—page 171— 
gives more details of FIBRE- 
MAN’S spot service. 





EMPTY OR LOADED 
THESE BOXES STACK 
EASILY—SAVE SPACE— 
SPEED Up HANDLING 


The metal capped wooden run- 
ners of the DIAMOND FIBRE 
BOX are recessed at each end 
.. . boxes snugly nest into each 
other . . . ask for Catalog HW-9 
.. . look on page 16, see the new 
metal DOLLY .. . and see the 
many other modern ways to eco- 
nomically and efficiently handle 
all sorts of materials and parts. 


C-D’s NEW 
DESIGN 
ADAPTABILITY 
MEANS— 

Low COST AND 
Quick DELivery. 





In the DIAMOND FIBRE line of factory trucks you can get 
trucks designed and built to meet your specific handling problem— 
get them quickly from partially assembled stocks at C-D’s Bridge- 
port, Penna., plant—and usually at no extra cost over standard trucks 
of the same over all dimensions. For more information on this unique 
service—write for Truck Bulletin No. 9. 








TO MAKE MAN-POWER MORE 
EFFECTIVE — Use properly 
designed and sturdily built 
DIAMOND Vulcanized FIBRE 
HOLLOW WARE...for material 
Handling. 


The proper methods of material and parts handling . . . 
in process, or finished . . . assures you minimum losses, and 
maximum production schedules. DIAMOND Vulcanized 
FIBRE Hollow Ware is sturdily built . . . yet light in weight 
(Aluminum is about twice as heavy). The line 1s correctly 
designed . . . you pay men to move items from here to there 
. . . not to wrestle with needless dead weights. The surface 
of DIAMOND Vulcanized FIBRE is hard and smooth .. . 
readily cleaned, and easily kept so. . . rust, splinter and mil- 


dew PROOF .. . all metal parts 


are rust resistant plated. 

















Submit your “material and 
parts handling” problems to 
Material Handling Equipment 
Headquarters — No. 9 Chapel 


Street, Newark, Delaware. 











CORRECTLY DESIGNED 
ACCURATELY BUILT 





BOXES 


TRUCKS 


CANS -: BARRELS 






BASKETS 
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HERE’S WHAT THIS MEANS TO YOU... 


WHEN the Du Pont chemists work on your 
problem, they draw from a mass of experience — 
the accumulated knowledge of 139 years. You 
profit because your problem is in the hands of 


competent chemists. 


Problems of the process industries involving the 
profitable use of chemicals are problems to be 
solved when they come to the Du Pont research 
laboratories. Du Pont chemists can and often 
have prevented costly mistakes or made sugges- 


im aati 
5 tee 
~ see oe 


Pheu s rat OFF 


tions that have helped industry to speed up pro- 
duction, to produce better products at lower cost. 


The Du Pont man and the organization he repre- 
sents ... both of them are at your service... 
both are ready to help you on any problem in- 
volving chemicals. Don’t brush it aside because 
you feel it’s too small for us to bother with it. 
Let us have it. We won’t brush it aside. We'll 
work with you and do all that is possible to find 


a solution. 














'R & H PEROXIDES for Textile Processing 


ALBONE* — 100 VOLUME ELECTROLYTIC HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 


 €. f. pu Pont ve Nemours & Company 
incorporated 


The R. & H. Chemicals Dept. 
Witmington, Delaware 

' Baltimore, Boston, Charlotte, Chicage, 

Mew York, Niagara Falls, Phitadeiphia, — 

Pittsburgh, San Francisco & Ei Monte, Cal. 7 


4 4 by oe ” y 7 > 
PMT allah ng, ABE Cg i elle - Mem Sine oe tm we 


SOLOZONE* DF Ft — DUSTLESS, FREE FLOWING SODIUM PEROXIDE 


SODIUM PERBORATE 
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ONE OF THE MORTON RAW STOCK DYEING MACHINES AT BIBB MFG. CO., MACON, GA. 


ta Raw Stock Machines are being constantly improved, and patented features added to 


meet advances in textile and chemical engineering, and to give the highest class of dyeing, 


increased production, and economical operation. 


In the purchase of new machines, when you buy the Morton you can forget worries over 
uneven dyeing, as the Morton System insures level dyeing—savings in dye stuffs—savings in steam and 


labor, as one man can operate 3 or 4 machines. 


Why buy new machines with obsolete features, when the Morton is up-to-date, with 


improved patented features? 


Machines available in all stainless steel, with stainless steel pumps and valves. 


Pump and circulating tank can be installed on either floor level or pit level. 


MORTON MACHINE WORKS 


COLUMBUS, 


— — Manufacturers: of — — 





Morton Improved Beam and Package Dyeing Machines to Dye from | to 1000 Ibs. 
Morton Automatic Ball Bearing Calender Racks 


Morton Stainless Steel Quick Opening Gate Valves. 


Morton Improved ,Raw~ Stock Dyeing Machines to Dye from | to 1500 [bs. 
Morton Heavy Duty Pumps of Stainless Steel and Nickel Iron Alloy. 
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aKF CAN 
HELP YOU 


Continuous Automatic Extracting Machine 
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When Sargent engineers designed 
this Extractor, they took the “ifs” 
out of bearing problems by using 
SiGSs. Not only do high capacity, 


built-in alignment and ruggedness 


| LOSSES 





BEARINGS 





The C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp. 


come with SS{S{P Spherical Bear- 
ings, but freedom from attention 
and easy removal when roll repairs 
are necessary. These are advantages 


you can’t afford to be without. 
4731 


SiSF INDUSTRIES, INC., FRONT ST. & ERIE AVE., PHILA., PA. 


onKF 


Ball and Roller 
BEARINGS 
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Controlled Drying * Increased Hourly 
Production * Reduction in Steam and 
Power Consumption * 50% Saving in 


Labor Costs-= 


These are just a few of the benefits realized 
by the owners of this equipment. These 
machines will pay for themselves in 18 
months. 


Consult SARGENT on RAW STOCK DRYINGCG! 


UPPER 
RIGHT 


CENTER 


LOWER 
RIGHT 


DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


This view shows the Feed Hopper of a 38 inch Sargent Press Roll 
Feed. This Feeder has a 4 foot extension to the bottom apron 
which provides a large holding capacity. Note the direct motor 
drives on Feed and Squeeze Roll Machine, also patented ball 
bearing comb mounting. 


A Dye House installation of which Sargent is justly proud. Note 
its simplicity and compactness. Press Roll Machine with oscillating 
feed table and ball bearing rolls attached directly to a large 
capacity Dryer. 


The line drawing at the lower right shows Sargent’s adaptation of 
heavy duty ball bearings to a Standard Squeeze Roll Machine. 
These bearings require practically no attention and at the same 
time are easily removable when roll repairs are necessary. 
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Cc. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION, Graniteville, Mass. 
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finishing nylon hosiery 
ALSO AVAILABLE FOR SILK 














sow 


HE same Du Pont laboratories that gave the world 

nylon developed “Methacrol” NH specifically for ae 
finishing this new miracle fiber. Now, Du Pont re- 
search takes another forward step with the produc- 
tion of “Methacrol” SH, bringing to silk hosiery simi- 
lar outstanding qualities in finishing. | | ss 

If you manufacture hosiery, you will welcome the 
sales advantages that either ‘‘NH” or “SH” can give | 
your product. Write or call the Du Pont office nearest | 2 
you for complete information. o 
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Lach Designed to Meet Specific Needs* 















Center illustration shows a Finnell developed espe- 
cially for the textile industry ... for use in narrow 
spinning machine lanes and weave room alleys. It 
does the complete cleaning job,—scrubs, rinses, and 
dries the floor. Has 19%-inch brush spread. This 


same model is also available in a smaller size with iy 
16-inch brush spread. ¢ 
N0dej. »lce “nel i 

Above at left is shown one of the four sizes of a You a W en, Sizes : Ne Live. 
Combination Finnell designed to speed up the clean- Steate,, the siz Ou Choo. S Well " 
ing of large open-area floors. This Finnell, too, With t brusp a thar . tne) 
scrubs, rinses, and dries the floor. At right is the YOu, ec are COve,, FOr es aL 
100 Series, a portable Finnell that can be used to Partion ) and — Nsj- the 
scrub, polish, wax, and burnish. The larger sizes Take floo,.. "ato “len; 
of this model give two-machine efficiency . . . an “Whe p ‘NOde). { of 
interchangeable brush ring adjusts them for small “Ome. . d Wns, — In 
spaces. doe, t} " fou, oi ‘ation. he Jeg, 

than i le Joh . es. faa Ove. pwd 
From the complete Finnell line you can choose NeXt « “ NSig, ad ach ach 
exactly the equipment you need to most eco- Flo Malle, ab], f Sze 
nomically serve your requirements. For free fits t} UNten , ae 4Ste 
floor survey, demonstration, or literature, Pe Node) CCifie i €qu; 
phone nearest Finnell branch, or write Finnell Otten, ~~ Cen, ot ent 4p, 
System, Inc., 1302 East Street, Elkhart, ~ COggg . “Ze a. ‘: at 
Indiana. “0c rel] 








FINN ELL SYSTEM, 


Pioneers and Specialists in FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 
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NAPENIZE is the name given to a new anti-mildew treatment 
that assures canvas products of more permanent protection 
than has ever been available before. 


This is made possible because of the physical affinity of the 
chemical compound for the cloth—a desirable advantage that 
consequently adds far longer life to the treated product. 
Another advantage in NAPENIZING is that no waterproofing is 
required to retain the effectiveness of the treatment during 


exposure to the elements. 


Canvas processors who NAPENIZE find it is easy to apply, low 
in cost and assures customer satisfaction because it provides 
more effective protection without loss of tensile strength. 
Additional information and specifications are available on 
request. Write to Dow teday. 


DO Vis 





THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Branch Sales Offices: New York, St. Louis, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
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SHRACKTA FIBRO 


the new acetate rayon staple fiber 


of American Viscose Corporation 


Joins the Crown Rayon Family 
* 


This new product marks another forward step in U. S. rayon 
production—the beginning of commercial production of Sera- 
ceta Fibro at the Meadville, Pa., Plant of American Viscose 
Corporation. 

For some months we’ve been producing this acetate staple 
fiber on a limited basis, developing new production methods 
which give it the properties you require for high-quality spun 
rayon fabrics. 

For example, Seraceta Fibro has just the right amount of 
curl for good even drafting and spinning qualities. Properly 
used, it assures uniformity and strength, both in yarns and 
finished fabrics. It 1s produced in all standard specifications 
for cotton, wool, worsted, and silk spinning systems. 


In Seraceta Fibro, you have a fitting companion product 
for regular Fibro, or viscose staple fiber. Blended together 
and with the natural fibers, they make possible an unlimited 
variety of character and cross-dyed effects in Crown Spun 
Rayon Fabrics. 





. 
* -_ 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


World’s Largest Producer of Rayon Yarn 
Lustre Fibres, Ltd.—SELLING AGENTS—350 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


SALES OFFICES: New York, N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


PLANTS AT: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; 
Nitro, W. Va.; Meadville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 
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IPE HANGERS engineered oe | 


for each specific service 


Now you can get professionally-engineered pipe hangers for 
every job you have to do! No more makeshift hangers that take 
time and only do a half-way job...no sagging pipes and costly 
maintenance... Grinnell Pipe Hangers include types and styles 
to hang any piping anywhere. They’re faster, stronger, more 
compact...and easily adjustable after installation. 

Available through branch offices, wholesalers and heating and 
plumbing contractors everywhere. Write for complete catalog, 
“Grinnell Adjustable Pipe Hangers’. Grinnell Company, Inc., 


Executive Offices, Providence, R. I. Branches in principal cities. 
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SECOND EDITION 










A Study of the Basic 
Raw Materials U sed 
in the Finishing of 
Cotton Piece Goods 


er 
‘ : J. ANDREW CLARK 
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| A complete .. 
up-to-date . . 


and enlarged 


Handbook 


for Finishers 


“EINISHING MATERIALS” 





HE first edition of “Finishing Materials” was so 

well accepted and appreciated throughout the fin- 
ishing industry, that it was necessary to produce a sec- 
ond edition—which is just off the press. In this new 
edition, a number of subsequent articles by the author, 
J. Andrew Clark, were added to the original book; thus 
broadening its scope and making it even more useful to 
Finishers. 


All of the material—both original and new—provides a 
source of unique information and experience to the op- 
erating executive. It is fresh, up-to-date and most prac- 
tical for use in everyday plant operation. In general, 
the book now covers those basic raw materials used in 
the finishing processes for cotton piece goods and newly 
added chapters dealing with the most recent develop- 
ments in permanent finishes, bleaching, mercerization, 
laboratory work, etc. In addition, it includes newer 
materials and practices not found in standard text 
books. 


In connection with a discussion of the uses of these 
materials in the plants the author has interestingly 
rendered something of the source, background and pro- 
duction of these finishing agents. 


All of this information is now available in this second 
edition, in convenient book form, bound in durable red 
imitation leather. Finishers will welcome its many 
practical uses. It contains 55 more pages than the orig- 
inal volume—168 pages in all—and is well illustrated. 


“Finishing Materials” can be obtained only in conjunc- 
tion with a 3-year subscription to COTTON for $3.00 
(Canada $4.50—Foreign $6.00). Look at the contents 
at the right—you’ll want your copy right away. 


. ww 414.09 


GRANT BUILDING 





ATLANTA, GA. 
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MODERN SIMPLIFIED DESIGN...SPEEDY PRODUCTION... 
EXTREME COMPACTNESS ... HIGHEST QUALITY RESULTS... 
UNVARYING UNIFORMITY ... IMPORTANT ALL-AROUND SAVINGS 
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Truck Dryer for Skein Dyed Yarn. Highly Efficient Air 
Circulation, Direct Motor Drives, Controlled Uniformity. 





Speedy, Compact Dryer for Cotton and Wool Raw Stock, Skein Yarn Dryer with Traveling Skein Protector. High 
Rayon Staple Fibre, Linters, Acetates, etc. Capacity, Perfectly Uniform Drying at Low Cost. 








Travel-Air Loop Dryer for Dyed or Fin. Piece Gds. Unique 


Roller Type Dryer with Individual Motor-Driven 
Principle Assures Perfect Uniformity, Unheard-of Production. 


Dryer for Package Dyed Yarn. Assures Uniformly Per- 
Rolis. Is Proving Ideal for Dyed.Fabrics of All Kinds. 


fect Drying. Is Speedy, Compact and Very Economical. 





sl 
Super-Speed Tenter Dryer. High Capacity for All Weaves, 
Weights and Widths of Cloth. Economically Operated. 


PRC CTOR « SCHWARTZ: inc: PHiLADELPHIA 


Squeeze Rolis that Supply an Efficient, Continuous 
Method for the Preparation of Dyed Sto~k for Drying. 
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In which we give All the Facts! 


DVERTISING in business papers, _ that advertisers themselves have request- 
to do a job for you, must give spe- _ ed as needed for effective space buying. 


We belong to the A.B.C. Our A.B.C. 


cific and adequate information—but— 


In addition to what you say and how 
you say it, the results depend upon to 
whom you are talking. 

Fortunately, you can se/ect your au- 
dience by making intelligent use of 
A. B. C. reports. Every 


report tells how much circulation, that 
is, how many people have expressed— 





through paid subscriptions—a definite 
interest in this particular editorial job; 
where this circulation goes; how we got 


it; how much subscribers 





business paper member of 


pay; a business analysis 


A. B.C. PROTECTS 
YOUR ADVERTISING 


Paid subscriptions, renewals, 
eu . evidence of reader interest, 
complete, verified facts are among many facts in 

A. B. C. reports that are 
definite guides to effective 
media selection. When you 
buy space in A. B. C. pub- 
lications your advertising 
is safeguarded by audited 
circulation. Always ask 


for A. B. C. reports. 


the Audit Bureau of Circu- of subscribers. 


lationscansupply you with These facts and many 





other verified values given 
about that paper’s readers in A. B.C. reports will 
—your audience. help you invest your 
A.B.C. reports contain advertising dollars most 


the specific information effectively. 


COTTON 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations Ask for a copy of our latest A. B.C. report 
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View of the Columbus plant of Bibb Manufacturing Co. showing the spinning mill (one of 
the largest units in the South), the saw-tooth roof weave shed. and a portion of the village 


A CLAYTON Customer 
ktb4 Years 


Our first work executed for the Bibb Mfg. Co. was 
at Porterdale in 1907. 
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We have participated in all of this progressive 


CRAFTSMANSHIP company’s continuous modernization programs. 


6 
RESPONSIBILITY The present electrical installations are being 
bd done by us in rounding out more than a generation 
EXPERIENCE | 
iT of mutually satisfactory dealings. 





J. M. CLAYTON COMPANY 


Contracting Electrical Engineers 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Established 1907 
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Results ; es cleaning is no longer an experiment. 


For four years American MonoRail cleaners have proved 


¥Y BETTER RUNNING WORK that a swirling column of air removes lint effectively from 
spinning, winding, twisting or warping machines. The 
v FEWER GOUTS OR BUNCHES cyclonic action set up is carefully controlled and accurately 


LESS ENDS-DOWN directed so that roving is protected while air currents swirl 
SPINNERS HANDLE MORE SIDES around creel boards, bobbins and guides. 

American MonoRail cleaners also send a direct blast of 
LOWER CLEANING COSTS air toward the ceiling to prevent accumulation of lint on 
NO LOST PRODUTION overhead equipment. 


Such cleaning keeps machines producing full time... 
enables operatives to increase their output . . . reduces 
gouts or bunches in the yarn. 
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REDUCED MACHINE STOPPAGE 


Let an American MonoRail engineer explain these advan- 

tages at no obligation to you. Write for copy of book 

——— SEND FOR THIS BOOK describing Automatic Cleaning and Overhead Handling 
254 page catalog sent in the Textile Industry. ; 
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TO PROVE TO YOURSELF THE 


UNFAILING ACCURACY 


OF BI-METAL PROTECTION 





Hold a lighted match next to a strip of Bi-Metal and watch 
how quickly the Bi-Metal bends. Try it again and again—each 
time the Bi-Metal will instantly respond to the heat. 

Just as Bi-Metal bends responding to the heat of the match 


—so the Bi-Metal relay in the ‘‘De-ion’’ Loom Switch reacts 


to overload currents and disconnects the motor from the line 
before the motor windings are damaged. Bi-Metal’s action is 
unfailingly accurate—fixed by exact calibration at the factory 
—unchanged by years of repeated operation. 

To restore service is simplicity itself—just move the toggle 
switch to “‘reset’’, then to ‘‘on’’. There’s nothing to renew or 
replace. A Loom Switch with Bi-Metal protection saves time, 
trouble and money. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ASK YOUR WESTINGHOUSE REPRESENTATIVE 
FOR THIS BI-METAL DEMONSTRATION 


A book of matches, a Bi-Metal 
strip, and a complete explanation 
of Bi-Metal protection, with dia- 
grams, are all contained in this 
sean ounes oF vest-pocket-size envelope. Ask 

your Westinghouse representative 


Westinghouse B / for this demonstration. 














Westinghouse (w 
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WESTINGHOUSE ‘“DE-ION” LOOM SWITCH—a 
manual starter for motors up to 7'4 hp. “‘De-ion’”’ arc 
quenchers prolong contact life. Safety interlock prevents 
contact with live parts. Compact design and adequate 
knockouts make installation easy. 

J-21092-A 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRI 


“DE-ION’ LOOM SWITCH 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
LINT-FREE MOTORS 
CLEAN THEMSELVES 


Unobstructed Passages Let Air Circulate 


Westinghouse engineers designed the Westing- 
house lImt-free motor with large generous air 
passages. The inner surfaces of the end brackets 
are sanded, filled and finished smooth with a 
special high-gloss, hard-drying enamel. There 
are no pockets or corners in the passages where 
lint can catch. Lint goes in, through and out. 
The windings, too, are finished smooth as glass 
to prevent the accumulation of lint. 


Ball Bearings Are Permanently Sealed 


Sealed bearing construction permits the use of a 
smooth, rounded bearing housing without grease 
fittings or other projections on which lint might 
catch. And since no external lubrication is re- 
quired, over-greasing and the use of dirty or 
improper lubricant is eliminated. Also, with 
lubrication maintenance eliminated, there is no 
chance for drops of grease or oil to collect on the 
housmg and provide spots on which lint can stick. 


Leading textile mill operators throughout the 


—— 
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Air circulates freely through the unobstructed air passages 
of this lint-free motor. Note the sealed ball bearing construc- 
tion that eliminates lubrication maintenance and permits the 
use of a small, smooth, round bearing housing. 


country have been quick to recognize the time 
and cost saving advantages of this special tex- 
tile motor. If you don’t have full details on how 
you, too, can use it profitably, see your West- 
inghouse representative soon. J-21114 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse 
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Lint: Free 
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Textiles Move On 


In the midst of a world torn by strife 
and destruction, and in a nation which is 
straining every sinew to defend the prin- 
ciples on which it was founded, it is inter- 
esting to note how textiles, one of the 
oldest of civilization’s industries, continues 
to build and improve its house. 

Since this is a back-patting page, we 
can’t help but take a bow on the pattern 
of special issues which includes an exposi- 
tion of the part that textiles play in Na- 
tional Preparedness as presented in Oc- 
tober; actual examples of the work that 
the industry is doing to keep itself in order 
as presented in the Modernization and 
Maintenance Number; and the coming 
March and April issues to be devoted to the 
Southern Textile Exposition at Greenville 
and the Knitting Arts Exhibition at Phila- 
delphia, respectively, in which the manufac- 
turers of machinery, supplies and services 
show what they have to offer the industry 
to help in this job. 

It seems to us a rather neat pattern. 

However, CoTTon (Serving the Teztile 
Industries) is merely an instrument of in- 
terchange of information. We are entirely 
dependent upon our friends in the indus- 
try, and we want to thank our advertisers 
for their use of our pages in selling their 
equipment, and particularly our friends in 
the mills for their co-operation in building 
each issue throughout the year. In no 
other major country in the world has there 
been the advancement in textile manufac- 
turing that America has had, and we can’t 
imagine any other country in the world 
in which there is the wholehearted and 
constant interchange of operating and man- 
agement information as exists in the Unit- 
ed States. 

Specifically, in this issue on Moderni- 
zation, we want to thank all of the officials 
and personnel at such organizations as the 
Bibb Manufacturing Company, Avondale 
Mills, Graniteville Company, Louisville 
Textiles, Inc., and Drexel Knitting Mills 
Company. What these mills have done and 
are doing, other mills both large and small 
can do, and other mills may benefit from 
the unselfish co-operation of these plants. 

Significantly, a thread of human rela- 
tions, indicative of The American Way, 
runs through a pattern of such organiza- 
tions as those participating in this issue. 
How the foundation were laid for this em- 
ployee relationship as far back as 1848 with 
pioneer organizations like the Graniteville 
Company, is indicated in the clipping from 
the Edgefield (S.C.) Advertiser as repro- 
duced exactly in the third column on this 
page. 


“The Bibb” 
(Page 81) 


In “The Story of Cotton,’ a publication 
of the Bibb Manufacturing Company, the 
Bibb spirit is noted as a vital ingredient 
in the products of the Bibb Manufacturing 
Company. Quoting Mr. Wm. D. Anderson, 
president: “I think we make first-class 
goods in our mills. Better still, we are 
engaged in the job of making folks here 
in our organization. . .. As our spindles 
hum and whir, I want to be able to catch 
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the overtones of contented men and wom- 
en chatting happily at their appointed 
tasks.”’ 


Avondale Mills 
(Page 87) 


Avondale Mills in their advertising on 
“The Human Side of Industry,” have con- 
sistently stressed the part that their em- 
ployees play in making their yarns and fab- 
rics and sum up their philosophy in defin- 
ing the true function of industry as being 
“to take certain things that grow on the 
surface of the earth, or are buried beneath 
the surface, and convert them into sizes, 
shapes and colors that the public want; 
and to do that at the lowest possible cost, 
without any exploitation along the route.” 


Louisville Textiles, Inc. 
(Page 96) 


The story on air conditioning and fil- 
tering at the plant of the makers of ‘“Fin- 
castle” fabrics, also features a subject of 
importance not only in the finished prod- 
uct, but in working conditions for the em- 
ployees. 


Knitting at Drevel 
(Page 166) 


It was at a one-horse sock mill at Drexel, 
N. C., that Bob Huffman started in the 
hosiery business about 30 years ago. This 
plant has been enlarged and expanded into 
the present modern, diversified, successful 
mill we are describing. It is a part of the 
important Huffman group, which includes 
full-fashioned as well as seamless. The 
Huffman  full-fashioned mill at nearby 
Morganton was fully described in Septem- 
ber 1939 COTTON. 


Maintenance 


Textiles’ job is not only to build its 
house but to keep it up. The job that the 
Manufacturing Division of Marshall Field 
& Company, through the contribution of 
operating and maintenance officials and 
executives in preparing the Manual on 
Maintenance (page 100) have done for the 
textile industry speaks for itself. We only 
hope that everyone concerned with textile 
maintenance throughout the country gets 
an opportunity to see this. We hope you 
will like it and that you will tell any of 
your friends who may be interested in this 
subject and who are not already subscrib- 
ing to COTTON to be sure to start with this 
issue. We have ordered extra copies to take 
care of such requests. 
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In gathering material for the story of the 
modernization at Graniteville. page 91 of 
this issue, one of our editors discovered the 
clipping which we are reproducing in the 
next column. It appeared in the Edgefield 
(S.C.) Advertiser in 1848. It shows 80 
strikingly the philosophy of William Gregg 
in we up Graniteville, that we feel it 
is particularly appropriate and will be well 
worth reading ‘ ‘ ‘ . : . . : 
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GRANITEVILLE MANFAC- 
TURING COMPANY. 


\VE commenced operations in their 
Cotton Factory and are desirous of ul» 
taining the services of about Three -Hundred 
additional White Operatives principally Girls, 
above the age of fourteen; and also Thirty Na 
trons to take charge of their Boarding Houses. 

As the company intend to establish and 
maintain a most exemlary state of morals in 
the place, any young lady whose circuinstau- 
ces reqnire that she should la or for a sup- 
port. m-y engage as a weaver, spinver, &C., 
nt Juerstive wages, and with the most perf-ct 
assurance that they will nut lose custe by such 
employment, and a temporary residence at 
Graniteville. No persons wil be received in- 
ty the service of the Company. who cannot 
bring the beat testimonials as to their moral 
character, and nove will be perinitted to re 
main ia the place vhodo not maintain such 
character. 

Two Charches arc erected. School honses 
will be provided, so that ali may obtain evher 
n plain or classical education. All fainilies in 
the employ of the Company,as well as resi- 
dents of the place, will be required to keep 
constantly at school all children under the age 
of thirteen, 

Neat and comfortable Boarding Honsee will 
be furnished at alow rent; also g od dwelling 
honses to families whocan supply four effec. 
tite hands from their own domestic circle, oF 
who will take that number as Boarders. The 
vate of Boarding will be low and will be fixed 
by the Company. ‘The above named houses, 
therclore must not be regarded as sources for 
aking money, but ss affording eacellent situs 
ations for widuw ladies whe are in indigent 
circumstances, and who have clildeento rear 
and educate, such hasing the advantage of 
coimpeient instructors free of charge. Lastances 
have occurred in which famines have availed 
themee) ves of stinilar core cimsiances, to procure 
the rudiments of educaton fur their boys. while 
Vorough the industry of their sisters they were 
afterwards enabled to obtan a collegrute edu 
cation, thus fitting them for ocenpying the 
highest position tn seciwety, 

Ii is the object of the Company to benefit 
the State by giving employment tetthe deserv.. 
NZ poor. but. it is alse a primary object to ob» 
tain duterest for the Capit il expended im these 
Work-, they will not permit their beuses to be 
eceupied by any who cannot or wiil not ren. 
der themselves nseful. They wish Ht to he 
distinctly underst«od, that Graniteville is nota 
place of refuge for the<e who are imncapacita- 
ted from any cause, for obtaining thei living 
by industry. 

Ty, 

ney woul! also state, that the Matrons nls 
Jutled to must be such perros, as from their 
education and standing willexett a proper in 
fluence in the mental and moral culture of the 
females under their care. 

It is hoped and earnestly requested, that all 
who feel an interest in the prezress’ of manu- 
facturesin our State, ia the welfare of the 
yor, and such as have a knowledge of this 
institution and the persons who are engaged 
in this enterprise, will use the:r best efforts to 
citculate the contents of tis circular; that the 
ininds of all, who ought to engage with us, may 
he directed tao Graniteville, where a comforta- 
ble home, and the means of educating their 
chiidren may be secured. 

Allcommunications onthe subject «ust be 
addressed to GEORGE KELLY, 

Agent at Graniicville. 

S- st. G, 1 S48 Ow 
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SOME THOUGHTS, WITH THE FUTURE IN MIND. ON 





WITH THIS ANNUAL ISSUE dedicated to Moderni- 
zation and Maintenance go hearty congratu- 
lations to that very large group of textile executives 
who had the courage to invest money in new ma- 
chinery and methods, and in the rejuvenation of old 
machinery, at a time when it took courage to spend 
money on a plant in an industry that seemed to be 
going gradually from bad to worse. That so many 
textile plants have been revitalized during the past 
five or six years has made it possible for the textile 
industry to take up its share of the national defense 
burden with little delay and with much efficiency. 

Textile products play so vital a part in any arma- 
ment program that the members of the industry 
have much cause to feel thankful for the foresight that 
put so much equipment in first-class productive con- 
dition. It is to be hoped that the members of the 
industry will take a lesson from the bitter experien- 
ces following the First World War, and put back 
into their plants during this coming period of activi- 
ty a very substantial investment in new equipment 
and in rebuilding existing equipment. 

During the First World War, a _ get-rich-quick 
fever seemed to pervade the entire nation, and ordi- 
narily prudent managements seemed to forget that 
depression always follows expansion, and that big 
dividend checks once cashed are mainly forgotten. 
It would be a bad thing for the country to experience 
these swollen dividend checks again. The country 
can never profit or grow prosperous spending bor- 
rowed money for unproductive purposes; an indi- 
vidual may, but the country itself can not. 


EVERY MANUFACTURING and distributing firm 
should make a modest profit on defense work; it is 
unfair to expect otherwise. . Certainly those con- 
cerns not engaged in defense work are going to make 
substantial profits, and it is not just to expect a 
concern which happens to be fitted for producing 
defense goods to operate unprofitably when their 
neighbors on non-defense work are prospering. A 


Miodernization and Maintenance 


fair share of such profits as may be made during the 
next year or two should wisely be plowed back into 
the business. Declared dividends are gone forever; 
undeclared dividends put back into the plant can 
build a tower of strength in times of adversity and 
enable a well-managed concern to earn fair profits 
under any except the most abnormal conditions. 


THERE IS GOING to be a fabulous amount of bor- 
rowed money spent within the next two or three 
years. Its spending is bound to create a fiction of 
apparent prosperity, just as the big spending in 
World War Number One created a similar condition. 
It isn’t prosperity, but relatively few people will real- 
ize that. Most folks are prosperous when they have 
money in their pockets; never mind where the money 
came from or whether it has to be paid back. Lots 
of folks have now got more money in their pockets 
than they ever had before; hundreds of thousands 
of men are now being paid wages that they may 
have dreamed about, but never expected to get (we 
won’t say “earn”, because they don’t earn these 
wages, they merely get them). As the defense effort 
becomes intensified, more of this sort of fancy (but 
borrowed) money is going into the pockets of those 
who will spend it for ordinary commodities. This 
spending is bound to tremendously increase domestic 
commodity consumption, and the textile industry is 
going to feel this increase in purchasing. In this 
state of affairs there is grave danger of terrific in- 
flation unless some steps can be taken to combat it. 

A great many textile plants are now practically 
devoted to defense production, and will be on this 
continuously for a year or more. They are out of 
the market as far as ordinary commercial sales are 
concerned, and their withdrawal from the general 
market narrows the source of supply for commercial 
purchasers. As the defense billions, paid out in 
gaudily inflated wages, begin to get action over the 
counters, there is going to be a big demand for all 
kinds of textile products, and unless the mills can 
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manage to comfortably meet this demand there is 
going to be spirited bidding for delivery preferences, 
and prices will get much too high. 

These high prices will of course yield excessive 
profits, and the fancy wages paid by the defense 
agencies are going to bring pressure to bear on tex- 
tile plants to raise wages. Since managements will 
realize that most of their big profits will be taken 
away in taxes, they will be likely to listen to re- 
quests for unjustifiable wage increases; figuring 
that they might as well give it to the heip as to the 
Government. This would be a splendid pclicy if the 
profits were coming from legitimate constructive 
business, but it will be a policy of assisting suicidal 
inflation when the profits are simply coming from 
spending too much borrowed money in one place, be- 
cause there is nothing constructive or productive in 
this spending. It is merely protective; like taking 
out insurance. Heavy wage increases will make le- 
gitimately increased selling costs, and the textile 
industry will therefore be doing its bit to raise the 
cost of living throughout the United States and to 
put in a lick for the cause of inflation. 


THE ONLY apparent way to prevent such a condi- 
tion is for the textile industry to be able to take care 
of the demands upon it with reasonable competence. 
To take care of these demands it may be necessary 
to jettison one of our alleged social reforms; that is, 
the 40-hour week. If there is a shortage of textile 
products, output can be increased 20 per cent im- 
mediately by a 48-hour week instead of a 40-hour 
week, but if the punitive provision of time and a half 
for overtime is maintained, this is going to produce 
a highly inflationary result. The textile industry 
should certainly exert strong pressure nationally to 
lengthen the hours of work the moment there is any 
serious shortage of gocds that begins to creaie ivo 
much of a sellers’ market. 

While no one knows the exact pattern of the 
problems that will face us after the end of the pres- 
ent war, it is not hard to see that there is going to 
be a terrific depression. No matter how the war 
comes out, all of Europe is certain to be bankrupt; 
it is almost certain that England will also be broke, 
and very likely that the United States will, too. The 
harder we fight inflation, the better chance we 
stand of not being broke. Being broke is not so bad 
to a man who has always been that way, but it is 
tough on those who have been enjoying unexpected 
prosperity for a considerable time. The more of 
this phoney prosperity we create, the worse the 
shock will be when the post-war depression starts. 

If the textile industry can help to keep down in- 
flation and will resolutely keep in mind the inevit- 
able hard times to come and try to prepare for them, 
its sufferings will be less during this inevitable de- 
pression than if another terrible spree of fantastic 
profits like those of 1918 and 1919 is indulged in. 

No individual concern can be expected to put up 
any resistance to the idea of making a profit; it 
just wouldn’t be human to do this. People are in 
business primarily for the purpose of making a pro- 
fit, and the fatter the profit, the smarter the man- 
agement is assumed to be. For the entire textile 
industry, however, through its proper associations, 
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to throw the weight of the industry against policies 
that tend to produce inflation would be the height 
of soundness and good sense. While a good deal 
has been written decrying the likelihood of inflation, 
it is hard to see how inflationary tendencies can be 
avoided. While there is plenty of cotton and corn 
and wheat and other basic commodities on hand, 
there is not an unlimited supply of manufacturing 
capacity, and the more the defense program is 
stepped up, the less manufacturing capacity there 
will remain for ordinary commercial purposes. 
Furthermore, the draft has not begun to be 
so seriously felt in industry. The first draftees have 
been very largely picked from among those who can go 
into training with the least inconvenience to them- 
selves and their employers, if any, since many of 
these draftees have been unemployed. As the draft 
begins to narrow down, however, it must necessarily 
take more and more men out of industry, and since 
the army is a little choosey about whom it accepts, 
many of the best men will be taken for training. 
This will produce a further shortage of labor, and 
a further incentive to labor organizations to demand 
higher wages. If we don’t have a lot of inflation it 
will be because it has been vigorously fought, and 
not because the seeds of inflation were not present. 


COMING BACK to the original theme of this issue, 
that of Modernization and Maintenance, we place 
these two programs before the industry, not only for 
a method of making profit during the next few busy 
years, but as the only logical means of continuing to 
operate at a profit during the “seven lean years”. 

Resolved into simple terms, Modernization is 
getting what you need, and Maintenance is keeping 
it operating on a profitable basis. 


COTTON has selected several outstanding mill or- 
ganizations for its case-study of both Modernization 
and Maintenance. One would have difficulty draw- 
ing the line where Modernization ends and Mainte- 
nance begins, but it will be noted in studying the 
examples that in each case Modernization and Main- 
tenance are continuous programs. 





Get Ready to Go! 


TEXTILE interests, suppliers and users alike, will 

converge on Greenville, S. C., and Philadelphia, 
Pa., in April for the two main expositions of the in- 
dustry. The 14th Southern Textile Exposition in 
Greenville, during the week of March 31-April 5, and 
the 37th Annual Knitting Arts Exhibition in Philadel- 
phia, on April 21-24, are the occasions. 

Many a well-worn brief case, and many a shiny 
new traveling bag, will be transported to these exhibi- 
tions, to supplement the genuinely marvelous displays 
of textile and auxiliary equipment and supplies pre- 
sented regularly to serve, improve and modernize the 
industry’s mills and methods. 

These exhibitions are a vital element in the prog- 
ress of the industry, and deserve the complete support 
they invariably receive, in exhibitor participation and 
attendance of mill men. 

See you there! 








® Because the Bibb Manufacturing Company, one of the con- 
sistently successful corporations in the textile business, and one of 
the industry’s most diversified groups, is currently engaged in an 
extensive modernization plan, “Cotton” felt that an intimate study 
of its long-range program along with prevailing improvements 
would at once depict the operation of an outstanding moderniza- 
tion program and reflect broadly the subject of modernized prac- 
tice within recent years as well as for the present. 


So “Cotton” requested and received the permission of the Bibb 
management to make a detailed study and report in general some 





MODERNIZATION at BIBB 
A Study of a Long-Term Program 











of its findings. 


MODERNIZATION at Bibb is a 
continuing program, an integ- 
ral part of the successful manage- 
ment policy that has characterized 
the corporation’s activities through- 
out the 65 years of its life. This 
modernization program is effectu- 
ated by continuous replacement of 
machines and methods as improve- 
ments are developed, tested and 
perfected, and as market require- 
ments call for changes. The organ- 
ization’s general slogan—‘“Keep on 
keeping on’’—which typifies the 
spirit prevailing throughout the 
personnel and affairs of the com- 
pany, identifies as well its philos- 
ophy of modernization and main- 
tenance as applied to its physical 
facilities and operating methods. 


But neither an industry nor any 
of its individual units progresses 
along a solid front. As a matter of 
fact, an attempt to transform com- 
pletely the physical facilities of a 
plant or a group of plants precipi- 
tously, while maintaining quality 
production at the same time, might 
produce confusion that would large- 
ly defeat the objectives. Rather, it 
is intelligent management to sched- 
ule modernization and improvement 
in keeping with production sched- 
ules, market requirements, econom- 
ic conditions, and availability of 
proven methods and equipment. 


So, while Bibb’s modernization 
policy is not and never has been a 
cloak to be donned or doffed at will, 
but has been and is an ever-pres- 
ent continuing force, still, because 
of the several conditions mentioned, 
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These are some Of umm ies 
the new long-draft sap yh , 
spinning frames in- PRD 
cluded in the Bibb 
modernization. } 
Each frame has 
240 spindles, is in- 
dividually driven 
by a 15 hp motor 
with adjustable 
sheave v-belt drive. 
All are on paper- 
tube spinning. 
These spinning 
frames and the 
new opening-pick- 
ink equipment and 
new cards and @& 
drawing are of Sa- 
co-Lowell make. . 
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it does experience occasional surges 
of activity, usually expressed in a 
functional modernization through- 
out the organization or a vertical 
improvement within one plant. 

A picture of the Bibb plants is 
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At right, 9 of the 27 new single-process pickers in the Columbus plant. 
They operate in 9 groups of 3 machines each; and each group is fed by a 
separate line of opening machinery, consisting of 6 F-7 feeders (which 
are in the opener room) and two No. 12 machines and a Centrif-Air, 1m- 
mediately behind the pickers. All air in the picker room is filtered and 
re-circulated, no dust house being used. Each section of the picker has 
its separate filter; the cleaning machinery in the picker room is filtered 
through filters suspended from ceiling (left). ; 


essential for an understanding of plant making coarse-gauge ho- 
its modernization activities. slery. 

Bibb’s Plants and Products At Columbus, Ga., 100 miltes went 
of Macon, is the organization’s 

At Macon, Ga., where the com- largest single unit, a weaving plant 
pany’s general offices are lo- with single-yarn package dyehouse; 
cated, the company has five sep- and at Porterdale, Ga., about 75 
arate yarn-producing plants — Mill miles northeast of Macon, are three 
No. 1, Mill No. 2, Payne Mill, other plants—the Porterdale Mz1ll, 
Crown Mill, Star Mill—and a com- a twine plant, and the Osprey Mill, 
plete diversified dyeing plant a yarn and cloth plant—as well as 
which serves several of the com- a smaller unit, the Welaunee Mill, 
pany’s mills—as well as a knitting a waste yarn plant. At Reynolds, 


Siz F-7 feeders such as the four shown here supply cotton to each unit 
of 3 pickers. There are 54 of these feeders which, with their cabinet 
filters, are the only equipment in the opening room, the remainder of 
the cleaning equipment being behind the pickers in the picker room. 
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A close-up of the new Bibb spin- 
ning drive, including the adjust- 
able sheave v-belt which permits 
ready change of speed sat dif- 
ferent counts. 


Ga., 50 miles west of Macon is a 
small yarn mill of 3,500 spindles. 

In Macon, the No. 1 Mill contains 
approximately 13,000 spindles; No. 
2, 18,000 spindles; and Payne, 19,- 
000 spindles. The Crown and Star 
plants are somewhat smaller units. 
The plant at Columbus contains ap- 
proximately 125,000 spinning spin- 
dles (100,000 of which are in one 
room on one floor): 1,460 X Model 
looms, and 250 XL Model wide 
sheeting looms. The Porterdale 
Mill contains about 24,000 spindles, 
and the Osprey Mill about 48,000 
spindles and several hundred looms 
for industrial fabrics. 

The total production of Bibb cov- 
ers the complete range of yarns and 
twines in coarse numbers in the 
grey and colored, including weav- 
ing, tufting and knitting yarns, 
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These are some of the 50 circulating head winders being installed in sev- 
eral of the Bibb plants, in the modernization of yarn packaging equip- 
ment, which includes new types of twisters and 40 gangs of Universal 
winders. The winders shown include the automatic tie-in head. 


carpet and sewing yarns and 
threads, industrial yarns such as 
belt and hose cord, tire cord and 
fabrics, seine twine, wrapping 
twine, etc. The company’s weaving 
embraces fabrics of print cloth yarn 
construction, made on the 1,460 X 
Model looms at Columbus, and the 
wide sheeting fabrics made there, 
and industrial fabrics produced in 
the Columbus and Osprey Mills. 

The most recent contribution of 
the company to the textile art is 
the discovery and development of 
the Heat Resistant process of man- 
ufacture which has achieved such 
spectacular results in heavy-duty 
industrial services such as cords 
for belts and tires. 

The development of the HR pro- 
cess and its products typifies a 
cardinal tenet in the general policy 
of Bibb which must be considered 
for its vital influence in the com- 
pany’s modernization activities. 
The Bibb’s merchandising policy is 
one of direct sales to its customers 
through its own extensive sales 
representatives. The general sales 
headquarters, with final sales au- 
thority, are located in the com- 
pany’s home office in Macon, which 
functions through branch sales of- 
fices and representatives strategic- 
ally located in its fields of distri- 
bution. 

For at least a half century, if not 
for the entire life of the Bibb, the 
sales and customer angle has domi- 


nated the company’s entire philoso- 
phy. The close relationship main- 
tained through its intimate con- 
nection with its markets keeps the 
management particularly sensitive 
to market needs and desires and 
changes, and these influences in 
turn are readily translated into the 
operating and manufacturing poli- 
cy and procedure. 

The development of the HR pro- 
cess thus came about through a rec- 
ognition on the part of Bibb of 


There are 7 slashers in the Columbus plant, each equipped with automatic 
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changed requirements for service 
exceeding the characteristics of the 
cord that the company had pre- 
viously, and with marked success, 
furnished these customers. Dras- 
tic alterations in manufacturing 
procedure in the mills resulted. 
Likewise, in many another instance, 
market requirements, particularly 
those calling for improved quality 
and service, are reflected directly 
and immediately in manufacturing 
procedure and technique. 

While normal shifts of products 
between the several Bibb plants is 
frequently carried out, the substan- 
tial production of No. 1 Mill is col- 
ored yarns, dyed raw stock; No. 2, 
carpet warp yarns, wrapping twine, 
and colored weaving yarns; Payne, 
quality white yarns; Crown and 
Star, colored yarns; Porterdale, 
belt and hose cord and seine twine; 
Reynolds, carpet yarns; Osprey, 
weaving and industrial sales yarns 
and fabrics; and Columbus, the 
woven fabrics mentioned and tire 
cord and sale yarn. 


Over 175,000 Bales a Year 


Because in some quarters, par- 
ticularly in the mind of the general 
public as a result of Bibb’s current 
extensive national advertising cam- 
paign, the company is largely as- 
sociated with HR yarn, it should be 
pointed out that, as important as 
this product is, it represents only 
a portion of the company’s activi- 


temperature and time control and recording instruments. The machine 
in the foreground shows the use of the third cylinder added to a conven- 


tional two-cylinder slasher. 
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Some of the 250 XL Model, individually-driven wide sheeting looms in the Bibb plant at Columbus. This 
plant also contains 1,460 X Model looms; approximately 125,000 long draft spinning spindles. 


ties. The present potential produc- 
tion of all tire cord yarns, includ- 
ing HR, in the Bibb plants, is about 
500,000 pounds a week; whereas 
during the company’s latest fiscal 
year it produced more than 75,000,- 
000 pounds of goods representing 
an annual consumption of more 
than 175,000 bales of cotton. 

No attempt will be made to re- 
port each and every item involved 
in this extensive and ramified pro- 
ducing organization; rather, only 
typical and representative steps of 
interest will be covered. Further- 
more, it must be pointed out that 
obviously many details of procedure 
must be omitted, and, likewise, that 
this study is concerned only with 
principle and not with relative 
merits of equipment. 


Previous Modernization 


A major modernization step that 
precedes current activity was taken 
by the Bibb in 1920 when, as a re- 
sult of a trip by President Wm. D. 
Anderson and one of his associ- 
ates, the late John A. Porter, to Eu- 
rope, the organization completely 
revamped opening and picking de- 
partments throughout the several 
plants, applying at that time the 
European system consisting, gen- 
erally, of a bale breaker, two tan- 
dem feeders, a Buckley down-stroke 


beater, a vertical opener, in the 
opener room; and three processes 
of pickers. (In about three years, 
the picking was converted through- 
out to two processes.) On this 
same trip the Bibb executives in- 
vestigated package dyeing equip- 
ment which was subsequently in- 
stalled in the plants at Macon and 
Columbus. 

In 1931, the large Columbus 
plant, which previously had operat- 
ed almost exclusively on tire cord 
and fabric and other yarns, was 
partially changed into a weaving 
mill by the installation of 1,080 X 
Model Draper looms, and it is wor- 
thy of note that this order repre- 
sented the first substantial installa- 
tion of this new type of loom which 
had just been perfected by the man- 
ufacturers. This change entailed of 
course the shifting in the yarn 
count to somewhat finer numbers, 
and the installation of warp prep- 
aration and cloth room machinery. 
(The number of X Model looms in 
this plant was subsequently in- 
creased to the present total of 
1,460.) 

At about this same time, the 
picking in the Columbus plant was 
converted to one-process by a meth- 
od of synchronization of the sec- 
tions. 

Under a major program carried 


out in 1935-36, all of the company’s 
picker rooms, with the exception of 
the Columbus Mill, were completely 
re-vamped, the change including the 
addition of F-7 feeders, the elimi- 
nation of some of the older Conti- 
nental equipment, and a change 
throughout from two processes to 
single-process picking, using a 
blending reserve. 

Under this same 1935-36 project, 
all fly frames throughout the or- 
ganization were re-vamped, and a 
large proportion of this equipment 
was converted to one process con- 
trolled draft roving. All of the 
drawing frames throughout the or- 
ganization were likewise re-vamped 
and modernized, with all existing 
metallic rolls being eliminated. 

In 1936, all of the spinning in the 
Bibb was converted to long draft. 
About two-thirds of the spinning 
equipment in the No. 2 Mill was re- 
placed by new wide-gauge frames. 
The only band drive spinning in the 
organization at the time, represent- 
ing about two-thirds of the equip- 
ment in the No. 1 Mill, likewise 
was replaced with tape-drive wide- 
gauge long-draft frames, and about 
25 per cent of the spinning in the 
Porterdale Mill was replaced with 
new frames. Otherwise, the change 
of all spinning in the organization 
to long-draft was effected by the 
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Stainless steel is largely used in these skein dyeing and bleaching ma- 
chines, and also in the package-dyeing-bleaching and raw-stock equipment. 


application of long drafting mech- 
anisms on existing tape-drive 
frames. 

In 1936 the cards in all plants, 
with the exception of Columbus and 
Osprey, were equipped with contin- 
uous strippers. 

In 1937, the Welaunee waste mill, 
located at Porterdale, was com- 
pletely revamped by the installation 
of new equipment including long- 
draft spinning. 


The New Opening-Picking 


An outstanding project in the 
current extensive modernization 
program is the installation of a 
completely new and enlarged open- 
ing and picking department in the 
Columbus plant which embraces 
several distinctive features. This 
new department, which without 
question is one of the largest of its 
kind in operation, contains 27 sin- 
gle-process picking units. These 
pickers are operated in nine units 
of three pickers each. Each of these 
three-picker units is fed by the fol- 
lowing line of opening machinery: 
Six F-7 feeders with mixing tables, 
and 3 cleaning units: two No. 12 


machines with Buckley up-stroke 
beater and a Centrif-Air machine. 
An unusual feature of the lay-out 
is that only the F-7 feeders are lo- 
cated in the opener room, while the 
No. 12 machines and the Centrif- 
Air machines are located in the 
same room with the pickers, im- 
mediately behind the pickers. This 
obviously gives considerably more 
space in the opener room for lay- 
ing down and opening up the bales. 


There is automatic control of the 
cotton throughout the entire sys- 
tem. After passing through the 
Centrif-Air machines, the cotton 
goes to a short distributor which 
feeds the three pickers in the line, 
and is fed to the apron of each 
picker by means of a control chute 
in which an electric solenoid auto- 
matically controls the supply of cot- 
ton from the opening equipment in 
accordance with the level of the cot- 
ton in the chute. The entire line 
of opening equipment is adequately 
supplied with by-passes for use in 
the event of a change of cotton or 
product or method of cleaning. 
Each of the 27 single-process pick- 
ers is equipped with a blending re- 
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serve. 

The entire opening and picking 
department is completely filtered, 
including each section of each pick- 
er as well as each opening machine 
and condenser, providing for com- 
plete re-circulation of air in the de- 
partment and the elimination of the 
need for a dust chamber, looking 
toward accurately controlled tem- 
perature and humidity conditions 
in these departments. 

This new system of opening, un- 
der the current program, will be 
applied in all plants of the com- 
pany and the picking in several of 
them. 

At the Columbus plant, 38 new 
cards have been added, giving the 
mill a total of 632 cards; approxi- 
mately 338 cards, representing one 
floor of the carding department, 
are being equipped with continuous 
strippers. 

A considerable quantity of new 
drawing frames of the conventional 
4-roll type are being added in the 
No. 2 Mill, Payne Mill, Osprey Mill, 
Porterdale Mill and Columbus. 

All of the existing spinning 
frames in the Porterdale plant are 
being removed and replaced by 67 
new 41-inch gauge, long-draft 
frames. The Osprey Mill is getting 
13 frames of similar new spinning, 
and all of the existing spinning 
frames in the No. 1 plant, and ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the spin- 
ning in the Crown Mill, and ap- 
proximately one-half of the Payne 
Mill spinning, are being replaced 
with similar new equipment. 


Paper-Tube Spinning 


All of this new spinning involves 
several recent advancements and 
new principles of operation. It is 
all equipped for paper tube spin- 
ning, whereby the conventional 
wood warp bobbin is replaced by an 
impregnated paper tube which car- 
ries a metal bushing at the bottom; 
these paper tubes, onto which the 
yarn is spun, fit over a sleeve that 
replaces the conventional bare steel 
spindle blade. The head end gear- 
ing of each frame is lubricated by 
a one-shot high pressure lubrica- 
tion method that eliminates the 
need for oil-can lubrication, and the 
builder motion is supported at both 
sides for greater stability and 
steadiness. Spindles, cylinders and 
tape tension idler pulleys operate in 
anti-friction bearings; the faces of 
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Some of the recently-installed stainless skein dyeing and b’eaching tubs 


in the dyehouse. 


the tape tension pulleys. are 
crowned. Each spinning frame is 
driven by a 15-hp individual motor 
with adjustable-sheave v-belt drive. 

While not receiving directly the 
benefits of the new spinning instal- 
lations, the Columbus and Osprey 
plants are receiving an _ indirect 
benefit through the use of the bet- 
ter equipment that is coming out of 
Porterdale, No. 1 and Payne Mills 
being installed at Columbus and 
Osprey to replace older equipment 
in these plants. The practicability 
of these shifts in equipment is per- 
fectly clear, especially in an organ- 
ization so diverse in its products 
as is the Bibb. Good spinning 
frames of modern design are avail- 
able in each of these plants with 
gauges and rings entirely suitable 
for certain yarn production, where- 
as they are being replaced with 
larger package equipment in the 
mills where they previously were 
operating. In fact, some of the 
spinning now being replaced in 
Porterdale and No. 1 Mills was 
originally installed, as noted, as 
late as 1936. An interesting item 
in connection with this moderniza- 
tion program is that a number of 
tape-driven frames, coming out of 
the Crown Mill, are being discard- 
ed, and it is believed that this rep- 
resents the first instance of tape 
drive frames being junked. 

A number of new twisters, of 
modern design, are being installed 
in the Columbus plant, and some in 
the No. 2 plant. A change of prod- 
uct at the Columbus and Osprey 


plants some years ago made avail- 
able some large package ring twist- 
ers that are being distributed in 
some of the other plants as needed. 

The yarn packaging equipment of 
the organization is being modern- 
ized extensively: the company has 
replaced old style spoolers with ap- 
proximately 50 Abbott circulating 
head winders, and is installing ap- 
proximately 40 gangs of Universal 
winders in the Columbus plant. The 
various types of winding are being 
allocated and installed in accord- 
ance with the product requirements 
of the plants and an effort is be- 
ing made to provide greater flex- 
ibility in several of the plants. 
Some of the circulating head wind- 


These are the latest raw-stock dyeing machines, 
chain hoist and extractor in background 





ers are automatic and the others 
are manually operated. 


Dyeing and Finishing 


Modernization in the main dye- 
house and polishing plant of the 
company, which is located adja- 
cent to the No. 1 Mill in Macon 
and contains full facilities for raw 
stock dyeing, package dyeing and 
bleaching, and skein dyeing and 
bleaching, has been carried out 
over a period of several years. A 
notable application is the use of 
stainless steel equipment in pack- 
age dyeing machines and skein 
dyeing tubs, and the development 
and installation of a system of 
cleaning foreign matter from the 
air used in drying the yarn in the 
package dyeing equipment. The 
capacity of the raw stock dyeing 
department has just been in- 
creased by approximately 50 per 
cent by the installation of addi- 
tional dyeing equipment. 

For immediate action the com- 
pany is contemplating a complete 
revision of the heating and humid- 
ifying equipment, which is being 
approached by the installation of 
different types of systems in rep- 
resentative departments for the 
determination of further installa- 
tions. 

The current major moderniza- 
tion program which has been gen- 
erally outlined here represents a 
total investment of approximately 
two million dollars and will have 
been completed well before the 
end of the current calendar year. 


just installed. Note 
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Avondale Modernizes Its Denim 
at Pell City. Ala. 


Plant 


THE PELL CITY plant of Avon- 

dale Mills contains 26,064 
spindles and 756 looms out of the 
total of 280,272 spindles and 4,569 
looms operated by this extensive 
and diversified organization, which 
has its headquarters and several 
plants in Sylacauga, Ala. and 
branch plants in Pell City and oth- 
er towns in Alabama. 

The plant at Pell City is a bal- 
anced unit, devoted almost exclu- 
sively to the manufacture of den- 
ims. It is a _ self-contained and 
complete unit, and accordingly in- 
cludes raw stock and continuous 
warp dyeing equipment; cloth fin- 
ishing machinery and two sanforiz- 
ing ranges. The plant was built in 
1902, and was acquired by Avon- 
dale Mills in 1919. 

In the summer of 1939, the man- 
agement had a survey made of this 
plant to determine any major 
changes required to effect a prac- 
ticable modernization, and as a re- 
sult has just completed an exten- 
sive program of improvement, re- 
arrangement, and replacement of 
productive and auxiliary machinery 
that has produced striking results 
in efficiency, economy of operation, 
and quality of product. This three- 





fold objective, together with that 
of improved working conditions, 
was paramount in the whole pro- 
gram of change in Pell City, and 
has been exceptionally well achiev- 
ed. 

Those items in the mill’s equip- 
ment which the study revealed as 
needing major attention received 
first consideration in the moderni- 
zation program and the work done 
on them together with modern 
equipment of other kinds that had 
previously been installed from time 
to time, resulted in the present ef- 
ficient and up-to-date plant. 

Several fundamental principles to 
be achieved were kept in mind in 
planning the entire program. One 
of these was the simplification and 
standardization of process in keep- 
ing with the production and quality 
requirements of the plant’s product. 
Another was to achieve as far as 
possible a continuous flow of ma- 
terial in process through the plant 
and to minimize to the fullest prac- 
ticable degree all forms of inter- 
process handling of the cotton in 
process, and to provide all suitable 
and applicable mechanical, auto- 
matic handling of the goods; and to 
place supplies and materials in 


stock at the greatest accessibility 
to the departments using them. 

The plant is housed in a one- 
story-and basement structure with 
saw-tooth roof. 

The improvement program did 
not involve any major changes in 
the dyeing department or in the ad- 
jacent plant where the mill manu- 
factures its own hydro-sulphite. 
This department includes a Cocker 
continuous dyeing machine for dye- 
ing the indigo warps. The liquid 
hydrosulphite as manufactured is 
piped directly to the vats of this 
machine with no handling. 


New Opening and Picking 


The opening department, located 
in the cotton warehouse building, 
underwent considerable change. 
Some of the existing equipment was 
utilized, and some new equipment 
added. The present opening de- 
partment consists of three lines of 
machinery, two of them handling 
the cotton for the denim warp 
yarns, and the other handling the 
cotton for the filling yarns. The 
warp opening lines each contains 
in order: a bale breaker, down- 
stroke cleaner, cage section, down- 
stroke cleaner and cage section, and 


Left, a section of the Gyrator in the opening room at Pell City, which serves as a conveyor, cleaner and 
distributor for the cotton. Right, a view in the card room, showing the new card stripping system in use. 
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Centrif-Air machine. The filling 
opening line contains all of this 
equipment, plus 20 feet of inclined 
Gyrator and 50 feet of horizontal 
Gyrator, located immediately pre- 
ceding the Centrif-Air machine. 

In the picker room, in the main 
mill building, there are eight lines 
of pickers, with breaker and finish- 
er sections, which had previously 
been synchronized into single-pro- 
cess by conversion and reconstruc- 
tion. These pickers were formerly 
fed by a mechanical distributor 
that received the cotton from the 
condensers. Under the recent mod- 
ernization, two of the warp pickers 
are fed from 20 feet of inclined 
Gyrator and 16 feet of horizontal 
Gyrator. Three of the warp pick- 
ers are fed from 30 feet of inclined 
Gyrator and 34 feet of horizontal 
Gyrator. The three filling pickers 
feed from 30 feet of inclined and 
24 feet of horizontal Gyrator. This 
Gyrator equipment serves the com- 
bined purposes of conveying, clean- 
ing and distributing the stock to 
the pickers. 

In the card room, about 30 new 
cards were installed, and every ex- 
isting card was completely recon- 
ditioned with new cylinder, doffer 
and licker-in clothing, and re-cloth- 
ed flats. A complete new Abington 
card stripping system was installed 
for all cards. An interesting fea- 
ture of the card stripping installa- 
tion is the use of a small pipe for 
conveying by vacuum to the waste 
room the top flat strips, thus elimi- 
nating the necessity of trucking 
these out of the card room. 

Conventional four-roll drawing 
frames are used, but in the re- 
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Showing some of the single- process roving, with the warp oe 


in the background. 


vamping process, all of the operat- 
ing mechanism on these frames 
was completely reconditioned, and 
the mill changed from two-process 





Looking down an alley of warp 
spinning with individual drive 
motors. ; : 


drawing to one-process at a lower 
speed. 

One process of roving is used 
throughout. The conventional three- 


—— 


An automatic spooler, equipped with vacuum cleaning system under- 
neath which delivers, through floor and wall, to condenser and woven 
bag at right. Note fluorescent lighting and rubber-tir ed trucks. 


roll drafting mechanism was re- 
tained for the warp roving, and the 
Inter-draft system was applied to 
the frames on filling roving. All 
of the roving frames were revamp- 
ed. An outstanding result of the 
modernization work in this depart- 
ment was the re-arrangement of 
the frames, and consolidation of 
this department under the re-ar- 
rangement to provide a continuity 
of flow of product, with a marked 
reduction in manual handling of 
cans and bobbins. 

With only one process of roving 
being used, the new machinery ar- 
rangement places’ the _ roving 
frames most conveniently to the 
spinning frames. This department 
contains 67 warp frames of 240 
spindles each, 214-inch rings, and 
36 frames, 240 spindles each, and 
six frames of 224 spindles each, of 
filling spinning. The warp spin- 
ning equipment was installed in 
1932, with individual drive motors, 
tape-drive, and long-draft. 

Under the recent modernization 
program, the filling frames were 
equipped with long-draft, and with 
larger rings, 154-inch, to provide 
the larger filling package called for 
by the new looms. The filling spin- 
ning, as well as the warp spinning, 
is driven with individual motors 
through v-belt drive. Under the 
modernization program, all spin- 
ning frames were completely over- 
hauled, including re-necking of the 
rolls, etc., ete. All spinning was 
provided with traveling overhead 
cleaners. 

The warp preparation depart- 
ment includes two 180-spindle Bar- 
ber-Colman automatic  spoolers, 
with latest type C.C. size sleeves. 
These spoolers have been equipped 
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A view in one of the weave rooms. 
looms, with 26- and 24-inch beams. 


with a vacuum cleaning system un- 
derneath the machines which ex- 
hausts through a condenser into a 
woven bag within the room which 
eliminates the necessity of exhaust- 
ing this air to the outside. There 
are three Barber-Colman high 
speed warpers, which have been 
equipped with larger creels from 
which the warper takes the ends 
over-end from stationary cheeses, 
and these machines are adaptable 
for either chain warps for dyeing 
or for putting the yarn on slasher 
section beams. At both the spool- 
ing and the warping, the program 
included increasing the size of the 
packages. The warpers operate at 
500 yards per minute and produce 
a chain warp for dyeing of 6,000 
yards, 510 ends. 


Three Cylinder Slashers 


At the slashing operation, out- 
standing changes were made, in- 
cluding the application of a third 
cylinder and ball-bearings through- 
out, to the conventional 2-cylinder 
slashers, and the installation of a 
complete system of temperature 
control, regulation and recording, 
for the slasher size boxes and cylin- 
ders, and size cooking and storage 
kettles. The improvements in this 
process produced a considerable in- 
crease in slasher speed as well as 
better processing. 

All of the mill’s processing equip- 
ment, from the cards through the 
slashing, is located on one level, 
with one partition between, and the 
revised machinery layout provides 
a “streamlined” flow of material 
in process, with practically no dou- 
bling back or back-tracking, no bot- 
tle necks, and a minimum of hand- 
ling and storage between processes. 
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The plant has 756 new X Model 


X-Model Looms With Large 
Beam Heads 


All of the former 793 Model E 
looms were taken out, and replaced 
by 756 new X-Model looms, which 
operate at 182 ppm, as against 165 
ppm for their Model E predeces- 
sors. Of the new looms, 360 are 
86-inch X-Model, equipped with 24- 
inch beam heads, and 396 are 40- 
inch X-Model, of which 238 have 
26-inch beam heads and the re- 
maining 158 have 24-inch beam 
heads. The economies achieved 
through the use of larger beam 
heads, both in warp preparation 
and in weaving, are self-evident. 
The loom uses a larger shuttle, ac- 
commodating a larger quill, 154-x 
834 inches. 

Obviously, the installation of ap- 
proximately a like number of X- 
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Model looms with larger beam 
heads, plus more generous back al- 
ley space, could not be located in 
the same space as the previous 
Model E looms with 20-inch beam 
heads. Of the new looms, 540 were 
placed in the former weave room, 
and the remaining 216 placed below 
this room in a basement that for- 
merly had been used for storage. 
Each of these new looms is driven 
by a one horsepower individual 
loom motor drive. Mercury vapor 
lighting was already installed in- 
the upstairs weave room, and fluo- 
rescent units were installed in the 
new weave room down stairs. 

The only new building construc- 
tion involved in the modernization 
program was the erection of a one- 
story-and-basement structure, 124- 
x90 feet, adjacent to the weaving 
department, wherein the cloth room 
and finishing department were 
placed. The major portion of the 
cloth and finishing department is 
located in the basement. An in- 
clined gravity chute from the main 
weave room delivers the cloth rolls 
from the looms to a traveling con- 
veyor in the basement cloth room 
which serves the row of 9 inspect- 
ing-burling stands. This automatic 
conveyor, as well as overhead trol- 
ley hoists installed at the front and 
back of the slashers, resulted in 
greater efficiency with a minimum 
of manual material handling. 

The cloth room is completely and 
adequately equipped with new type 
fluorescent lighting units. The pro- 





The slasher room. Note size cooking and storage equipment, with 
complete temperature controls, also fluorescent lighting over slasher 
creels. The slashers are equipped with an added third cylinder. 
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These two photographs show the automatic belt and gravity conveyor used for moving bolts of woven denim 
from the weave room at Pell City to the basement cloth room. Rolls are placed on belt conveyor (right) 
through opening in weave room floor, and conveyed to burling tables as shown. ; ; , , 


cessing equipment includes nine 
burling tables with ball-bearing 
carrier rolls; a new vertical 4-roll 
brusher and shearer, and a 4-roll 
horizontal brushing machine, each 
equipped with air filter. The dry 
cans are of 39 cans, 90 inches wide, 
with rolling-up machines. There 
are four 40-inch folders, two 50- 
inch sanforizers; and one hydraulic 
and one toggle jointed press. 
About three years ago the mill 
installed two new 300-hp Stirling 
type boilers, which are fed by pul- 
verizers; in addition, there is a 
new 200-hp Stirling boiler also fed 


Change of Name at 
Henderson Foundry 


The business of the Henderson Foun- 
dry and Machine Works, Hampton, Ga.., 
manufacturers of textile machinery re- 
placement parts, castings, etc., has been 
acquired by a new corporation, Hen- 
derson Foundry and Machine Company. 
Arthur D. Henderson, founder and 
head of the old company, contiaues 
with the new company as a direcivr 
and full-time associate. Olan Richard- 
son, executive vice-president of South- 
ern States Equipment Corp., of Birm- 
ingham, Ala., is president of the new 
concern, and Harold B. Wey is manag- 
er. Glenn Mitchell is secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The company will continue as its 
main business the manufacture of tex- 
tile machinery replacement parts, ma- 
chined from gray iron and semi-steel 
castings, as before. Changes being 
made in plant arrangement will per- 
mit larger volume production and in- 
creased efficiency. 


The company announces that the 


by a pulverizer. 

The entire mill, under the recent 
program, was equipped with a com- 
pletely new humidifying system of 
the atomizer type, all automatically 
controlled. 

It is interesting to note that 
throughout the mill, rubber-tired 
wheels are used on all trucks, and 
are either roller bearing or ball- 
bearing; this practice extends all 
the way back including the cotton 
warehouses. 

Several novel applications were 
devised for handling chemicals and 
other supplies used in processing. 
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sales and service personnel of the for- 
mer organization, including the serv- 
ices of Mr. Henderson, will be contin- 
ued. 
a 
Southern Textile Exposition 
Opens March 31 

At eleven o’clock on the Monday 
morning of March 31 the 14th South- 
ern Textile Exposition will be under 
way in Greenville, S. C., and will con- 
tinue throughout the week, ending Sat- 
urday, April 5. All available space in 
the exposition hall and annex has been 
taken by exhibiting companies, so this 
14th exposition bids fair to be the big- 
gest and most complete exhibition of 
them all. 

While the main attraction will be 
the exhibits of machinery and supplies 
at Textile Hall, the program commit- 
tee has arranged for other events, 
such as a luncheon to exhibitors by 
the Greenville Rotary Club, a meeting 
of the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers on Thursday, and a 
luncheon composed of operating men’s 
associations on Friday (Southern Tex- 


All of the dyes and chemicals used 
in the dyehouse are stored directly 
underneath the department, in the 
basement, and are handled up to 
the dyehouse by means of an elect- 
ric-lift elevator. The weave room 
supplies are located directly under 
the main weave room, and small lift 
buckets are used for bringing the 
required supplies up to the point at 
which they are needed. A note is 
lowered in the bucket for what is 
desired, and the man who fills the 
order in the supply room files the 
note for record and purposes of 
noting supply consumption. 


tile Association, Textile Operating Ex- 
ecutives of Georgia, and Alabama Tex- 
tile Operating Executives). 

After the first day, when the expo- 
sition officially begins at 11 A. M., the 
show will begin at 9:30 A.M., continu- 
ing until 9 P.M., except for Saturday, 
when it opens at 9:00 A.M. and closes 
at 4 P.M. 

Most of the available hotel space in 
Greenville has been taken for the week 
of the Exposition, but the citizens of 
Greenville as usual will welcome expo- 
sition-comers in their homes for a mod- 
erate charge, so no one need remain 
away from the show for fear of not 
finding a place to sleep. Accommoda- 
tions may be arranged for in advance 
by writing Textile Hall, Greenville. 

As the Southern Textile Exposition 
is intended for persons connected with 
or interested in the textile industry, it 
is not open to the general public ex- 
cept on the first day, and because of 
limited aisle space and the large at- 
tendance, children under 16 years of 
uge will not be permitted. 
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Card Lap Conveyor and New Yarn 
Machinery in Graniteville Mill 





Four of the 60 new 276-spindle, 342-inch gauge long draft spinning frames in the Granitev lle 
mill, These frames, furnished by H. & B. American Machine Co., with pivoted-motor base, 
individual-frame driven motors, have ball-bearing cylinders and other new features. 


GRANITEVILLE, S. C., is rich in 
southern textile tradition. It 
was at Graniteville that William 
Gregg, recognized as the founder 
of the factory system in the South, 
established the Graniteville mill, 
in 1845. That this plant, part of 
which still occupies the blue gran- 
ite rock building erected by its 
founder nearly 100 years ago, is 
selected as a case-study of cur- 
rent modernization is not only ro- 
mantically interesting, but is a 
distinct reflection of the progres- 
Sive policies of the company. 
Since the establishment of this 
original plant in 1845, the com- 
pany has grown and expanded, 
only last month taking into the 
corporate organization two plants 
that had previously been operated 
by its management. The corpora- 
tion, Graniteville Company, now 
has six manufacturing plants and 
a dyeing-finishing plant. The lat- 
ter, the Gregg Dyeing Company, 
was erected in 1924 and named in 
honor of the founder of the insti- 
tution. The Graniteville, Hick- 


man, Warren and Vaucluse plants 
are located in Horse Creek Valley 
of South Carolina; the Sibley and 
Enterprise divisions, in Augusta, 
Ga., are the most recent additions 
to the organization. 

Graniteville, as has been well 
pointed out by Leavelle McCamp- 
bell, chairman of the board of the 
company, “is an institution”. Or- 
ganized in 1845, “it was the only 
southern mill which ran through- 
out the War Between the States. 
It made cloth for the uniforms of 
the Confederate armies. . .. The 
Graniteville mill, as its name im- 
plies, is built of the ‘stone eternal’, 
solid blue granite quarried on the 
property. Although nearly a cen- 
tury has passed, it stands like 
some grand old cathedral as 
staunch and true as the day it was 
finished. The wooden axle of 
Grege’s water wheel was 30 inches 
in diameter. With the exception 
of five cottages which were de- 
stroyed by fire, every one he built 
is still in use. .. The rock dam 
which Gregg built just above 


Graniteville is another sturdy 
piece of handiwork. This dam 
and another at Vaucluse, built in 
1877, in accordance with Gregg’s 
idea of construction, are both in- 
tg 

The general policy of the organ- 
ization has consistently been to 
maintain and modernize its equip- 
ment, and a typical illustration is 
found in what has recently been 
done, and is currently in progress, 
in the historic old Graniteville 
mill. 

Some few years ago, three pro- 
cess picking was changed to two- 
process, and subsequently this was 
converted into single-process. At 
the beginning of the current im- 
provement program, old_ style 
spooling and warping were re- 
placed by modern automatic spool- 
ing with high speed warping with 
stationary cheese creel. The pres- 
ent program contemplates _ re- 
placement of existing automatic 
looms; and installation of single- 
process long or high draft roving 
and long draft spinning, has re- 
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cently been completed. 

To accommodate the new roving 
and spinning frames, an interest- 
ing engineering feat was accomp- 
lished. The original mill building 
housing the carding department on 
the first floor, and spinning on 
the second floor, was only 50 feet 
in width. Founder Gregg, though 
remarkably prescient in almost 
every respect, did not foresee 
present-day large packages and 
long frames. In preparation for 
the new roving and _ spinning 
equipment, the mills’ engineering 
department widened the building 
by approximately 28 feet, using 
the original stone in the construc- 
tion of the wall and preserving 
with remarkable faithfulness the 
original architecture. The only 
major changes were in the substi- 
tution of steel sash for the origi- 
nal wooden sash, and the use of 
steel I-beams for support in the 
additional bay, though the origi- 
nal wooden beams in the remain- 
der of the structure are still in ser- 
vice. 


New Carding and Spinning 


There are 14 new 112-spindle 
10 x 5% _~—sslubbers, which are 
equipped with four-roll and scroll 
high-draft mechanisms, and con- 
vert the roving department to sin- 
gle process, replacing two proces- 
ses, 11 x 5% and 8 x 4. Each of 
these frames is driven by an indi- 
vidual 5-hp motor, mounted on a 
pivoted motor base, driving 
through flat belt. This new frame 
is equipped with new double chain 
drive horsehead and new spur 
gear compound, rustproof top 
clearer covers, and all-steel casing 
off plates. 

The spinning frames are four- 
roll long draft. There are 60 new 
warp frames, of 276 spindles each, 
31-inch gauge, 24-inch ring; and 
43 filling frames of 224 spindles 
and 5 filling frames of 208 spind- 
les which have been converted to 
long draft by the application of 
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In this plan sketch, the heavy black 
line shows the route of the lap-and- 
can conveyor through the picker and 
card rooms. Starting in front of the 
pickers, it passes behind and in front 
of practically every card, and behind 
the drawing frames. “Up” and “down” 
indicate where the track is raisdd and 
lowered to pass over machines and 
other points it does not serve. This con- 
veyor equipment was installed by Me- 
chanical Handling Systems, Inc., De- 
troit, Mich. 


four-roll drafting. The new warp 
frames are equipped with helical 
cut cylinder and jack gears, 
crowned tape tension pulleys, and 
ball bearings on the cylinders with 
high pressure lubrication. Each 
is driven by a 10-hp self-cleaning 
textile motor on pivoted motor 
base, driving by flat belt. 


Card Lap Conveyor 


A unique and extremely inter- 
esting application of material 
handling is a continuous conveyor 
for card laps and cans of card 
sliver which was especially de- 
signed for and installed in the 
preparatory departments of this 
mill. As stated, the mill building 
is extremely narrow, with the 
picker room at one end, and because 
of this lay-out, the problem of 
transporting laps from pickers to 
cards, and card cans to drawing, 
was a particularly difficult one that 
would not prevail in a mill of dif- 
ferent design. 

To relieve the congestion of 
traffic resulting from this situa- 
tion, the mill installed a contin- 
uous traveling conveyor which, 
with the single-process picking, 
dispenses with practically all in- 
ter-process manual handling of 
stock from the opener room to the 
first process of drawing. While 
obviously “tailor-made” for this 
specific installation, to meet the 
conditions prevailing there, its ar- 
rangement and operation will be 
of general interest as perhaps the 
only installation of its kind for 
the purpose. 

The accompanying plan sketch, 
and the photographs, will give a 
clear idea of how the conveyor 
operates. It is a continuous chain, 
on anti-friction carriers, operat- 
ing on an overhead track suspend- 
ed from the ceiling. It is endless, 
and is operated by a 5-hp motor 
through variable speed transmis- 
sion. The entire conveyor chain is 
1,723 feet in length, and carries 
172 cars or carriers, located on 
the chain on 10-foot centers. Each 
of these carriers is constructed to 
carry, horizontally, one or two 
picker laps, as required, and the 
bottom of the car is a platform 
which will carry three cans of sliv- 
er. There are 126 cards in the 
mill, and the path of the conveyor 
is so arranged that it passes along 
the back and in front of each card. 
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The operation of the conveyor 
may be understood by following a 
complete cycle of its movement. 
The entire conveyor operates con- 
tinuously and is so timed that it 
makes a complete circuit in 40 min- 
utes. On doffing a picker, and 
checking for weight, the picker 
room hand simply places the lap in 
the supports on an empty car on 
the conveyor, which makes its turn 
in the picker room and thus is con- 
venient for this purpose. The laps 
remain on the cars until they are 
removed, as needed, as they pass 
any card that requires a fresh lap. 
The spacing of the cars on the con- 
veyor track and the traveling speed 
of the conveyor are such that any 


card hand at any point in the room. 


will immediately have, at the exact 
place he needs it, a new lap. Ob- 
viously, the conveyor, since all laps 
as doffed may be placed on the 
cars, makes storage of laps on 
racks or trucks unnecessary. 

Since the conveyor passes the 
front of all cards, the card hands in 
doffing the cards merely place the 
full cans of sliver onto the passing 
cars. At one point in the circuit, 
the conveyor passes directly behind 
the first line of drawing frames, 
so that the breaker drawing hands 
remove the cans of sliver from the 
cars, at the same time loading the 
empty cans on the cars so that 
these are carried past the fronts of 
the cards convenient to the card 
hands in starting up after doffing 





THESE three photographs illustrate the 

unique lap conveyor at Graniteville, 
which is fully described in the accompanying 
article and the plan sketch on the preceding 
page. In the photograph at the top, the car- 
rier or car in the foreground has been loaded 
with two laps, just doffed from pickers in 
background. The conveyor operates contin- 
uously, and these laps are carried on this car 
until they are removed by a card hand, at 
any point along the circuit of the traveling 
conveyor. Immediately behind is seen a car- 
rier containing three full cans of card sliver. 
These were placed on this car by a card hand 
doffing cards, and will remain in travel un- 
til removed, when needed, by a breaker draw- 
ing hand for creeling. 

The center photograph shows the conveyor 
moving down an alley, in front of the line of 
cards on the right, and back of the line on 
the left. Thus, the conveyor constantly 
provides picker laps at the point needed, 
and there are ample cars so there are always 
plenty of available cars or carriers on which 
full cans of card sliver may be nwlaced, to bé 
taken ‘‘off the line’’ as needed when thev 
pass the backs of the breaker drawinc; and 
for taking cars of empty sliver cans from the 
drawing, lap pins. cans of waste, etc. 

The bottom photograph ilustrates how the 
conveyor track is elevated to clear machines 
over which ‘t nrasees at ‘‘inactive’’ stages of 
its travel. Note the track at the left returns 
to the normal level. 


In the sketch on the preceding page, the 
conveyor is shown by the heavy black line, 
with the cards and other machines indicated; 
and the points where the conveyor track is 
raised to clear machines at ‘‘inactive’’ 
— and where it returns to normal level 
shown. 
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Two of the 14 new 112-spindle long 
draft slubbers at Gran teville, 
equipped with four-roll and scroll 
high-draft mechanism. These 


frames are of H. & B. make. 


the cards. 

Thus, the need for floor storage 
of full or empty card sliver cans 
and for moving these from one pro- 
cess to another is eliminated. 

The conveyor cars also are used 
for transporting cans of card waste 
as well as picker lap pins back to 
the picker room. 

At one point in its circuit, in or- 
der to traverse behind the drawing 
frames, the track is elevated so 
that the cars rise above the ma- 
chinery, and returns then to nor- 
mal level. 

The number of cars on the con- 
veyor, and its speed, were worked 
out so that one complete circuit of 
the conveyor conforms to the doff- 
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ing cycle of the cards and creeling 
of the breaker drawing. 

Extended experience with the 
conveyor demonstrates its complete 
practicability for this particular 
installation. The advantages in 


Oscar Johnson Urges Use of General 
Treasury Funds For Cotton Payments 


THE annual meeting of the National 
Cotton Council, Inc., was held at 
the Bon-Air Vanderbilt Hotel, Augusta. 
Ga., on January 27-29. Most of the 
sessions were devoted to committee re- 
ports and discussions, but one general 
session, on Tuesday, January 27, in- 
cluded three important addresses. 
One of these, prepared by Donald 
Comer, chairman of the board of Avon- 
dale Mills, was read by Robert W. Phil- 
ip, editor of Corron, in Mr. Comef’s 
absence.due to illness. The paper dis- 
cussed means of improving the income 
of the southern cotton farmer, 
W. L. Clayton, head of the cotton 
firm of Anderson, Clayton & Company, 
and now Deputy Federal Loan Admin- 


istrator in Washington, was another 
speaker. Mr. Clayton declared against 
Some of the representatives of 


manufacturing interests attending 
the National Cotton Council meet- 


ing in August. 
Top row, left to right, Dwight 
Wilhelm, secretary, Ala. Cotton 


Mfrs. Assn.; A. K. Winget, — 
Mfg. Co., Albemarle, N. C.; A. 
Fisher, Cannon Mills; Charles %. 
Shepard, Gadsden, Ala. ; and 
Stanley W. Converse, Clifton (Ss. 
C.) Mfg. Co. 

Seated, “Robert W. Philip, editor of 
‘‘Cotton’’ » who presented the ad- 
dress of Donald Comer; Claudius 
T. Murchison, Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute; Fred Symmes, presi- 
dent, and W. M. McLaurine, sec- 
retary, American Cotton Mfrs. 
Assn., and L. T. Barringer, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 





Left, William Rhea Blake, executive sec- 
retary, and, right, Oscar Johnston, presi- 
dent, of the National Cotton Council .. 


attempts to peg the world price of cot- 
ton, adding that the proposed market- 
ing certificate plan of financing cotton 
loans is the best suggestion he has 
seen, as to the domestic problem. 


Oscar Johnston, in his annual ad- 
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elimination of congestion and sav- 
ing in space are self-evident, and 
observation of it in operation dem- 
onstrates there is no confusion, or 
hazard to either workers or the. 
condition of the stock in process. 


dress as president of the Council, sub- 
mitted his personal recommendations 
for the solution of the cotton problem. 
lle recommended, for the duration of 
the war, a continuation of the provi- 
sions of AAA providing for a loan not 
under 52 per cent of parity; that pay- 
ments be made on the basis of the dif- 
ference between the average at-the- 
farm price on date of sale and “pari- 
ty’, or certainly not under 80 per cent 
of parity; that payments be made upon 
vross production; that funds for cot- 
ton payments should be appropriated 


from the treasury of the United 
States; that soil conservation pay- 
ments be continued: and that assur- 
ance be given that Government-held 


cotton will not be disposed of during 
the war in competition with free 
cotton. 

A number of representatives of the 
manufacturing branch of the industry 
attended along with the delegates rep- 
resenting cotton shippers, 
warehousemen, 


growers, 


ginners, ete. 




















Photos by Robert W. Philip and Theo 


hensiveness of the fields and territories embraced by 
left to right, Josef Pollack, of The Cotton Thre: ad Instituce 
’; Dwight M. Wilhelm, Alabama Cotton Mfrs, 
Lewis R. Morley, Fall River Cotton Mfrs 
Cotton-Textile Institute; 
’: Charles K. Everett, Cotton Textile Institute: 
Lionel P. Adams, Textile Export Association. 


Top row: 
Philip, Editor of ‘‘Cotton’ 
The Cotton Thread Institute: 

Second row: James G. Torrens, 
Editor of ‘‘Textile World’ 
Bedford Cotton Mfrs. Assn.: 


Third Row: Frank Hillery, Textile Export Assn.; 
president, 
Assn. of 8. 


Narrow Fabrics Group: R. Foster Howell, Paul B. Halstead, and Claudius Murchison, Cotton-Tex- 
secretary, and 


ed Yarn Group: James A. Chapman, 
rics; William P. Jacobs, Cotton Mfrs. 
Cotton Mfrs. Assn. 

Fourth Row: Lewis F. Sawyer, 
tile Institute; Stanley B. Hunt, 
Mfrs. Assn.: and Theo. M. Forbes, 


Carded Yarn Group; 


ANOTHER co-ordination confer- 
ence of textile trade associa- 
tion executives was held on Wed- 
nesday, January 8, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, under the direction of 
Claudius T. Murchison, president 
of The Cotton-Textile Institute. 
The group, an informal one, in- 
cludes the active, directing heads of 
the associations serving those ele- 


Textile Economics Bureau: 
Cotton 
Others who attended the conference. but not the luncheon, 
and EB. F. Vandervoort, Assn. 


Mfrs. 


Conferenee of Textile Association 


M. Forhes 
These ‘‘round-the-table’’ candid shots show those of the 


this organization. 


Assn.: 
Assn.: 
Irene L Bluint. 


Frank E. Slack, Assn. 
Cotton Mfrs. Assn, 
C.: Fred Morrison, 


counsel, 


Hunter Marshall, 
of Georgia. 
were: 


Assn. 


of Cotton Textile 


ments in the textile industry desig- 
nated under Industry Committee 
No. 1 of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. They meet for the purpose 
of reviewing matters of national 
character affecting mutual inter- 
ests of these groups. Dr. Murchi- 
son began the conference about two 
years ago. 

The conference brings together 


Nationa! 


Federation of 
W. P. Pickett, Textile Fabrics Association: 


of Cotton Yarn Distributors: 
of S. C.: Alice C. Moore, Nationa! 
Cotton-Textile 


Russell T. Fisher, National Assn. 
Merchants of N. Y. 
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Co-ordination Conference who stayed for lunch, and indicate the mpr 
This meeting was held in 
C. Whtney Dall. 
Wilwyn Herbert, Narrow Fabrics Institute; 
H. A. Sherman, 
National 


New York City on January 8 
Rayon Weavers Assn.: Robert W. 
David Snyder, 
Cotton-Textile Institute 

Textiles; Douglas G. Woolf, 
Fred W. Steele, New 


E. O. Fitzsimmons, Card 
of Finishers of Textile F - 
M. McLaurine, Americ 


Assn 


Institute: W. 


Cott on 


H. Entwistle, president, N. C. 


of Cotton Mfrs.: B. C. Forrest, 


the “‘sentries” of the several indus- 
try groups, away from the routine 
of their own affairs, to hear and 
discuss thoughts on matters of com- 
mon concern. It embraces nation- 
al groups, sectional and state asso- 
ciations and functional organiza- 
tions within the scope of Industry 
Committee No. 1’s definition of the 
textile industry. 
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Air Filtering and Conditioning 


FOR the SPINNING ROOMS of 
LOUISVILLE TEXTILES. INC. 





THE MANUFACTURING plant of 
Louisville Textiles, Inc., is 
located in the city of Louisville, 
Ky., in the midst of a residential 
section and a number of small 
manufacturing plants, and along- 
side the main tracks of the L. & 
N. Railroad. All of these use 
soft coal, and as a consequence 
the air is heavily laden with soot 
and smoke particles. When this 
air comes in contact with the 
stock in process in the mil] it 
causes soot streaks and stains 
which cannot be entirely removed. 
The problem is more serious in 
the spinning rooms than in other 
departments due to the high spin- 
dle speed which whips the fine 
particles of smoke and dirt into 
the yarn. Surface contact of full 
bobbins with large particles of 
soot which settle on the creels and 
machines causes some damage but 
it is not as much as that caused 
by the high speed of the stock in 
the machines. 

Hence, the first step has been 
to tackle the worst spot first, and 
accordingly an installation has 
been made to clean the air before 
it is admitted to the spinning 
rooms. This called for some form 
of filtration other than the usual 
mechanical types because 
these would not remove 
smoke particles efficiently. 
In recent years the princi- 
ple of electrical precipita- 


A view in one of the Louis- 
vile Textiles, Inc., spin- 
ning rooms, both of which 
are served by the air-filter- 
ing-conditioning system. 
Note the air ducts of the 
conditioning system, and 
also the fluorescent light- 
ing installation in this de- 
partment. 


System 


By J. C. Hipp 


Engineer, Spartanburg Office 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


tion has been developed and ap- 
plied successfully to remove 
smoke and dust particles in air 
circulating systems, and it is this 
method that was selected here. 

Inasmuch as the problem in- 
volved handling and filtering the 
air, a central station system of air 
conditioning was installed to pro- 
vide humidity, heating and evapo- 
rative cooling in conjunction with 
the cleaning, but the primary ob- 
ject in making the installation 
was to clean the air. 

The air filter selected combines 
electrical precipitation with auto- 
matic mechanical filtration in a 
single unit. This equipment was 
furnished by the American Air 
Filter Company, Inc., Louisville, 
Ky., and is known as the Electro- 
Matic air filter. The automatic 
self-cleaning viscous air filter, 
which has been on the market for 
some years, is the basis of the 
design and provides a means of 
trapping and removing continuous- 
ly the collected dust. 


It embodies the conventional 


vertical curtain design consisting 





of a series of angular-shaped met- 
al plates mounted in parallel on 
two endless chains which rotate 
over top and bottom sprockets. 
The bottom section of curtain is 
immersed in an oil reservoir 
which serves to clean the plates 
and coat them with a viscous film. 
The middle sections of the plates 
are at an angle of 60 degrees with 
the horizontal edges at front and 
rear in order to change the direc- 
tion of air flow and create a tur- 
bulence which produces more ef- 
fective impingement on the vis- 
cous surface of the _ collector 
plates. The curtains move verti- 
cally at the rate of 7 feet 6 inches 
every 24 hours. 

The electrical features of the 
filter consist of an ionizing unit 
set up in front of the first curtain, 
and means for applying electrical 
potential of opposite polarity to 
adjacent plates in both the front 
and rear curtains. 

Dust laden air entering the filt- 
er first passes through the ionizer 
in which the dust particles re- 
ceive a positive electrical charge. 
The ionized dust and smoke parti- 
cles pass on to the filter curtains 
and enter the electrostatic field 
between the charged plates. The 
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Left, looking up from the spinning room to the penthouse, is seen a return air well in the air-filtering- 
conditioning system. Right, an interior view in the penthouse showing, at right of photograph, the 
backs of the air filters, and, center, tops of return air wells and, left, the front of the air washer. 


positively charged dust particles 
are repelled by the positively 
charged plates and attracted to 
the grounded plates which are 
negative to the particles. Upon 
touching a grounded plate the 
dust particle gives up its positive 
charge and is no longer attracted 
to the plate, but is held suspend- 
ed in the viscous film. When the 
plates rotate through the oil res- 
ervoir the dust particles are free 
to settle to the bottom as sludge. 


Performance 


The precipitation of smoke and 
fine dust particles cannot be eval- 
uated by the count or weight 
method of determining efficiency, 
but can be shown very accurately 
by the discoloration method as de- 
veloped by the National Bureau of 
Standards. With this method sam- 
ples of air, before and after 
passing through the filter, are 
drawn simultaneously 
through comparable 
areas of chemical pa- 
per. A comparison of 
the degree of discolor- 
ation of these areas 


A panorama of the 
inside of the _ pent- 
house of the air-fil- 
tering - conditioning 
installation at Louis- 
ville Textiles, Inc., 
showing, right to left, 
the air filters, the re- 
turn air wells, the air 
washer, and the fan. 


by the transmission of light to a 
photo-electric cell shows the relative 
amounts of smoke and dust in the 
two air samples, and a simple 
computation gives the cleaning ef- 
ficiency in percentage of removal. 
The filter described here, tested by 
this method, disclosed an efficiency 
of 85 per cent with atmospheric 
smoke and dust. 

This installation has been in op- 
eration only a short while but 
seems to solve the problem satis- 
factorily. It is believed that the 
installation for the _ spinning 
rooms only will furnish the re- 
quired protection, and that it may 
not be necessary to filter the air 
for other departments. 

The unit cost of the air filter 
will vary with the size of the in- 
stallation, but may be stated in av- 
erage figures as $100 per thousand 
c. f. m. capacity of the filter. 

The central station air condi- 











tioning system consists of an air 
washer and ducts supplemented 
by atomizer heads. It was design- 
ed to produce and maintain an in- 
side condition of 60 per cent rela- 
tive humidity and 90 degrees tem- 
perature against an outdoor sum- 
mer condition of 96 degrees dry 
bulb and 72 degrees wet bulb tem- 
perature. It has capacity for 
complete change of air every five 
minutes. Flexibility in operation 
is provided by a four-speed con- 
trol on the motor driving the fan. 
This permits handling smaller 
volume of air in winter than in 
summer, or when one or both spin- 
ning rooms are shut down, and 
thereby saves in power consumed. 
The system was built and in- 
stalled by Parks-Cramer Company, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

The engineers for the entire 
project were Lockwood Greene 
Engineers, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C. 
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Material-Handling in the Textile Industry 


e There has been a considerable increase 
of interest in material-handling equipment on 
the part of forward-looking mill men in the 
textile industry. This may have been brought 
about by increased labor costs, or pressure 
for production with a natural increase in the 
problems of handling and transportation, as 
well as by the development and availability 
of suitable methods. 


At a recent meeting of the Southern Tex 
tile Association the following were set up as 
ideal factors in material-handling: 


(1) Stock must be moved with the least 
amount of effort; (2) it must be handled in 
a manner safest to the operative moving it; 
(3) the stock must arrive at its destination 
in the best possible condition and with th: 
least damage; (4) it must involve the leas* 
mixing of the stock with other stock in proc- 





ess; (5) it must be done in the most eco- 
nomical manner; (6) the path of the shortest 
haul must be used; (7) the fewest possible 
operations involved; (8) the work must be 
done in such a way that as many empty back- 
hauls will be eliminated as possible; and (9) 
the handling must be done with as little dam- 


age to floors, building and equipment as 
possible. 


The advantages of mater.al-handling equip- 
ment are obvious, but the advantages in re- 
lation to cost are not always so easy to see. 
It is true that the processes cannot be made 
entirely straight-line in the textile industry 
—it is almost a matter of ‘‘tailor-made’’ ap- 
plication in each case—but there are in- 
stances where mechanical, rolling, lifting or 
a equipment can make money for a 
mill, 


The photographs on this and the following 
page show examples of material-handling 
equipment in textile plants, and while a mill 
may not be able to duplicate an exact appli- 
cation because of differing conditions, there 
is a good possibility that these illustrations 
may suggest similar installations. 





The first series of photos illustrate several different types of material-handling equipment: 
bales of cloth from warehouse to boxcar; upper right, the motor truck hauling several bales of cloth up an incline. 


upper left, the gravity conveyor loadiug 
Lower picturcs 


show types of equipment for moving stock to higher level: left, the chain hoist speeds up and makes work of {employes ondion; center, 
conveyor-type moves stock to the next process; right, movable device for stacking packaged goods in mill 
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Photos on this and the 
following page were fur- 
nished by: Lewis Shep- 
ard Sales Corp.; Shep- 
ard Niles Orane & Hoist 


; Link-Belt Go.; 
Standard Conveyor Co.; 
Louden Machinery Co.; 

' Automatic Transporta- 
This mill eliminates a rehandling problem by storing everything on wheels. The fiber boxes protect the stock, tion Co.;: and Continen- 
have it readily accessible, and permit moving quic i 
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The above photographs depict applications of overhead rail and hoist equipment from the time the bale of cotton is moved until the 
goods are processed in the finishing plant. Equipment as pictured decreases strain on operative, moves material in a safe manner 
and requires no additional floor space. An interesting application is shown in upper righthand picture, for storage of Jacquard patterns. 
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MAINTENANCE METHODS 


at the Marshall Field Mills 


A special section presenting 10 articles by 14 executives of the Man- 
ufacturing Division of Marshall Field & Company, covering their 
methods of maintenance of plant equipment, buildings, services, ete. 





By H. W. Whiteomb 


Assistant Production Manager 
Manufacturing Division, Marshall Field & Company 


THE NATURE and organization 

of our Manufacturing Divi- 
sion is such that the maintenance 
policy to be followed by our vari- 
ous mills has become an important 
function of general management. 
This brief article describes, in a 
general way, the methods we use 
to control and co-ordinate the 
policy to be followed by our vari- 
ous units. 

Marshall Field and Company, 
Manufacturing Division, owns and 
operates, in North Carolina and 
Virginia, ten mills, occupying 
2,500,000 square feet or about 60 
acres of factory floor space and 
connected warehouses, and in- 
cludes 125,000 spindles and 3,600 
looms. In addition to the mill 
property, the company owns 1,600 
houses and store buildings in the 
various villages. This group of 
mills was originally acquired and 
developed in order to manufacture 
textile products for the various 
branches of the company’s whole- 
sale division, since discontinued. 
This accounts for the wide diver- 
sification of products ranging from 
our domestics section, including 
blankets, bedspreads, sheets and 
towels to such unrelated products 
as rayon greige goods, full-fash- 
ioned hosiery, woolen piece goods 
and the finest American Oriental 
rugs produced in America. 

This wide diversification of 
products and processes compli- 
cates what otherwise might be a 
routine maintenance program. 


Each of the various mills is under 


the direct supervision of a mill 
manager and superintendent. Un- 
der a previous setup, mill main- 
tenance was left pretty much to 
the discretion of the mill manag- 
er and as a result of this system 
we found after a period of years 
that there had been no uniformity 
or general policy followed by the 
different individuals concerned 
and the condition of the various 
mills and the machinery within 
them varied widely from bad to 
excellent. Naturally each mill 
manager was influenced by pre- 
vailing conditions in his particular 
branch of the industry and by his 
own ideas of what constituted 
good or sufficient maintenance 
expenditures. 

About five years ago this sys- 
tem was changed. General Man- 
agement assumed _ responsibility 
for allocating funds for mainten- 
ance purposes and for approving 
or rejecting recommendations of 
the individual managers. The 
plant engineer, whose department 
services all mills, was given re- 
sponsibility for preparing and 
carrying out the general program 
and specific responsibility for 
maintenance of buildings, grounds, 
boiler plants, water and sewer fa- 
cilities and other equipment of a 
general character common to all 
mills. As a result of this program 
our mills today are in a uniformly 
good physical condition, the man- 
agement is fully informed on con- 
ditions in each mill and each of 
our operating executives has in his 


Maintenanee as a Management Policy 


desk a five-year program of capi- 
tal investments and major replace- 
ment and repair items which we 
will carry out as fast as funds are 
available. 

Although we have transferred 
final responsibility for mainten- 
ance policy from the mill manager 
to general management, we have 
actually increased the interest and 
enthusiasm of the mill managers 
and superintendents in the main- 
tenance program for their particu- 
lar mills. In preparing the pro- 
grams, in working out the budgets, 
in studying specific projects 
within the mills, the plant engi- 
neers work very closely with the 
mill operating executives and be- 
fore any project is finally ap- 
proved by general management, 
the mill manager and the plant 
engineer must be in complete ac- 
cord on the advisability of the in- 
vestment and the probable results 
to be obtained from the improve- 
ment, 

We believe that a continuous, 
logical, planned maintenance pro- 
gram is necessary for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. To counteract actual wear 

and tear 

2. To secure continuous pro- 

duction 

3. To insure flexibility of plant 

and product 

4. To secure maximum produc- 

tion 

5. To secure production at low- 

_ est possible cost 
6. To keep our plants competi- 
tive from the standpoint of 
reliability, modernization 
and safety 

As stated, we have a carefully- 

studied balancing and moderniza- 
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tion program worked out which we 
expect to complete in about five 
years. During the last quarter of 
each year, however, we work out 
a detailed maintenance and capi- 
tal budget for the following year 
after top management has indicat- 
ed the amount of funds available. 
In working up these budgets, we 
select those items set up in the 
five-year program with minor va- 
riations in accordance’ with the 
ideas of the mill managers and 
plant engineer. 

We actually work out four bud- 
gets with which General Manage- 
ment is concerned. The titles of 
these programs are almost self- 
explanatory: (1) Capital Invest- 
ment budget; (2) Capital Main- 
tenance budget; (3) Controlled 
Mill Expense budget; and (4) Vil- 
lage Maintenance budget. The 
Capital Investment budget includes 
new equipment or buildings which 
are desirable for an increased pro- 
duction, a new or changed type of 
product, or to replace inefficient 
or obsolete equipment. Each item 
in this budget shows an excellent 
return on the investment ranging 
from 15 to 35 per cent. Such items 
as Barber-Colman spooling and 
warping, one-process roving, ray- 
on throwing equipment,  etc., 
would be included in this budget. 

The Capital Maintenance budget 
includes the replacement of pres- 
ent equipment which is worn out 
or undesirable because of high re- 
pair costs, safety factors, etc. This 
program includes such items as 
boiler and loom replacements; au- 
tomobiles and trucks; pumps and 
compressors and other similar 
items. 

The Controlled Mill Expense bud- 
get includes all of the regular 
items of mill repair expense which 
can be foreseen in advance. The 
foreman of each department is in- 
strumental in drawing up this 
budget in conjunction with the 
mill superintendent and a member 
of the engineering staff. By using 
intelligently a budget of this kind, 
General Management actually 
controls the amount to be spent 
in each mill by months for un- 
usual expense items throughout 
the year. We find that this meth- 
od insures a continuous mainten- 
ance program, levels out the peaks 
and valleys of expense expendi- 
tures and prevents’ unusually 





H. W. WHITCOMB 


(The photographs which illustrate this spe- 
cial section on Maintenance by Marshall Field 
& Company executives were made especially 
for this purpose by J. G. Farrell, Jr., of the 
company’s Engineering Department). 


heavy charges in bad months or 
seasons merely because several 
foremen in various departments 
decided to carry out a heavy re- 
pair program at the same time. 
The Controlled Mill Expense bud- 
get includes a wide variety of 
items, typical of which would be: 
repairs to heating, water or hu- 
midification systems; roof re- 
pairs; retying of Jacquard heads; 
rings for jack spinning frames; 
re-clothing of cards and any other 
items which are a part of a regu- 
lar systematic maintenance pro- 
gram of buildings and equipment. 

After this budget has been 
worked out in detail and the in- 
dividual items and the total ap- 
proved by management, the plant 
engineer works out a monthly 
schedule with the mill manager al- 
locating each item a definite start- 
ing date. The completion date is 
estimated and this information is 
included in our cash budget. On 
the first of each month each mill 
manager requests the engineering 
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department to issue a requisition 
for each item in his mill’s budget 
for that month and this requisi- 
tion is signed by the plant engi- 
neer, the mill manager, the con- 
troller and the production manag- 
er. This system sounds complicat- 
ed but it actually is not as most 
items go through in a routine way 
and it has the advantage of giv- 
ing each principal executive an 
opportunity to question a major 
item in the light of changes in 
conditions which may have oc- 
curred since the budget was drawn 
up and approved. 

The Village Maintenance budget 
includes necessary repairs. to 
houses, streets and other comple- 
mentary equipment. Our paint- 
ing, street work, etc., is now done 
on a regular routine basis so that 
this budget is practically auto- 
matic to make up and execute. Our 
village department has many 
years’ background and can antici- 
pate quite accurately the demands 
which will be made upon it. 

In all of our budgets, we include 
a contingency fund to take care 
of emergency or unforeseen items 
which always arise. We find that 
each year we are able to budget 
more accurately as we build up 
more experience and our person- 
nel becomes more familiar with 
the principles involved. 

I have tried to show that Gen- 
eral Management in our company 
is seriously interested in the main- 
tenance program of our mills. We 
are constantly interested in im- 
proving our maintenance methods 
and in establishing higher stand- 
ards of performance and in reduc- 
ing our costs. We try not to be 
arbitrary but rather to encourage 
our operating men to take the lead 
in planning, developing, and car- 
rying out our general maintenance 
policies. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: On the following 
pages are ten articles, each written 
by one or more Marshall Field ez- 
ecutives for this presentation, each 
covering a separate, important 
function of maintenance as carried 
out in the several plants of this ez- 
tensive, diversified and progressive 
organization. Each is a splendid 
job. 

Together, with Mr. Whitcombd’s 


introduction, they serve to form the 
most comprehensive, useful manual 
on maintenance covering all classes 
of textile plants we have ever seen. 
We are proud to be the medium of 
presenting it to the industry, and 
are grateful for the privilege to J. 
Frank Wilson, production manager 
of the organization, and Mr. Whit- 
comb, and their participating asso- 
crates. 
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Maintenanee of Cotton 


Mill Machinery 


By P. H. Burrus, Jr.* and W. J. Squires** 
Assistant Supt. Sheeting Mill; **Assistant Quality Officer 
Manufacturing Division, Marshall Field & Company 





1. OPENING THROUGH WARP- 
ING. The basis for maintaining cotton 
mill machinery is to get to the job be- 
fore it gets to you. The foreman, sec- 
ond hand, section man, or fixer will 
soon find that by doing this the break- 
downs or delays in production will be 
negligible. 

In our plant we have tried to estab- 
lish certain basie things that require 
periodic attention such as daily clean- 
ing, week-end clean-up, daily oiling and 
daily or weekly inspection by fixers or 
section men of delicate parts that as 
a general rule cause the majority of 
machine stops. 

OLD-TIMER’s policy of making notes 
of frequent troubles and constant 
checking on these troubles has paid us 
many hank dividends. Section men or 
fixers are instructed to watch for and 
check constantly parts that they them- 
selves know are troublesome. Mainten- 
ance, therefore, through education can 
be reduced to routine repair work or 
through neglect to a breakdown job. 


We place the responsibility of main- 
tenance, as most all mills do, upon the 
shoulders of the section man. Since he 
is the repair man, he will work his 
head more in order to save his hands. 


In the opener room he knows that 
unless he cleans the No. 12 lattice open- 
ers every eight hours the results will 
be disastrous both from a repair job 
and the loss of laps. He also knows 
to clean the picker air filters every 
eight hours to eliminate back pressure 
and save a motor. He has found that 


by cleaning the apron pulleys in the 
F-7 feeders at least once a week he 
prevents cotton from accumulating 
around the pulleys, thus stretching the 
aprons or causing an apron to bind on 
some part of the feeder. 

Naturally in every process in the 
mill, oil plays an important part and 
constant attention to daily oiling and 
periodic greasing to ball bearings re- 
duces greatly the wear on gears, bear- 
ings, etc. There was some research 
done in our plant on the correct grease 
gun and oil can to use. It was found 
that the guns and cans in use were 
not best for the job as they either put 
too much lubricant on the bearing or 
not enough. After some study, a lever 
gun was adopted for grease and, for 
oil, an oiler that can be set to give 
any amount of oil desired and does not 
drip. 

A general system of overhauling is 
followed in both carding and spinning 
departments so that all machinery is 
overhauled at least once per year. The 
pickers come under this category al- 
though they are cleaned by removing 
screens and rolls every six weeks. 

The general maintenance of the card 
is the grinder’s responsibility, of course, 
with supervision from the foreman and 
second hand. Each year a certain num- 
ber of cards are re-clothed completely 
in order to insure good carding at all 
times. The maintenance of the card 
is imperative for good quality which is 
primarily the main function of a card, 
although at the same time it is neces- 
sary for it to produce pounds. 


Drawing rolls are cleaned daily. 
They are removed from the frames and 
scrubbed with a steel brush. Drawing 
has become increasingly important, be- 
cause in many mills where one process 
of roving is installed and the roving 
is run single in the spinning creel, the 
only doublings you have are from the 
drawing. 

In our carding department, as in 
most others, the roving frames are the 
producing units of the department and 
the basis fpom which production rec- 
ords, ete. are secured for this depart- 
ment. For this reason, and since the 
breakdown of one roving frame is such 
a large percentage of this group of ma- 
chines and will materially affect the 
earnings of the employee, more than 
will one card or one spinning side 
stopped, it is very necessary that de 
lays due to breakdown ‘be kept at a 
minimum, 

Here the correct application of lubri- 
cants with the correct lubricator, con- 
stant cleaning of the frames by the 
operators, and diligent inspection of 
machine parts, has provided constant 
running with little interference. 
Through experience the fixer has 
learned that should a particular part 
give trouble on one frame and if it is 
a part that will give trouble frequent- 
ly, that it will pay him to check all 
the other frames for the same trouble. 
These roving frames are overhauled 
once per year, re-aligned and re-leveled. 

Top rolls play a more important part 
with the long draft system of roving 
than with the conventional system. The 
fixer has to watch closely the top rolls, 
which due to so much bulk of drawing 
sliver, groove very readily. The clean- 
liness of the top rolls is also very im- 
portant from the standpoint of quality. 

The frame operator is responsible 
for oiling bobbin gears and _ spindle 
tips. This is done every 80 hours. The 
operator also cleans the builder mo- 
tion which if not cleaned properly will 
cause the rack to hang and prevent 
the traverse from changing, thus run- 
ning the presser finger over the end 





At left, an installation of long draft roving, and, right, a typical cotton card room in the Marshall 


Field group of mills. 
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of the bobbins and breaking down all 
ends. 

The spinning frame is overhauled 
once per year, at which time aprons 
are cleaned, spindles plumbed, and 
frames re-aligned and re-leveled. Dur- 
ing the daily operation of the frame, 
the section man pays attention to bob- 
bin size, particularly on filling so that 
it will fit correctly in shuttle. Each 
section man has an oiler under him 
and is responsible for the oiler. These 
oilers about once every three months 
blow all the long oil pipes out, espe- 
cially those to the middle bearings of 
the cylinder. 

Improvements in the spinning room 
have been due largely to experimenta- 
tion. Better builder chains have been 
secured, new bobbin formers with oil 
holes, new steel warp cams to aid in 
elimination of tangle bobbins caused by 
stuck rods, ete. 

The most intricate piece of machin- 
ery to fix is the Barber-Colman spool- 
er. Since in our plant the spooler is 
the bottle-neck, it is of utmost impor- 
tance that no delays due to breakdown 
oecur. It has been found that in this 
department supplies on hand mean dol- 
lars saved and for this reason the sec- 
tion men on the spooler have learned 
to replace the parts that wear quickly 
as they are placed on the spooler. 

A practice of cleaning the gear boxes 
and rocker shaft once each month and 
the traveler and blower once every 
three months has been adopted. This 
work is done on the week-end after 
the spooler has stopped. It has been 
found that this amount of cleaning is 
required for an operation of 120 hours 
per week, 

Twice daily the spooler and knotter 
are blown off and cleaned and as a 
general rule the knotters are changed 
once every two weeks. 

Maintenance is a follow-up job in- 
creasing or decreasing as the attention 
of the fixer or supervisor varies and 
is controllable if the fixer will pay at- 
tention to troublesome points that he 
knows occur frequently. 

2. LOOM MAINTENANCE. The 
subject of loom maintenance must be 
considered in connection with quality 
and production so that the highest pos- 
sible efficiency may be attained. Be 
fore this can be accomplished it is vast- 
ly important to have the men who are 
directly in charge of efficiency and 
loom maintenance—the loom fixers— 
well-trained so that they thoroughly 
understand the proper function of ev- 
ery part of the loom. I think that one 
of the weaknesses in most weaving 
rooms is that only a small percentage 
of the fixers really understand just 
how to set up a loom so that the high- 
est degree of efficiency and quality can 
be obtained. 

This is not meant to cast any reflec- 
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A typical cotton spinning room of the Marshall Field group. 


tion upon the fixers, because I think, 
in most cases, the fixers are doing the 
best they know and understand, but |! 
would place this responsibility upon 
management and supervision to see 
that before a man is put on as a loom 
fixer, or learner, as we sometimes say, 
that he thoroughly understands the ba- 
sic principles of weaving and loom op- 
eration and knows the proper settings, 
timings and adjustments of the various 
parts of the loom and also shows some 
“knack” at handling tools and machin- 
ery. 

Often foremen make the mistake of 
putting on men as fixers because they 
are “good fellows” and they happen 
to like them without considering the 
real qualifications for a good loom fix- 
er. I think it would be a fine thing 
for every mill, and also for the pros- 
pective fixer, to provide this prelimin- 
ary training and set up a standardized 
test for each prospective fixer to at- 
tain before he is permitted to go on, 
even as a learner-fixer. Perhaps this 
could be worked out, in most States, 
in connection with the Department of 
Vocational Education. I have dwelt 
somewhat at length on this phase, but 
[ am sure that this is the key to prop- 
er loom maintenance if properly su- 
pervised. 


In order for a loom to be kept in 
good mechanical condition, the various 
parts must be properly set and timed. 
One of the most important of these is 
the picking motion. The power of the 
pick should be adjusted so that just 
enough power is brought to bear on the 
shuttle to send it through the shed, 
across the loom, and properly “box” it 
on the other side. Any power more 
than this is excessive and will be detri- 
mental to the proper upkeep of the 
loom in that it will cause undue strain 
on the picking motion and other parts 
of the loom. This is particularly detri- 
mental to the life of shuttles, pickers, 
and picker sticks. The loom builders 
have built the picking motion on a 
scientific basis so that in delivering the 
pick the shuttle starts moving from 


the box slowly, the pick increasing in 
speed and power to the point of deliv- 
ery, or in other words, to the point 
where the shuttle leaves the picker and 
the power of the pick is released. 

The shuttle should move from the 
shuttle box in somewhat the same way 
that a baseball pitcher delivers the ball 
on the pitch; that is, by starting his 
hand slowly and increasing in speed 
until he turns the ball loose. 


Too much emphasis cannot be laid 
upon the proper setting and adjust- 
ment of the picking motion as this af- 
fects either directly or indirectly al- 
most every other part of the loom. 

The proper timing and setting of the 
harnesses is also a very important 
point since improper setting and tim- 
ing here may cause the shuttle to be 
deflected from its proper course and 
be thrown out, or strike the side or 
top of the shuttle box bruising the shut- 
tle and also resulting in imperfect 
work. The protector motion and al! 
give-ways should be checked periodic- 
ally to see that they are kept in per- 
fect working order so that when they 
are needed they will function properly 
and prevent breakage to loom parts 
and also to the warp. Two of the most 
important of the give-ways are the one 
provided on the box motion and the 
bobbin release and revoker on the mag- 
azine. 


One of the important points in loom 
maintenance is the replacing of worn 
parts. Of course, parts become worn 
to the point where they must be re 
placed with new parts and when these 
worn-out parts are not replaced when 
they become worn to this point they be- 
come detrimental to good work and ef- 
ficiency and may result in breakage 
or injury to other parts of the loom, 
so it is easy to see that it is very im- 
portant that worn-out parts be re- 
placed immediately with new parts. If, 
however, parts are replaced before they 
are really worn out, and this is done 
to any great extent, the cost of main- 
tenance will be increased on account of 
an excessive use of supplies which is 
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undesirable in these days of such keen 
competition; therefore, either extreme 
in the replacement of worn parts is un- 
desirable and detrimental to the best 
interest of all concerned. 

Another point of extreme importance 
is that of proper lubrication. All mov- 
ing parts should be lubricated at regu- 
lar intervals according to the speed or 
frequency of their movements. The oil- 
er should be instructed to use only suf- 
ficient oil to lubricate the parts and 
not to use an excessive amount to drip 
off on the floor or perhaps get into the 
cloth being woven. An oiling schedule 
is the only way to insure that all parts 
receive lubrication at the correct time 
and that will not be “fool-proof” unless 


the man doing the oiling is a conscien- 
tious type of person and will not skip 
oiling points on his rounds, 

While a number of other things could 
be mentioned that have a very definite 
bearing on loom maintenance and those 
that I have mentioned could be dis- 
cussed more in detail, I wish in clos- 
ing to emphasize the following three 
principles of good loom maintenance: 

In order to keep loom maintenance 
to a high standard of efficiency, it is 
necessary : 

1—To have the necessary parts and 

supplies, 

2—To have well-trained conscien- 

tious loom fixers and oilers, and 
3—To have the proper supervision. 





Maintenance of Bleachery and 


Finishing Mill Machinery 





By J. Beacham Wray 


Bleachery 
Manufacturing Division, Marshall Field & Company 





The maintenance of machinery in a 
bleachery and a blanket finishing mill 
will be discussed here. 

The bleachery, from a mechanical 
point of view, consists of that group of 
machinery which is necessary to sew 
cotton goods into kier lots, singe, 
bleach, finish, and convert into sheets, 
pillow cases, etc., ready for the con- 
sumer. This machinery processes goods 
varying in width from 20 inches greige 
to 99 inches greige. 

The finishing mill, from a mechani- 
cal point of view, consists of that group 
of machinery necessary to sew rolls of 
unfinished blankets and robe cloth in 
lots or runs to be napped and finished, 
eut and sewed, folded and boxed ready 
for the consumer. 

1. GREIGE ROOM. The _ greige 
room machinery consists chiefly of a 
singer, unrolling machine, and a perch 
where the tail-end of a roll of sheet- 
ing, pillow casing, or tubing is sewed 
to the head-end of another roll to form 
Suitable lots for processing in a white 
goods plant. The singer burns off the 
ends of the fibers or “fuzz” on each 
side of the sheeting. 

The sewing machines are blown out 
with an air hose to remove all lint and 
wiped off clean at the end of each 
week. The sewing machines are lubri- 
cated several times daily due to their 
high speed by oil cups built on top of 
the machines. All ball and roller 
bearings are lubricated once a month. 


Plain bearings, with or without oil 
rings, are oiled daily. Bearings on line 
shafts, reels, etce., are oiled twice a 
year. It is well to tie in the oiling of 
overhead shafts, reels, ete., with the 
semi-annual inventory as all machin- 
ery is generally stopped at that time. 

The nip rolls, through which all the 
cloth must pass in either rope form or 
open width, in one operation or an- 
other, are inspected the first thing each 
morning by feeling of the surface of 
each roll by hand to detect any burrs 
or imbedded objects which may punch 
holes in the sheeting, bedspreads, ete. 

2. BLEACH HOUSE. The mainten- 


ance of bleach house equipment, such 
as kiers, pumps, washers, squeezers, 
bins, etc., is a diversified affair. 

The cotton goods, whether it is wide 
sheeting or in the narrow widths, must 
be protected from the iron kier at all 
times by one means or another during 
the boil, peroxide bleach, or when left 
in the kier during the week-ends or 
holidays. The most effective means 
the writer has found is to paint the 
inside of the kiers with a mixture of 
Portland white cement and anti-hydro 
with enough water added to make a 
mushy, workable solution. An effec- 
tive brush can be made from a discard- 
ed broom. 

A set of 6 leg-stainless steel kier as- 
semblies for each kier will prevent rust 
from that source. 

A regular inspection is made each 
night of all pumps, valves, flanges, etc., 
while the kiers are under pressure, to 
detect leaks of kier liquor. When a 
leak is found, it is posted on a board 
to be repaired before the kier is put 
under pressure again. 

Many a tender kier of cloth has been 
caused by the failure of the proper per- 
son to close a valve and the failure of 
the check valve to hold under pressure. 
This is the kind of a thing that is an 
“out of sight, out of mind” proposition 
with many bleachers. It is highly im- 
perative that the valves and check 
valves on the many different pipe lines 
in a kier room be inspected and 
checked at regular intervals. 

There are just about as many differ- 
ent types of washers as there are 
bleach houses which use them. A com- 
mon type for wide sheeting is the 18- 
strand tight rope washer with accom- 
panying squeezer units. 

The modern trend in many instances 
is toward slack-rope washers of one 
kind or another and the elimination of 
tension at any and every point. Bias 
and bowed sheeting is a common head- 
ache in most bleacheries handling wide 
goods. 





Left, napping machines in the apieiaies: mill. 


in the finishing plant. 


Right, a blanket napper 
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Left, a rope washer used in the sheeting bleacher y. 


the finishing mill. 


The tight rope washer mentioned 
contains three wvod rolls; a drive roll, 
pit roll, and a rider roll. These rolls, 
after a period of time, become grooved 
or hollowed out where the strands of 
cloth run and often become very 
bumpy. It is then necessary to turn 
them down in a lathe to restore a 
smooth surface. The washer complete, 
including all three rolls and the sides 
and floor of the pit, is inspected week- 
ly to see that no nuts, bolts, screws, 
gravel, etc. have become lodged in any 
roll. The rubber rolls in all squeezer 
units are inspected daily for this same 
hazard. 

The bearings on the washers and 
Squeezers are the plain open type and 
are lubricated with block grease. The 
bearings on the rubber rider rolls are 
lubricated with oil through a wool res- 
ervoir. 

There are several different types of 
bins in which the cloth is stored at 
different points in the process of 
bleaching. Some are made of cypress; 
others of concrete, tile, etc., depending 
on the chemical which is in the goods 
aut that point in the process. Cypress 
bins, or bins made of wood, must be 
inspected regularly to see that no nails 
or screws have worked out and are 
snagging the cloth as the bins are un- 
loaded or loaded. Concrete bins should 
be painted with the same cement and 
anti-hydro mixture used on the walls 
and grates of the kiers at appropriate 
intervals to protect the cloth and keep 
the sides of the bins in good shape. 

Paint which will withstand the mois- 
ture, chemical vapors, and fumes in 
a bleachery has always been a prob- 
lem. Just what kind of paint is best 
under all conditions, I do not know. 
The proper use of hoods and suction 
fans at strategic points is highly rec- 
ommended, 

3. FINISHING ROOM. The Finish- 
ing room machinery consists mainly of 
a seutecher, Mycock expander, 4-bowl 
water mangle, and 2-bowl starch man- 
gle which opens up the goods from 
rope form to open width, expands, wets 


out, and starches the sheeting. The 
tenter frame which pulls the sheeting 
out to the correct width as the cloth 
goes through the machine is an open 
frame. From the end of the tenter 
frame the goods are delivered to the 
cans which dry and plait the goods into 
a box. Following this, the sprinkler 
pulls the cloth from the boxes and 
winds it up on shells to be delivered 
to the calender and double-doubler unit, 
which produces the final finish on the 
cloth and double-doubles it on large 
rolls. 

All the machinery listed above is 108 
inches face to handle sheeting from 
36 inches to 99 inches finished. 

For the processing of narrow goods 
and pillow tubing a separate unit for 
water mangle and starch mangle is 
used, which includes a set of narrow 
dry cans, 

The husk rolls in the water mangles 
are made from corn shucks which be- 
come soft upon running in water con- 
tinuously. In order to keep these wa- 
ter mangle rolls hard and maintain a 
smooth regular surface across the face 
of the husk, it is necessary to run these 
rolls in dry at regular intervals to keep 
them in first-class condition. This 
should be done once a week or oftener. 
It will be money well spent for these 
rolls to be run several hours at the 
end of each day after the machinery 
has been stopped, where it fits the op 
erating schedule of the Finishing 
Room. This is particularly desirable 
on machines handling wide and narrow 
sheeting continuously. 

After a period of time, the rubber 
rolls in the starch mangle will become 
grooved. It is then necessary for the 
rubber roll to be put in a lathe and 
ground with a_ special grinding ma- 
chine to restore a smooth surface to 
the face of the roll. The ends of the 
rubber roll gradually become high by 
the roll wearing slightly along the face. 
The high shoulders of a rubber roll can 
be cut down with the side of a file by 
an experienced person. These wide 
rolis are inspected each morning for 
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Right, one line of blanket sewing machines in 


bits of steel, nails, screws, or any met- 
“| objects which may have become im- 
bedded in the surface. 

The tenter frame is lubricated by 
pressure gun cups for the race plates 
and the chain is oiled either by pres- 
sure gun or with a brush while the 
chain is in motion. As the _ tenter 
frame is open, therefore cold, the prob- 
lem of lubricating a tenter frame at 
high temperatures is not present. 

The calender rolls which impart the 
final finish to the cloth must be run 
in at regular intervals to maintain a 
smooth flat surface on the rolls. Here, 
again, as it fits the operating schedule 
of the room, the calender rolls should 
be run in several hours each day or at 
frequent intervals to keep the rolls in 
good condition. These rolls are in- 
spected each morning for any objects 
which they may have picked up from 
the cloth or which may have fallen 
into them during operation. 

All plain bearings, with or without 
oil rings, are oiled daily. All roller 
bearings are filled with oil once a 
month. All ball bearings are lubricat- 
ed by pressure guns once a month. 
The open bearings on the water man- 
gels, starch mangles, and calender are 
lubricated with block grease which is 
wrapped up in cloth to the 
crease from melting and running off 
the bearing surfaces. The frame work 
of each machine is blown off with an 
air hose and cleaned by hand at the 
end of each week. 

The steam joints in most places in 
the finishing machinery are best taken 
taken care of by Johnson steam joints. 
These have been found highly success- 
ful in replacing the old conventional 
picking in steam joints. 

4. SHEET SEWING ROOM. The 
lockstitch sewing machines for the 
sheet sewing room are operated in line, 
12 in each group, from each motor. 
Each machine is oiled before starting 
time each morning by the regular ma- 
chine fixer. The operator wipes off 
her machine before starting to sew 
each morning and at the end of the 
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week the big motors are stopped early 
enough before stopping time to allow 
each operator to clean her machine 
thoroughly and to cover it with an in- 
dividual cover. Each machine is driv- 
en from a transmitter off of the main 
shaft. The transmitters are taken 
down and overhauled about three 
times each year. 

Extra machines are kept in first 
class condition by the machine fixer in 
a special workshop and are substituted 
on the sewing line whenever trouble 
develops on any machine. This re- 
duces to a minimum the amount of 
production and time lost on sewing ma- 
chines which get out of adjustment or 
need any maintenance work done on 
them. It takes only a minute or two 
to substitute a sewing machine on the 
sewing line and this practice has been 
found very efficient as compared to 
the system of working on the machine 
on the sewing line. This practice is 
followed on the hemstitching, over- 
edging and thread-drawing machines. 

The wrapping on the rolls of the 
mangle for ironing sheets is replaced 
frequently. It is completely replaced 
about twice a year. The lubricating, 
cleaning and general maintenance of 
the mangle, steam presses, tearing 
tables, steam and electrical irons re- 
quires only part time of a general utili- 
ty man. The adjustments on the press- 
es, mangle and tearing tables are made 
whenever they are required. It has 
been found that best results are ob- 
tained from the steam and electrical 
irons by completely dissembling each 
iron once every three weeks and clean- 
ing the rust from it. It is best to add 
a small amount of penetrating oil to 
prevent excessive rusting. 

5. NAPPING AND BLANKET 
SEWING. There are several different 
kinds of nappers through which the 
blankets pass in the process of being 
napped. There is a large cylinder 
around which smaller rolls revolve, and 
all are covered with wire clothing. It 
is the action of the wire clothing on 
the filling yarn of the blanket which 
produces a nap or finish. 

The single action napper rolls all re- 
volve in one direction against that of 
the blankets. On double action nappers, 
alternate rolls turn in the opposite di- 
rection to the blanket while the other 
alternate rolls turn in the same direc- 
tion with the blanket as it is passed 
over the machine, On glossers and em- 
ery breakers, brushers and emery 
clothing are substituted for wire cloth- 
ing. The number of times a blanket 
must pass over the machine to obtain 
the satisfactory nap or finish is gov- 
erned by many factors; such as con- 
struction, weight, condition and sharp- 
ness of the wire clothing, humidity, ete. 

When the wire clothing has become 
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dull the roll is removed from the ma- 
chine and ground both face and side 
by a special grinding machine. The 
napper wire is ground once every two 
or three months. The wire clothing 
lasts several years before it becomes 
necessary to replace it if the proper at- 
tention is paid to grinding, speed of 
machine, and condition and adjustment 
of the brush which cleans the lint from 
the napper wire. There are many dif- 
ferent numbers and degrees of wire 
clothing and the various nappers will 
require different wire clothing to ob- 
tain the best results on the many dif- 
ferent kinds of blankets which are fin- 
ished. 

The lint accumulated from napping 
is carried away by a draft system 
from each napper and deposited in a 
central lint house. The nappers are 


cleaned once each shift. 

All plain and ring bearings are oiled 
once each shift each day. All ball 
bearings are lubricated once a month 
with a pressure gun. All line shafting 
from which the nappers are driven is 
oiled twice a year. 

There are several different kinds of 
sewing machines used in the binding 
of blankets; namely, binders, overedg- 
ers, hemmers, and straight stitch ma- 
chines. The sewing machines are lu- 
bricated by the regular fixers once 
each day and are cleaned by the indi- 
vidual operator thoroughly at the end 
of each week. Each sewing machine is 
taken down and cleaned internally and 
overhauled about every eight months. 
The same general maintenance pro- 
gram on sewing machines is followed 
throughout the mill. 





Maintenance of Woolen 


Mill Machinery 


By C. M. Pender 


Master Mechanic, Spray Woolen Mill 
Manufacturing Division, Marshall Field & Company 





We will discuss maintenance of wool- 

en mill machinery by departments in 
line with the regular processing of 
stock. 
1. SCOURING AND CARBONIZ- 
ING. The maintenance work in this 
department is done by machine shop 
mechanics. The maintenance on our 
scouring bowls is rather low because of 
low speed and the type of materials 
used on them. The rakes are brass 
and the top squeeze rollers are rubber. 
The top rollers were warp wound when 
we purchased these machines, but we 
later changed to rubber which has 
given good results. We have a small 
amount of repairs on discharge and 
conveyor aprons; this could be reduced 
if we used brass chain. 

The carbonizing bowl is lead-lined 
and has wooden rakes, monel screens, 
and rubber squeeze rolls. When this 
machine was installed, it was equipped 
with yellow pine immersion boxes and 
hickory rake pins; also, the monel 
screens were built on yellow pine 
frames. Our repair cost was very high 
in the beginning. The hickory pins 
would break off and flow along with 
the stock going through the rubber 
squeeze rolls, damaging them very bad- 
ly. We had two top rubber rolls com- 
pletely ruined before we changed the 
design of pins. 

The pins had only one shoulder so 


we added another about two inches 
down and also added an extra piece 
against this shoulder that stopped the 
pins from breaking off; in other 
words, it gave the pins twice the sup- 
port that they originally had. We 
changed our pins to white oak and our 
immersion boxes and monel screen 
frames to cypress which has proved to 
last about twice as long. 

‘On week-ends and at other times 
when the machine is standing for any 
length of time, the rakes should be left 
immersed in the acid solution. We 
have found that this will keep the pins 
and boxes “swell-tight” and add to the 
length of service; also, the pressure 
weights should be blocked up to keep 
pressure off rolls. The screens in the 
waste box under the squeeze rolls 
should be kept in good condition so 
that stock cannot go through and get 
into the waste pump. 

Our raw stock dryer has three sec- 
tions and an automatic feed. We have 
a ball bearing on the circulating fans 
burn out sometimes due to faulty lu- 
brication, but not often. The feed hop- 
per we use has fiad a few repairs, 
mostly spike apron and bottom feed 
aprons. These aprons were made of 
leather at one time, but we changed to 
chain and eliminated about all the re- 
pair work until the slats wear out. We 
use a stainless steel discharge slide 
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Mule spinning frame in the woolen mill at Spray. 


from feed hopper to dryer apron where 
we originally used zine and wood. 

2. DYEING MACHINERY. This 
department contains various machines, 
wood, cast iron, and stainless steel, to- 
gether with a steam driven extractor, 
a press roll machine with automatic 
feed, and an electric hoist. The re- 
pairs on the wooden machines are re- 
placements of false bottoms and heat- 
ing coils. We have recently changed 
from 1l-inch cypress to 114-inch thick- 
ness; also, our heating coils from 
standard weight black pipe to extra 
heavy. This has about doubled the 
length of service. By using stainless 
steel coils the repairs would be prac- 
tically eliminated. We use a lubricat- 
ed drain valve on our tubs which is 
very satisfactory. A pressure kier ma- 
chine is stainless steel and has been in- 
stalled only a few months. We are 
not in position to say just what the 
maintenance will be. The electric hoist 
has given some trouble, especially 
when the condensate is heavy in the 
dye-house. 

Repairs on our revolving machines 
are replacement of segment and pinion 
gears. We tried out brass pinions and 
gears but they did not last as long as 
cast iron, because they were soft and 
could not stand the strain. We have 
a leak in the bottom of a cast iron tub 
occasionally and have found that iron 
cement is very satisfactory for stop- 
ping this. Our steam-driven extractor 
is being replaced with a motor driven 
one. The automatic feed and press roll 
machine have had only a small amount 
of repairs. The feed apron on the press 
roll machine is made on brass chain. 

After all, the maintenance of the 
moving machinery of the previous de- 
partments mentioned depends largely 
on proper lubrication. The lubrication 
of these departments is under the su- 
pervision of the foremen. The cost of 
steam valves has been very high on the 
dye machines due to the type used and 
the severe throttling services. We have 
changed some of these to a valve with 


a hard seat and dise which has a great 
resistance to steam cutting and scor- 
ing. This kind of a valve is giving us 
good service and cutting down the cost. 
Maintenance in this department is 
done by machine shop mechanics. 

3. PICKING MACHINERY. This 
department has burr, fearnaught, and 
undershot mixing pickers; also, revolv- 
ing blenders attached to pickers, and 
stock fans. The repairs in this de- 
partment have been reduced due to 
changing our babbitt bearings on the 
mixing picker doffer cylinders to ball 
bearings and also changing our aprons 
that were belt driven to chain drive. 
The revolving blenders are ball bear- 
ing and give very little trouble. Burr 
picker repairs consist chiefly of re- 
placing brush lags and keeping burr 
cylinders cleaned and properly adjust- 
ed and the main cylinder spider set 
screws and cross bar bolts checked of- 
ten as to tightness to avoid major re- 
pairs, 

The repairs on the fans at one time 
were at a maximum due to all of them 
having improperly lubricated babbitt 
bearings. We have changed all of these 
to ball bearings; this not only cut our 
repair cost down to a very low mini- 
mum, but enabled us to run them at a 
much higher r.p.m., which means we 
have no choked-up stock carrying pipes 
and burned-out bearings. This in- 
creased production of the picker room 
and lowered the operating cost. The 
fans in all other departments are ball 
bearing. We have found that practi- 
cally all of the oilers in the various de 
partments put too much grease in 
their ball bearings, which causes them 
to overheat occasionally. 

4. CARDING. We have several 
makes of 3-card set woolen cards, on 
which production is fairly heavy. Main- 
tenance in this department requires 
very close supervision as to the proper 
lubrication and proper setting because 
these two items practically contro] the 
cost of repairs. All gears where prac- 
tical should be made of steel: namely, 
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on feed rolls and few other places. We 
have done this, and it has definitely 
reduced our repair cost on gears and 
increased production. There was also 
an excessive amount of breakage on 
small brackets: we reduced this by 
having them made of nickel cast iron. 
We build up all worn journals with 
manganese bronze which has proven to 
be cheaper, quicker, and lasts longer 


than the shrinking of sleeves on these. 
When a card is ground, it should be 
carefully checked as to worn journals 


and studs: if this is done, it will help 
eliminate major repairs. All stripper 
and condenser belts should by all 
means be made endless. This will re 
duce belt cost about half. We = in- 
creased our production and quality by 
changing from belt to chain drive on 
our workers. We rebuild all feed 
aprons except the spike aprons; this 
is cheaper than buying new ones. 


5. SPINNING. In the mill there 
are both mule type and ring type wool 
spinning frames. A mule frame should 
be lined and leveled at anywhere from 
12- to 18-month intervals and all car- 
riage bolts should be tightened. Our 
maintenance at one time on _ gears, 
studs, and pulleys was at a maximum. 
To reduce this, we changed all gears 
on our old mules where practical from 
east iron to steel and bushed them, 
where necessary, with bronze. Where 
rears run on studs, we discontinued oll 
holes in same by putting oil cups on 
studs. We bushed our rim band and 
winding pulleys with bronze sleeves: 
this has reduced our maintenance ap- 
proximately 75 per cent for the last ten 
vears. On our old mules the steel roll- 
ers where keved together became loose 
and we eliminated the back lash by 
drilling and pinning these with a +- 
inch steel pin: this added 10 to 15 ad- 
ditional years’ service to the rollers. 

Repairs on ring frames are very 
small. Periodical inspections should be 
made as to oiling and cleaning of the 
steel rolls, both delivery and draft, 
the top rolls, twister heads, spindles, 
lifting rods and all bearings. The ring 
frame should be accurately leveled 
and inspections made to see that this 
condition is maintained and that the 
frame is re-leveled whenever necessary. 


6. WEAVING. The maintenance in 
this department was improved hy cer- 
tain changes made on 4x4 pick-and- 
pick looms and 4x1 automatic looms. 

Old type filling dagger or snake 
head stop motions were changed to the 
new type center stop motion which 
stops on the first pick that breaks 
rather than on the second, thereby 
eliminating broken picks in the cloth. 

Old type thread cutter was changed 
to the new type, thereby eliminating 
jerk ends in the cloth. 

Temples. which were not necessart- 
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ly old type but were not suitable for 
our work, were changed to a type 
which would enable us to make better 
selvages. 

Wooden lay beams which were split, 
broken, or weak on magazine end and 
caused a lot of broken box plates and 
shuttles, were replaced with new ones. 

Short weight levers which gave us 
considerable trouble in holding warp 
for a heavy constructed fabric, were 
changed to longer ones so as to get 
more leverage. 

Some picking shoes were all right 
when looms were new, but as bearing 
and other parts wore, we found by 
changing to a shoe with a higher point 
we secured better results. 

Lug straps made of canvas gave us 
trouble, especially on our fast pick-and- 
pick loom. We discarded them for one 
of our own make, which we made out 
of band iron, and thus eliminated all 
of our lug strap trouble. 

Dobby jacks for a light dobby on a 
heavy loom which were cast iron and 
were changed to malleable iron proved 
very satisfactory and eliminated break- 
age. 

Dobby cords made of all cotton cable 
were changed to wire cable center, 
thus eliminating a large percentage of 
our cord breakage. This made a great- 
er saving in the quality of cloth as 
most always a bad place in cloth re- 
sults when cord breaks. 

Shuttle eyes were changed from one 
type, which gave us considerable trou- 
ble threading up, to a type that will 
thread filling from .8 of a run to 8 run 
equally as well. 

Oil was changed from one grade to 
two. Due to the fact that we have 
some old looms with worn bearings, we 
use there a heavier oil than we do on 
our newer looms with an oiling sys- 
tem where we use a thin oil. There- 
fore, we added an extra grade of oil. 

Quill cans were changed from small 
cans to larger ones to save the cost of 
taking up quills so often. 

Crank shafts that we used to throw 
away when broken, we found by elec- 
tric welding work as good as new. 

Ten loom fixers are employed in the 
weave room to care for the day-to-day 
maintenance. Each fixer is made re 
sponsible for the maintenance of his 
group of machines in proper working 
order. 

Three loom cleaners are responsible 
for the lubrication and cleaning of the 
looms. Each loom is cleaned with com- 
pressed air and thoroughly oiled at the 
finish of each warp. 

7. FINISHING DEPARTMENT. 
The wet room has 8- and 12-string cloth 
washers and 4-, 6-, and 8-string fulling 
mills. A combination scutching ma- 
chine and vacuum extractor, a set of 
squeeze rolls, and a centrifugal extrac- 
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tor are also included. Drying is done 
on a one-section tenter cloth dryer, and 
a complete carbonizing unit consisting 
of an acid-saturated tank, a set of hy- 
draulic squeeze rolls, and a two-section 
tenter dryer which can be cut away 
from the acid-saturating tank and used 
as a tenter dryer for sweet drying. Re- 
pairs on the cloth washers are at a 
minimum due to the 12-string washer 
being a complete ball bearing machine 
and we have also changed the bearings 
on the rolls on the 8&string washers 
from cast iron to ball bearings; this 
eliminated having to build up worn 
journals on the rolls, which was very 
expensive. 

Maintenance on fulling mills consists 
chiefly of the re-lagging of rollers. We 
use cypress lags on our 4-string and 
oak on the 6- and 8-string mills. In 
1930, we discontinued the use of brass 
flanges and scrapers on rollers of the 
4-string mills. We made this change 
at a very small cost, not buying any 
new parts at all; this reduced the cut- 
ting of holes in cloth to a very small 
minimum which meant reducing of sec- 
onds by this particular cause about 80 
percent. The scutching machine and 
vacuum extractor, squeeze rolls, and 
centrifugal extractor repairs are very 
small. 

There is practically no maintenance 
on the dryers as they are both ball 
bearing, and are equipped with stain- 
less steel pins. Outside of the regular 
cleaning and greasing of these dryers, 
the only maintenance is the replacing 


of the pins on the carbonizing dryer 
about every six months and on the 
small one-section dryer they are re 
placed about every 18 months. We 
have one single action 14-roll napper 
and three double action 24-roll nappers. 
The maintenance on these machines is 
down to an absolute minimum as the 
grinding does not average over once 
per year per napper. 

We have double-head and single 
head shears on which the maintenance 
is: grinding and honing about twice a 
year. Repairs on the steam presses 
and decating machine are practically 
none. The piece dyeing consists of 
stainless steel ball bearing machines; 
the only maintenance so far is general 
lubrication. The fixer in this depart- 
ment is responsible for all lubrication 
on all machines. The machine shop 
helps in all major repairs in this de- 
partment. 

8. GENERAL. The keeping of rec- 
ords is helpful in finding the cause of 
excessive maintenance in various de- 
partments and not only gives over-all 
costs, but also shows the work done on 
each major machine in the department. 
This kind of record makes it easy to 
find those machines or parts which 
must be repaired too frequently and 
which should be changed in design or 
material to prevent further trouble. 
Effective maintenance to a large extent 
depends upon co-operation of the oper- 
ating personnel in the different de- 
partments in reporting defective equip- 
ment. 








Maintenance of Rayon 


Mill Machinery 


By J. G. Halsey* and Howard Barton* * 


*Manager, and **Superintendent, Rayon Mill 
ManufacturingDivision, Marshall Field & Company 





1. From the Manager’s Viewpoint: 
We operate our mill on a 24 hour 
schedule 5 and 6 days a week. Be- 
cause of this we have a day-to-day 
maintenance program and have a defi- 
nite time when we overhaul machinery. 
We maintain definite oiling sched- 
ules, usually those recommended by 
the machinery builder. We place a 
premium and constant insistence on 
cleanliness. We feel that properly oiled 
and clean equipment has a tendency to 
make its maintenance automatic. 

Our supply room keeps a detailed 
account of all parts. On those that 
have comparatively short life such as 
belts, pickers, shuttles, etc., we have 


built up, through definite recorded ex- 
perience, a standard expectancy. We 
stencil the date on each of these items 
when it is issued and note the date 
when it is returned. Each worn part 
is presented at the stock room and 
traded for a new one. The life of the 
worn part is noted and when it is 
shorter than expected, the overseer in- 
vestigates and reports to the superin- 
tendent. 

Weekly records are made out by the 
supply clerks showing in dollars and 
cents what supplies were charged to 
various departments. These are dis- 
cussed by overseers, second hands and 
the superintendent in detail at our 
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regular weekly overseers’ meeting. Un- 
usual costs’ or exceptional usage of va- 
rious parts ‘are investigated and the 
causes detected and corrected. 

Each overseer has a budget for sup- 
plies which he himself agreed to and 
helped arrive at. 

Due to our continuous operation we 
stress the importance of standardized 
fixing and train our fixers to work 
along standard lines. We insist upon 
proper and regular dissemination of 
information from shift to shift and 
strive constantly to avoid repetition of 
work performed on a previous shift. 

All machine settings are standard. 
By these we refer to speeds, shedding 
times, etc., and these are controlled 
and decided on by the superintendent. 

In the various mill departments a 
few regular items of maintenance are 
regularly taken care of: 

Throwing — Periodic plumbing of 
spindles and leveling idler pulleys. 

Warping—Periodie oiling and ten- 
sion inspection. 

Copping—Periodic change of oil at 
which time the machine is inspected 
and worr gears, parts, etc., replaced. 

Looms—tThorough cleaning inspec 
tion and necessary replacements at 
warp out time. 

Cloth Room—Periodic cleaning and 
knife grinding on shear. 

In all departments the second hand 
is the one who handles the actual de- 
tails of machine maintenance. It is the 
constant effort of management, how- 
ever, to keep the idea of a well cared 
for, well placed, and well kept mill be- 
fore every one and to have them real- 
ize that good clean machinery makes 
good, clean merchandise. 

2. From the Superintendent’s View- 
point: 

We have a very definite mainte 
nance, cleaning and oiling schedule at 
our rayon plant. We find that having 
a simple practical program with speci- 
fied times to do certain repairs, clean- 
ing and oiling jobs helps to keep our 
equipment in good operating condition. 
We are constantly studying new equip- 
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A group of rayon weaving looms. 


methods to improve our efficiency, 
quality, and lower our cost of opera 
tion. We make a point to work closely 
with machinery, supply, and oil com- 
panies on maintenance problems and 
find they render a great service to us 
in our many problems. 

We have a safety and housekeeping 
program in which we have a commit- 
tee of four people to make semi-month- 
ly inspections of the plant. This com- 
mittee is made up of workers and no 
foreman is a member of this commit- 
tee. This committee makes a report of 
its findings at our regular foremen’s 
meeting and enters in the discussion 
of the different items found in the in- 
spection. This method has been used 
for several years and we find a fine 
spirit of co-operation between this 
committee and the foremen. It has 
helped to correct a great number of 
dangerous hazards and has assisted in 
improving the appearance of our plant. 

Supply Department: We tie our sup 
ply man very closely into our mainte- 
nance program by making him respon- 
sible for keeping a sufficient amount of 
supplies and repair parts on hand and 
for keeping an accurate record of cost 
of parts and the cost of items used by 
each department. He keeps the 
superintendent posted on any unusual 
or exceptional usage of various parts. 
He hands the superintendent at the 
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Two views in the rayon mill. 


of supplies used by each department. 

Our supplies are controlled by a 
budget system which the 
sist in setting up at the first of each 
year. Each department has a number 
assigned to charge tne supplies to as 
they are issued from the supply room. 
A report is made giving the value in 
dollars and cents of parts used by each 
department at the end of each week. 
This is compared with the standard 
set-up by each department and if the 
department over-spends, the figures are 
shown in red or if under-spent, the fig- 
ures are shown in black. 

All parts are issued from the supply 
room by an issue-slip signed by the 
foreman or second hand. When this 
issue-slip is presented to the supply 
clerk, the worn or broken part is re 
turned and a tag is put on the part, 
so the foreman can examine it to see 
if it can be repaired or junked. If the 
parts can be sent to 
the shop for repair, 
has been repaired it is placed in 
in the supply room to be used when 
this part is called for again. 

Twisting and Winding: All parts on 
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speed. We also check carefully to see 
if we are running with no cut porce- 
lain guides. 

Winding: We check for cut guides 
and tight tension and see that all 
working parts of the machine have 
proper lubrication. 

Weave Room: We have an itemized 
loom check card that is used to carry 
out our maintenance program, and the 
second hand follows this to see that 
each loom is thoroughly checked at the 
end of each warp. When the warp runs 
out, this card is placed on the loom 
and the new warp is assigned to the 
loom by the foreman. The warp hang- 
er takes out the harness, loom beam 
and all filling and returns to the prep- 
aration department. The loom is 
cleaned with a cleaning fluid and the 
floor under and around the loom is 
scrubbed by the loom cleaner. The 
loom fixer then checks all parts listed 
on the itemized card. The warp hang- 
er places the new warp in the loom 
and the loom fixer starts up the new 
warps and signs the card for the sec- 
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ond hand to make the final approval. 

We stress the importance of this 
work on all our second hands and loom 
fixers by constant discussion, written 
instructions and diagrams as to how 
different parts should be set and 
timed. If we find some part of the 
loom giving trouble we take it up with 
the loom and supply manufacturers, 
who have co-operated with us with 
great interest, and will in most cases 
improve and assist in better loom op- 
eration with increased production and 
quality of goods. 

Cloth Room: Our shearer is cleaned 
weekly and at this time we carefully 
oil and replace any part worn out or 
broken. 

General: We have one man who is 
responsible to look after the lights, 
motors, compressors and humidifiers. 
We have a regular monthly oil and 
motor inspection. Humidifiers are 
checked weekly to see that all heads 
and ducts are in good working condi- 
tion. This man also looks after the 
windows. 





Maintenanee of Full-Fashioned 





Hosiery Machinery 


By E. H. Goode 


Manager, Hosiery Mill 
- Manufacturing Division, Marshall Field & Company 





A great many pages have been writ- 
ten on the matter of the proper main- 
tenance of full-fashioned hosiery equip- 
ment. Many years of experience in the 
manufacture of hosiery has convinced 
many of us that to follow a systematic 
plan in cleaning and lubricating the 
equipment produces better results. No 
given system that may be suggested 
can, in any sense, be considered man- 
datory in carrying out the various op- 
erations necessary for the proper 
maintenance of equipment due to the 
fact that no mill with only a few ma- 
chines could profitably employ four to 
six individuals entirely engaged for 
cleaning purposes. While this system 
is generally considered most advan- 
tageous in larger plants it must be al- 
tered in order to profitably be used by 
the smaller manufacturers. The small- 
er mill, however, generally has several 
spare hands available that can be used 
for machine cleaning. One such em- 
ployee generally will be found em- 
ployed opening silk cartons, condition- 
ing silk, etc., while another young man 
is generally employed to keep produc- 


tion records. Several such employees, 
who are employed in auxiliary jobs, 


ean be trained to clean machines, - 


spending several hours weekly on this 
work along with the knitter. This 
method generally works out very well 
enabling the knitting department to 
schedule all machines for cleaning at 
the proper time. 

We have one man employed in our 
plant opening silk cartons, conditioning 
silk and who also oils the knitting ma- 
chines and motors according to sched- 
ule. This schedule is worked out quite 
carefully and conforms very closely to 
the machine builders’ suggestions. 
From experience, it has been found 
that the machinery is better lubricated 
by having one person responsible for 
this work rather than to depend on the 
individual knitter to oil his own ma- 
chine. The knitter is required, how- 
ever, to keep the needles and sinkers 
properly lubricated. 

While all knitting machines are 
scheduled for thorough cleaning at reg- 
ular intervals, it has been found help- 
ful to clean the front of the machines 


at least once a week In our plant, we 
have tnois work scheduled at the end 
of the first shift on Friday. We have 
both the first and second shift knitter 
employed cleaning the front of the ma- 
chine for approximately one hour. 
This cleaning operation is inspected 
and approved by the foreman before 
the second shift operations are allowed 
to begin. When this method is em- 
ployed, it acts also as an added incen- 
tive to both the day and night opera- 
tor to keep the front of the machine 
clean in order to avoid as much exces- 
sive work on Friday as possible. Ma- 
chines improperly cleaned usually turn 
out a large quantity of imperfect ho- 
siery. 

It is most disturbing to see machin- 
ery that is as intricate in design and 
as expensive as full-fashioned hosiery 
equipment neglected and allowed to be 
operated without proper cleaning. As 
a general thing, the knitter, if he is a 
good one, is probably as much inter- 
ested in keeping his machine properly 





Using a gauge on a hosiery 
knitting machine. 4 : 


cleaned and lubricated as the Manage 
ment is, and with a little encourage- 
ment, the pride of ownership, so to 
speak, is developed and instilled quite 
deeply in the knitter’s mind, resulting 
in every effort being made on his part 
to keep his machine in a good, clean, 
operating condition. 

It is most important to encourage 
knitters to co-operate with the fixer by 
pointing out to him items that are apt 
to come up on the machines later 
that either need replacing or repairing. 
This is a great help in assisting the fix- 
er to keep all machines operating at 
top efficiency. As we now have a maxi- 
mum of 40 hours per week, it is ex- 
tremely important that all worn or de- 
fective parts be discovered and re 
paired or replaced at opportune times 
in order that breakdowns and delays 
of this nature be minimized. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
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to delve into the intricate details of 
adjusting full-fashioned knitting ma- 
chines nor is it possible to establish a 
formula that would be very helpful. 
Machine fixers, whose departments are 
running smoothly and producing good 
hosiery, are constantly on the watch 
for cams that need adjusting, parts 
that should be replaced or repaired, 
carrier tubes that should be replaced, 
and machine heads that need re-sinker- 
ing. It is possible to produce better 
hosiery on old machines that are prop- 
erly adjusted and repaired than on 
new equipment that is not in proper 
order. 

Many years’ experience in operating 
full-fashioned hosiery equipment has 
so clearly indicated the importance of 
machine fixers relying on a standard 
method of adjustment employing the 
use of gauges rather than to have one 
or more fixers employing the old school 
method of adjusting hosiery machines 
according to their “feel”. It is most 
difficult sometimes to realize that itis 
not always proper, for instance, to file 
cams in order to get proper machine 
adjustments. When cams become worn 
it is oftentimes necessary to build them 
up, and of course such instances re- 
quire filing the cams to the correct di- 
mensions. It is important, however, 
to remember that cams do not grow 
and machines should be gauged care- 




















A general view in the full-fashioned knitting room. 


these ratio control assemblies. will 
practically eliminate the problem of 
having continually to adjust the thread 
tensions. 

Years of experience has clearly in- 
dicated the importance of having a re- 
needling schedule in the looping de 
partment. The demand for more effi- 
cient machine operation and quality 
workmanship has resulted in attention 
being paid to this important program, 
and in order to keep the machines op- 
erating at top efficiency, it is necessary 
that the dials be repointed as needed. 

The major repairs in both the dye 
ing and boarding departments are per- 


shouldn’t the management be interested 
enough to keep all surfaces that re- 
quire paint properly painted? 

Our hosiery mill secures steam from 
an adjacent mill; the steam is con- 
veyed at 115 pounds pressure by a 4 
inch line well insulated. Since the 
steam is thus supplied, no maintenance 
of boiler equipment is necessary. The 
steam flow meter, registering the quan- 
tity of steam consumed, is inspected 
every six months by the service man 
representing the meter manufacturer. 

It is the writer’s opinion that no 
mill floor looks better than one that 
has had plenty of soap and a brush ap- 





Some of the hosiery dyeing machines in the Fieldale ee — and a section of the looping and 
seaming department. ‘ , 


fully before resorting to this method. 

The proper maintenance of the 
equipment in the looping and seaming 
department is no great problem. If 
sufficient oil is supplied in the new 
high speed seamers, the machines will 
continue to operate without devoting a 
great deal of attention to them. A 
great amount of progress has been 
made in recent years in developing im- 
proved machinery for seaming full- 
fashioned hosiery. The new thread 
tension control is a step forward in 
fhis development. It is believed that 


formed when it is most advantageous 
to the operating efficiency of the mill. 
It has been found that by applying 
both the scrub and paint brushes to 
the Smith-Drum machines in the dye 
house and the Proctor & Schwartz ma- 
chines in the boarding room that the 
appearance in these departments is 
greatly improved. If such equipment is 
permitted to become motley in appear- 
ance, it will show up in the type of 
work done by the operators. As long 
as the boarding operators are required 
to keep their boards perfectly clean, 


plied to it. This can best be accom- 
plished by the use of electric scrubbing 
machines and skilled operators. Gen- 
erally speaking, the majority of full- 
fashioned hosiery manufacturers de 
cided years ago that they should be 
leaders in cleanliness and good house- 
keeping. A mill department that is 
clean and orderly will generally be 
found to produce good workmanship, 
and employees who are accustomed to 
working in clean, wholesome surround- 
ings are apt to be more interested in 
doing their job well. 
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Village Maintenance 


By J. 0. Thomas 


Personnel Manager 
Manufacturing Division, Marshall Field & Company 





With a large number of southern 
textile mills the problem of village 
maintenance is an item of great im- 
portance. From the standpoint of both 
property upkeep and the promotion of 
better personnel relations the mainte- 
nance of a village should receive from 
management major consideration. 

In the four mill villages of the man- 
ufacturing division of Marshall Field 
and Company at Leaksville, Spray and 
Draper, N. C., and Fieldale, Va., the 
company owns approximately 1,600 
houses. These houses range in type 
and construction from those built in 
the early 1900s to some erected in 
more recent years. Most of the houses 
are of frame construction, weather- 
boarded and ceiled, although there are 
a few stucco and brick houses. 

A village superintendent, responsible 
to the personnel manager, has charge 
of village maintenance. At Fieldale, 
which is 24 miles from the three vil- 
lages of Leaksville, Spray and Draper, 
a village foreman works under the vil- 
lage superintendent and has a small 
crew working with him. In the three 
North Carolina villages the village su- 
perintendent and an assistant super- 
vise the work of village maintenance. 
All actual work in these villages is 
done by local contractors who work by 
a schedule of prices set up in written 
contract between the company and the 
contractors. This arrangement has 
proved economically advantageous and 
generally satisfactory. This plan was 


put into operation about 1932 and since 


that time some very helpful informa- 
tion has been accumulated in the vil- 
lage department. Since 1935 an accu- 
rate card record has been Kept on each 
house showing dates of repairs, na- 
ture of work done, materials used and 
cost of each item or job. From these 
ecards valuable information can be had 
at any time as to the maintenance cost 
of any house or group of houses and 
the life and general serviceability of 
any materials may be checked from 
time to time. 

Roof Repairs: There are four differ- 
ent types of roof covering represented 
in these houses. Most of the houses 
are covered with double-coverage as- 
phalt shingles, most of these having 
been reshingled over old wooden shin- 
gles. The life of these shingles will 
range from 15 to 20 years. When a 
leak develops, a roof is carefully exam- 
ined and if shingles generally are 
found to be in condition to last for 
several more years, patching is done to 
stop the leak or leaks. Attention is 
always given to proper preservation of 
the base and new roofs are put on if 
it is found that present shingles are 
not properly protecting the base. 

Another group of houses in these vil- 
lages is covered with asbestos shingles. 
These shingles are guaranteed for 20 
years and are supposed to last much 
longer. These roofs have been on these 
houses for about 8 years and are in 
excellent condition. One trouble with 
this type of shingle is that they break 
easily when walked upon or when 





An example of village street improvement work. 


struck by thrown stones. 

Tin roofs are painted on a schedule 
of one coat every two or three years, 
depending upon the condition of a 
roof. Red and green metal protective 
paint is usually used. 

A few houses still have their origi- 
nal wood shingle roofs. Some of these 
roofs have been on for from 16 to 20 
years. These roofs are patched as long 
as it is found to be practicable. When 
re-roofing becomes necessary, asphalt 
shingles are used. Asphalt rather 
than wood shingles are used because 
they reduce fire hazards and are less 
subject to the development of leaks. 

Interior House Painting: As far as 
an occupant of a house is concerned, 
the condition of the roof probably 
comes first and the attractiveness of 
the interior walls comes second. It is 
important to properly protect with 
paint the interior surface of a house 
if the occupant is to be satisfied. 

Interior walls and ceilings, both 
wood and plastered, are painted on a 
schedule of one coat every four years. 
Where kitchens or other rooms become 
very dirty, these walls and ceilings are 
painted two coats. A semi-gloss ivory 
paint is used. 

Exterior House Painting: For both 
protection to the property and the at- 
tractiveness of a house it is necessary, 
too, that the exterior surface be paint- 
ed regularly and with good paint. 
Houses in the Marshall Field & Com- 
pany villages are painted one coat ev- 
ery four years. Before painting is 
done, walls and other surfaces are 
properly repaired and_ thoroughly 
cleaned. The best grade of ready 
mixed paint is used. Ivory and white 
are the colors used throughout the vil- 
lages, alternating the colors to give the 
villages a good appearance. 

On all paint jobs, both interior and 
exterior, the painting is constantly 
and carefully inspected during the 
progress of a job and nothing but the 
best workmanship is accepted. 

The company buys its paint on the 
manufacturer’s specifications and has 
it applied according to the manufac- 
turer’s instructions. The actual paint- 
ing is done by painting contractors at 
a per room rate. 

General Repairs: General repairs are 
made upon request of the occupant of 
a house. All such requests, after com- 
ing to the office of the village superin- 
tendent, are investigated and neces- 
sary repairs made as promptly as pos- 
sible. 

General repairs cover such items as 
window panes and repairs to windows, 
repairs to doors—locks and hinges, re- 
building of chimney tops and backs to 
fireplaces, repairs to hearths and put- 
ting in new grate baskets. There is 
also the item of patching floors or re 
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pairing floors that are badly worn. 
Porch floors require rather frequent 
attention such as patching floors, put- 
ting in new sills or renewing the floor 
altogether. 

Outhouses: It is the function of the 
village department to keep all out- 
houses such as garages, wood sheds, 
cow barns and privies in good shape. 
The biggest single item of repairs to 
these out-buildings is that of repair- 
ing or re-hanging doors. 

Yard Beautification: The village de 
partment has found that a very effec- 
tive way of beautifying yards is to get 
the women’s clubs in the various com- 
munities interested in the project. 
These clubs, working with the occupant 
of the house, helping them to plan their 
yard beautification, will assist in every 
way possible. The village department, 
to encourage such work, furnishes soil, 
grass seed and money for prizes. This 
method of handling yard beautification 
creates a great deal of interest and 
gets splendid results. 

Street Maintenance: In the four vil- 
lages are three types of streets, name- 
ly: dirt streets, those constructed with 
crushed stone, and asphalt surfaced 
streets. The village department is 
working now toward the end of having 
all village streets, not maintained by 
municipal agencies, surface-treated. 
Already many of the streets have been 
so treated. 

In keeping up the dirt streets the 
village department has found that it is 
essential to keep ditches and catch 
basins open and free from any ob- 
struction. This allows good drainage 
which is essential in keeping dirt 
streets in the best of condition. These 
streets are scraped and dragged at the 
proper times, that is, when the ground 
is moist but not wet. 

Stone is usually applied preparatory 
to hard-surfacing streets and during 
the time the street is conditioning, this 
treatment provides a good solid foun- 
dation for traffic, but does not keep 
the dust down. 

In maintaining the asphalt surface- 
treated streets, it is important that any 
opening in the treatment that allows 
water to seep through to the street 
foundation is very injurious to the life 
of the treatment. Any patching of as- 
phalt streets, or surface treatment, is 
done during the summer months, pref- 
erably during July and August. 

Sanitation: It is the responsibility of 
the village department, in those vil- 
lages, or parts of villages that are un- 
incorporated, and have no sewer facili- 
ties, to look after the sanitation. Sani- 
tary toilets are provided and these are 
cleaned frequently. Trash in the resi- 
dential section is collected weekly, and 
in the business sections twice weekly. 
Everything possible is done to keep the 
village clean and attractive. 
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Housekeeping and Maintenance 


of Fire Protection and 


Safety Facilities 


By H. E. Wiiliams 


Chemical and Inspection Engineer 
Manufacturing Division, Marshall Field & Company 





Housekeeping, fire protection, and 
safety are so closely related that each 
overlaps the other. To have a good 
program, all three must be coordinated 
as basic principles. 

A. HOUSEKEEPING: Good house- 
keeping may be defined as a system of 
maintaining a clean and orderly work- 
ing condition inside and outside the 
plant. By setting up such a system 
the daily routine can be kept in opera- 
tion. Most employees are interested 
in doing their job in this manner if a 
workable system is provided. Instead 
of covering all the phases of House- 
keeping it is planned to discuss the 
following items: (1) Yard Cleaning, 
(2) Window Cleaning, (3) Cuspidors, 
(4) Intramill Trash System, and (5) 
Floor Cleaning and Treatment. 

1. Yard Cleaning. To keep a mill 
yard clean, it is necessary to set up 
some standard and provide means of 
doing the work. 

In most of our mills, there are two 
classes of areas which should be treat- 
ed differently. These areas can be 
called “Lawn Area” and “Ground 
Area”. The “Lawn Areas” are those 
areas that are to be cleaned and 
mowed regularly with a rotary blade 
mower by which the grass will be cut 
to a length of about one inch. These 
areas are cleaned at scheduled inter- 
vals of not less than once every seven 
days or weekly. The “Ground Areas” 
are those areas that are to be cleaned 





and mowed periodically not less often 
than once every 30 days. By utilizing 
this system of classification, the stand- 
ard is set. 

In carrying out the work, it is nec 
essary to set up such conveniences as 
trash boxes, junk iron boxes, and 
points of storage for empty drums, etc. 
These facilities are located at points 
for the disposal of such materials and 
make the maintenance and cleaning of 
the yard easier. 

The actual cleaning of the yard is 
done by power equipment. All mow- 
ing is done by gasoline powered mow- 
ers. It is necessary to start mowing 
about April 15 and maintain the sched- 
ule until about September 30. Weekly 
policing throughout the year is neces- 
sary to keep wind-blown trash and 
other accumulated waste collected and 
placed in the disposal boxes. Each 
week, at the convenience of the city 
trash truck or mill truck, the trash 
boxes are emptied and are thus kept 
in service. With the intra-mill system 
and the yard system, the mill is kept 
free of all accumulations of waste. 

Small repairs to roads, walks, and 
parking lots are kept up by these yard 
maintenance men. All holes in walks 
and roads are filled with rock, thus 
keeping the walks and roads in a good 
state of repair. During the winter all 
drainage ditches are cleaned and all 
vines, ete., are cleaned off the fences. 

During the year shrubbery is pruned, 





Mill parking lot. 


Note fire protection standpipe in background. 
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A window washing crew at work. 


fertilized, and protected. When spe 
cial care is necessary, technical men 
are called for this service. In operat- 
ing this system, a definite responsibili- 
ty for doing the job is placed on some 
specific person and it also makes co 
operation of all department heads in 
the yard cleaning program easy. 

2. Window Cleaning. The primary 
purpose of installing windows in a 
building is to provide adequate light 
inside to see accurately, comfortably, 
and easily the things with which the 
employee works. If dirt, lint, etc., is 
allowed to accumulate on the surface 
of the glass, the efficiency of light 
transmission is reduced, thereby affect- 
ing conditions and the employees’ abili- 
ty to see the work properly. Both the 
worker and management suffer when 
windows are allowed to stay dirty. 

How dirty do windows get? This 
question can be answered by saying 
that if windows are permitted to ac- 
cumulate dirt, they will lose up to 75 
per cent of light transmission if the 
glass is sloped 30 degrees or more off 
the vertical. This also applies to the 
operating sash that swing on a center 
hinge. The vertical glass loses from 25 
to 50 per cent of its transmission. 

There are many factors which con- 
trol the deposits on the windows. High 
humidity and condensation cause heavy 
deposits due to the wet surface of the 
glass. Heavy, dust-laden air and ex- 
cessive lint also tend to form dense de 
posits. These four points cause a much 
quicker and heavier deposit on the in- 
side of the glass than on the outside. 

Will clean windows pay the cost of 
cleaning? If the increase in light by 
washing windows had to be obtained 
by artificial lighting the cost of wash- 
ing windows would be minute com- 
pared with the cost of electricity re 
quired to produce an equivalent in- 
crease in light. 

Scheduled window cleaning varies 
for different departments. In mills 
where there is an average lint condi- 
tion, average humidity and a reason- 
able condensation, windows should be 
washed twice per year. Since there is 
a heavier deposit on the inside than 





on the outside, it is recommended to 
wash the inside twice and the outside 
once. 

This schedule will also permit about 
equal results to washing both sides two 
times per year. 

Plain glass is by far the easiest to 
clean. Should ribbed glass be used for 
some special purpose, it should be in- 
stalled with the rib outside so that the 
worst dirt deposit would be on the 
smooth side of the glass. 

This type of work can be done from 
an ordinary painter’s stage on the out- 








Floor scrubbing machine in use. 


side and on a step ladder on the in- 
side. A wick and squeegee cleaner is 
preferable for industrial work. 

This part of a housekeeping program 
provides increased light, improved 
safety, neat appearance, and better ef- 
ficiency at a negligible cost. 

3. Cuspidors. Chewing tobacco has 
always been a habit of many of the 
employees of textile mills. In many 
places these employees have been per- 
mitted to spit about on the floors with- 
out regard to their fellow workers’ 
health. Today these conditions have 
been partially solved by providing a 
sanitary cuspidor and asking the co- 
operation of the employees. 

Most iron foundries make a cast iron 
cuspidor with a pressed metal top 
which is arranged to hold cardboard 
inserts. By providing this type cuspi- 


dor the employee is forced to go with- 
in arm length to open the lid of the 
cuspidor and thus increase the accu- 
racy of his aim. The inserts make the 
maintenance easy as they can easily 
be changed and thus kept clean. 

4. Intra-Mill Trash Disposal Sys- 
tem. <A simple inexpensive method of 
providing an intra-mill trash disposal 
system is to place waste cans in the 
various rooms which can be carted to 
an exterior disposal point. 

These cans can be made from non- 
returnable dye drums by cleaning and 
painting them. After the cans are put 
in place each department head is re 
sponsible for keeping them empty. 

5. Floor Cleaning and Treatment. 
Regular sweeping of floors is not suf- 
ficient to keep them clean. In order to 
remove the dirt, grease, etc., from the 
open grain in wood floors, it is neces- 
sary to scour them or clean them Dy 
some dry process. Scouring is the 
cheapest and easiest method of doing 
this work. 

Scouring in our mills is done by a 
centralized crew that scrubs all the 
wood floors of all our mills located in 
Leaksville, Spray and Draper. The 
crew operates on a third shift, at which 
time most of the machinery is standing 
during normal operation. This helps 
the crew by relieving them of traffic 
and benefits the mill by having dry, 
safe floors on which to walk during 
working hours. The crew consists of a 
white supervisor and colored scrubbers. 
The supervisor is responsible for all 
the details of performing the work and 
keeping on schedule. 

The work is done with electric pow- 
er driven machines and hand tools 
adaptable to the particular floor. Two 
chemicals are used; namely, a soap and 
a mild alkali which is a blend of va- 
rious chemicals. The alkali and soap 
are kept separate to allow the super- 
visor to change his treatment of va- 
rious floors. The greasy floors, such 
as machine shops, wool card rooms, 
etc., are treated with a more concen- 
trated solution than the cleaner, less 
greasy floors. Cloth rooms and sewing 
room floors are scrubbed with a small 
amount of alkali and more soap. This 
method tends to give flexibility to the 
job. 

The schedule for scrubbing the vari- 
ous floors varies according to the 
speed of deposit of grease and dirt. 
Mills which run a low, linty stock 
should be scrubbed not less often than 
once every 8 weeks. Mills which run 
clean stock will go for as long a period 
as 17 weeks. 

This type work is worthwhile from 
several angles. This maintenance pro- 
gram tends to keep the surface of the 
floor clean, sanitary and safe. On 
many floors and sections of the mills, 
scrubbing cannot be done because of 
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A practical cuspidor. 


open cracks which permit water to drip 
through onto finished goods located on 
the floor underneath. These floors are 
cleaned by dry cleaning with steel wool 
and finished with some floor varnish 
which penetrates the wood and fills the 
grain of the wood. 

This system provides a neater finish 
and a finished floor which is easy to 
sweep and clean. This treatment is de- 
sirable in such rooms as cloth rooms, 
sewing rooms, and finished stock 
rooms. 

B. FIRE PROTECTION: Fire pro- 
tection facilities are all the conveni- 
ences and planned systems of handling 
a fire, should one occur. 

Definite rules are set up to govern 
the installation of such equipment as 
sprinkler systems, water buckets or 
tanks, type and degree of sprinkler 
heads, extinguishers, hose house equip- 
ment, fire pumps, etc., by the National 
Fire Protection Association. These 
rules have come from experience and 
laboratory tests. 

Assuming that all these standards 
have been complied with, the problem 
of maintenance then turns to how to 
prevent fires and what to do when a 
fire occurs. 

Fire prevention is brought about by 
a vigilant inspection of the mill inside, 
outside and underneath. Typical in- 
spection forms have been set up by the 
various insurance companies. The In- 
spector should visit each department 
and make a written report of the con- 
ditions found. This should be sup- 
ported by a follow-up note to see that 
all unfavorable conditions are correct- 
ed. 

Hydrant houses are visited frequent- 
ly to see that all the equipment is in 
good order and in condition ready for 
use. Tanks, reservoirs, etc., are visit- 
ed to see that adequate water supply 
is kept available. Fire pumps are 
started to make sure they operate prop- 
erly. All valves are checked to see 
that water will flow to all the system. 
Special note should be made in winter 
to see that proper care is taken of all 
points exposed to freezing temperature. 

By making these checks the fixed 





automatic side of fire protective equip- 
ment is kept in operation. 

To keep the auxiliary equipment op 
erating, it is necessary to make an 
equal check-up. Fire extinguishers 
(soda-acid type) should be recharged 
and tagged with recharge date each 
year to assure proper operation. By 
keeping check on fire buckets and car- 
bon tetrachloride extinguishers to make 
sure they are full, is adequate main- 
tenance. 

All flammable waste, oily waste, and 
fire hazards should be removed and 
discarded. Good housekeeping is one 
of the best methods of fire prevention. 

What and how to fight a fire after 
it occurs to prevent loss is much of the 
job. To discover a fire while it is 
small makes the eradication easy. This 
is the primary reason for having night 
watchmen to patrol buildings when no 
employees are at work. 

To keep all the men informed about 
the automatic sprinkler system, a con- 
trol plan has been worked out and in- 





A trash barrel for refuse. 


stalled. The plan consists of a draw- 
ing of the underground pipes and 
valves, corresponding numbers painted 
on valves and the sprinkler pipes they 
control, and a printed card listing the 
valves on the system. 

This control plan is designed to pre- 
vent excessive damage from water and 
aid in controlling the sprinkler system 
during excitement. 

Below is a general procedure for 
handling a fire: 

Fire While Mill is Operating. 

1. Foreman or second hand in whose 
department fire occurs notifies master 
mechanic (or his designated represen- 
tative) and superintendent. 

2. Master mechanic has fire pump 
started. 

8. Master mechanic, acting as chief 
fireman, has hose taken from hydrant 
house and one or more streams played 
on fire. 

4. Foreman of room in which fire 
occurs takes necessary steps to see that 
the people in the department are re 
moved to a place of safety and that 
stocks of goods are not unnecessarily 
damaged. 
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5. As soon as fire is extinguished, 
master mechanic directs the closing of 
valves on the sprinkler system and the 
cessation of the fire streams. 

6. The master mechanic then has 
fused sprinkler heads replaced and full 
fire protection restored in department. 

7. Foreman of department (under 
direction of superintendent) proceeds 
to salvage damaged material or equip- 
ment as necessary to resume operations 
and superintendent notifies insurance 
department. 

Fire While Mill is Not Operating. 

1. Watchman on duty who discovers 

the fire immediately blows fire whistle. 


2. Fireman (or other designated 
person) starts fire pump. 
3. Watchman and other arriving 


employees (under direction of master 
mechanic or his designated representa- 
tive as soon as either arrives) imme- 
diately begin laying hose for one or 
more fire streams. 

4. As soon as fire is extinguished, 
master mechanic directs the closing of 
valves on the sprinkler system and the 
cessation of the fire streams. 

5. The master mechanic then has 
fused sprinkler heads replaced and full 
fire protection restored in department. 

6. Foreman of department (under 
direction of superintendent) proceeds 
to salvage damaged material or equip- 
ment as necessary to resume operations 
and superintendent notifies insurance 
department. 

C. SAFETY: Safety has two fields 
of work; namely, (1) providing a safe 
work shop, safe machinery and safe 
tools and (2) selecting and maintain- 
ing healthy safe workers. 

1. Safe Work Shop: A safe work- 
shop can be maintained by locating the 
hazardous conditions and practices 
through regular inspection and by cor- 
recting these conditions and practices 
by good engineering, proper instruction 
and rigid enforcement of safety rules 
and a determined effort to do the job. 
A follow-up on all the phases of the 
work is necessary. 

A regular weekly inspection is made 
to bring to the attention of Manage 
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ment the items which might cause ac- 
cidents. All departments are visited 
to check for any unsafe condition or 
practice. Hand tools should be checked 
periodically for safety. 

On an inspection, the following items 
are checked: (1) Housekeeping, (2) 
Condition of floors, (3) Aisles, (4) Ma- 
chinery, (5) Toilets and wash rooms, 
(6) Fire escapes and stairways, (7) 
Platforms, (8) Belting, (9) Proper 
guards for pulleys, gears, belts and 
machinery, (10) Electric wiring, (11) 
Ete. 

After the inspection is made and the 
items listed for correction, engineering 
service comes into play to direct the 
course of action and point out the 
proper methods to correct the condi- 
tion. 

Proper instructions in putting men 
on a job are very important. If cor- 
rect safe methods of. doing a job are 
pointed out to an employee, these 
methods are followed. By pointing out 
troublesome and hazardous parts of 
machinery, an employee can recognize 
them and steer clear to a safety record. 

Safety rules should be few and prac- 
tical. Some rules which should be 
practical for all mills are as follows: 

(1) Report all accidents promptly. 
(2) Goggles or safety glasses must be 
used at all emery wheels. (3) There 
shall be no horse-play or scuffling in 
the mill or on mill premises. (4) No 
one shall run out of mill or down 
steps at stopping time. 

By carrying out such rules, many 
careless habits can be eliminated and 
many accidents prevented. 

Unless a determined effort to reduce 
accidents is made on the job little can 
be accomplished. Discovering and 
bringing to light the hazards is only 
half the job of accident prevention. 
After these hazards are pointed out, 
they must be corrected or all the pro- 
gram is lost. For this reason, a fol- 
low-up system is necessary. 

2. Safe Workers: The value of ob- 
taining and maintaining healthy, safe 
employees is now being realized. When 
a new employee is put to work, a thor- 
ough physical examination is made to 
determine his fitness for the job. This 
procedure makes available the neces- 
sary statistics and information on 
which to base a health maintenance 
program and gives to the mill the se- 
curity that every employee is an asset. 

Maintenance of machinery is easy be 
cause parts can be purchased and re- 
pair controlled, but that is not the case 
with employees. The employee can be 
given medical first-aid in case of an 
accident and can be given a physical 
examination, but to make any medical 
or surgical treatment is not considered. 
With a medical department available, 
studies can be made of the working 
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conditions and the effect of processes 
on the employee’s health. Should any 
harmful effects be noted, these condi- 
tions can be called to management’s at- 
tention who sees that correction is 
made. Help can be given the employ- 
ees by telling them what ills are pres- 
ent, then the employee can see his 
family doctor, dentist, etc., to get his 


troubles corrected. 

By having a health program, produc- 
tion is assured, goodwill is fostered, 
and the health of the employees im- 
proved. 

The programs described are much 
more than their names indicate. Their 
appeal is great because their purpose 
is preservation of property and life. 








Maintenance of Auxiliary 
Functions in Textile Mills 





By Tycho Nissen* and J. G. Farrell, Jr.,** 


*Mechanical Engineer, **Electrical Engineer 
Manufacturing Division, Marshall Field & Company 





In detail, the auxiliary functions 
whose maintenance will be discussed 
in this article consist of (1) Boiler 
Room Equipment, (2) Heating, (3) 
Humidifying Equipment, (4) Pumps, 
Compressors, and Fans, (5) Hand 
Trucks, (6) Process Piping, (7) Belt- 
ing and Bearings, (8) Lighting, (9) 
Electric Motors, (10) Switchboards, 
(11) Outdoor Power Equipment, (12) 
Filter Plant Equipment. 

Since the maintenance of _ these 
equipments differs somewhat in each 
of our mills because of the varied na- 
tures of the plants, no attempt will be 
made to give the maintenance program 
of any one particular mill. Instead, 
our article presents a resume of the 
best maintenance methods for all 
plants as a whole. 

1. Boiler Room Equipment: We 
have six boiler plants. Three of these 
plants have horizontal return tubular 
boilers, fired by hand; three plants 
have water tube boilers fired by single 
retort stokers. Grates are replaced as 
required ; the eyes in the grates of the 
H.R.T. boilers are replaced about every 
30 days, and the grates of the water 
tube boilers are replaced every two 
years on an average. A set of grates 
is stocked at all times for the water 
tube boilers. 

Boiler tubes are replaced when rec- 
ommended by the insurance inspector. 
The flow meters are inspected and 
checked for accuracy by the manufac- 
turer twice yearly. The coal scales are 
checked by the manufacturer every 
ninety days. 

The steel smoke stacks of the H.R.T. 
plants are painted two coats every two 
years. 

The amount of blowdown varies at 
the different plants, but is estimated to 
average 5.3 per cent of the amount of 
water feed to the boilers. 


Since each plant has two or more 
boilers, it is usually convenient to in- 
spect and clean the tubes of each boil- 
er every five weeks. 

The boiler room should be thorough- 
ly cleaned every day. 

Other repairs such as bearings, pack- 
ings, and insulation are made as re- 
quired. 

The best method for definitely plac- 
ing the responsibility for proper main- 
tenance is to require each fireman to 
examine all equipment in the entire 
plant before he comes on duty and 
make immediate complaint or assume 
full responsibility for the plant being 
turned over to him in good condition. 

The refractory and the air-tight 
coating of each boiler is examined 
each July and placed in satisfactory 
condition for the following winter 
loads, at which times the boilers can- 
not be closed for repairs. 

We take a sample of coal each week 
from each boiler plant and our chem- 
ical laboratory, after determining the 
moisture, volatile, fixed carbon, ash 
and B.T.U. value, forwards the analys- 
is to the engineering department. This 
information is useful in checking the 
quality of the coal, purchasing coal, 
and determining the efficiency of the 
plant. 

Coal tests are run only when it is 
necessary to choose a new coal sup- 
ply. Coal tests are run under the su- 
pervision of the engineering depart- 
ment and extend over a period of five 
days. 

A daily operating report, attached to 
the meter charts, is sent to the engi- 
neering department daily by the mas- 
ter mechanic in charge of each boiler 
plant. A monthly report is compiled 
in the engineering department. These 
reports have a tendency to inspire all 
concerned toward increased efficiency, 
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and this necessarily means lower main- 
tenance, 

2. Heating: One of the best meth- 
ods employed for maintenance of 
valves, traps, and control valves is a 
daily trip through the entire plant 
early each day by the pipe-fitter. He 
knows where to look for trouble, and 
the foreman in each department will 
naturally call to his attention any 
grievance in his department knowing 
that this man will make the trip 
through that department each day. 

3. Humidifying Equipment: The hu 
midifier equipment, including pans, 
heads, screens, valves, and ducts are 
cleaned by one or more men in each 
mill. This man, or men, have no other 
work; he usually cleans the entire 
equipment every ten days. If repair 
work is required, this is called to the 
attention of the master mechanic. Hu- 
midifier controls should be checked 
daily by a mechanic. 
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Left, front of stoker-fired boiler plant showing control panel. 


motor. 


4. Pumps, Compressors, and Fans: 
Pumps, compressors, and fans are 
inspected daily by a mechanic who oils 
the bearings and checks the equipment 
for satisfactory operation. 


In general, all of our pumps and 
compressors have y-belt drives. This 
equipment is the backbone of the mill 
and careful inspections are a requisite 
to uninterrupted service. 

5. Hamd Trucks: Hand trucks (all 
types) are sent to the mill shop by 
each foreman for repairs when re- 
quired. New trucks are built in the 
shop; through experience a standard 
has been established for each type of 
truck. In many instances, new truck 
frames are constructed of angle iron, 
welded. 


We use steel wheels and casters up 
to 5-inch, and solid rubber tired wheels 
from 5 to 14 inches in diameter. Al] 
wheels are equipped with ball bearings 
and the smaller wheels are equipped 
with thread guards. With better con- 
structed hand trucks, the maintenance 
is lowered. 


All floors are marked for parking of 
trucks. This prevents much battering 
and damage to the trucks as well as 
presenting a neat and orderly appear- 
ance. 

6. Process Piping: Maintenance on 
process piping is required infrequent- 
ly. In a number of instances, such 
as in the bleachery and dye-houses, 
it is necessary to carefully select the 
proper type of piping and fittings in 
order to secure long life. Brass pipe 
is used extensively with sizing equip- 
ment, cast iron in the bleachery, and 
stainless steel in the dye plants. Where 
the service is severe, have found 
special chromium seated globe valves 
to give the best service. All necessary 
piping repairs are handled by the mill 
shops. 

7. Belting and Bearings: In 
eral, each department is responsible 
for the upkeep of the belts in the 
department. In this manner. the 


we 


gen- 


operator will be more careful and 
diligent in the use of the belts and 
more and more attentive in providing 
proper tension on the belts. Whenever 
practical, v-belt drives are used. 

With reference to maintenance of 
bearings, both plain and frictionless, 
the main point is the proper cleaning 
of the bearing. We have found that 
plain bearings will require oiling only 
once a year if they are thoroughly 
cleaned with kerosene and filled with 
a good lubricant. Ball bearings should 
be cleaned with kerosene, and a jet of 


steam, if possible, and filled with 
grease. 

8. Lighting: The majority of the 
lighting fixtures in our mills are 


RLM or Glassteel incandescent units. 
A few fluorescent fixtures have been 
installed. Wiring for lighting in most 
of our mills is single -phase 240/120 
volts. All new installations made in 
the past few years have been wired 
in conduit, the majority of the older 
installations being in open wiring. 
Maintenance of the lighting systems 
in the milis consists largely of clean- 


Right. 
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ing reflectors and replacement of 
bulbs. The schedule of cleaning re- 
flectors varies from once each week to 
twice each year. The schedule is de- 
termined by the amount of lint and 
dust at the particular location. Clean- 
ing of reflectors consists of wiping off 
dust and lint with a dampened cloth 
and each department cleans its own 
reflectors. In addition, all reflectors 
are thoroughly washed twice yearly by 
the floor scrubbing and window wash- 
ing crew. AS a result of the frequent 
cleaning, the light output of the re- 
lectors is kept at a high value. 

The number of fluorescent units in- 
stalled is such a relatively small pro 
portion of the total number of units 
that no accurate comparison can yet 
be made to show the relative difficul- 
ties of cleaning incandescent and 
fluorescent fixtures. 

Lamp replacements in each depart- 
ment are made when bulbs burn out, 


i; 


greasing a ball bearing pump 


by some member of that department 
delegated to that task by the depart- 
ment head. This person secures the 
necessary lamps from the supply room 
and makes the replacements. The sup 
ply clerk keeps a record of the lamps 
issued to each department. In this 
way a check is made on excessive nul- 
ber of burn-outs and replacements in 
any department. 

9. Electric Motors: Most all motors 
used in our plants are squirrel-cage 
induction motors. The motors are 
largely of the sleeve-bearing type, only 
a small percentage of the total having 
ball bearings. An adequate supply of 
spare motors of the various types is 
maintained at all times. 

Each department cleans its own mo- 
tors once each week, with the excep 
tion that loom motors are cleaned daily 
when looms are cleaned. Cleaning of 
motors is done by blowing with com- 
pressed air, which is used at low pres- 
sure to prevent damage to the motor 
windings. Care is taken to remove all 
accumulated lint during the blowing 
down process. 
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Following directly behind the person 
cleaning motors is an electrician from 
the mill machine shop who oils each 
motor after cleaning and inspects it 
for visible defects. Air gap clearances 
are gauged every four weeks on most 
motors and every two weeks on motors 
which operate on three shifts. All mo- 
tors, with the exception of loom mo- 
tors, which operate on three shifts are 
oiled twice weekly. Loom motors, 
which we have in our plants, are oiled 
once each month and ball bearing mo- 
tors are greased monthly. Certain mo- 
tors driving pumps and other vital ma- 
chinery are inspected daily instead of 
weekly. Power consumption tests are 
made on various motors from time to 
time to maintain the minimum power 
consumption and the best power factor. 
As a result of frequent oiling, testing 
and inspection, motors are kept in good 
operating condition and necessary re- 
pairs or changes can be made before 
motor failure impedes production. 


All motor starters and electrical con- 
trols are inspected and overhauled once 
every three months. At this time all 
contacts and moving parts are thor- 
oughly cleaned and replacements of 
parts where such are required are 
made. All starting equipment in which 
oil is used receives fresh oil at the 
time of quarterly inspection. As a re- 
sult of this policy of periodic inspec- 
tion and repair, one of our plants has 
been without a single starter failure 
over a period of three years. 


10. Switchboards: Switchboards are 
given a complete overhaul six times per 
year. This work consists largely of 
removing covers from oil circuit break- 
ers and cleaning and adjusting all con- 
tacts. Operating mechanisms of all 
breakers and switches are cleaned and 
adjusted and necessary parts are re- 
placed. Oil in the circuit breakers is 
changed if its condition is bad due to 
formation of sludge, etc., in the oil. 
Connections at switches and to busses 
are inspected and tightened. 

An electrician from the mill machine 
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Cleaning a weave room humidi- 
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shop makes a round trip of inspection 
to each switchboard during each op- 
erating shift to detect any visible trou- 
ble which may have developed. At the 
same time the electrician gives visual 
inspection to the transformer station 
and high voltage switching equipment. 
All main controls on the switchboards 
are operated off and on under no load 
at least once each week. This opera- 
tion is very helpful in keeping switch 
contacts in a clean condition. 

At least one time in every 24 hours 
the 220-volt and 550-volt systems are 
tested for grounds in the wiring. Ordi- 
narily the worst offender in the way of 
grounded wiring is loom motor wiring 
in underfloor conduits. By making a 
continual check on grounds much ma- 
chinery stoppage is prevented. 

11. Outdoor Power Equipment: Our 
company owns and operates approxi- 
mately 10 miles of 13,200 volt, 3 phase 
power transmission lines supplied from 
the power company’s substation. These 
lines supply transformer stations at 
each mill. Once each year the lines are 
gone over by an outside contractor en- 
gaged for that purpose, and all under- 
brush, overhanging trees, etc. are 
cleaned from the right-of-way. At the 
same time an inspection of the line is 
made to determine the condition of 








Left, control gallery in central filter plant. 


switchboard. . . 


Right, 


poles, crossarms and insulators, and 
any of the items found to be defective 
are then replaced. 

In the outdoor power network which 
we operate, there are three high volt- 
age switching stations controlling the 
distribution of power to the groups of 
mills. Metering equipment located at 
this point furnishes a check on line 
losses by comparison with power com- 
pany readings and the totals of the 
meter readings at the mills. 

Transformer stations located out- 
doors at each mill are inspected at the 
time of switchboard inspections. In- 
spection consists of noting oil level in 
transformers, checking connections to 
terminals, examination of high volt- 
age switches, and examination of insu- 
lators. 

12, Filter Plants: We operate three 
water purification plants. Maintenance 
of these plants is largely a matter of 
maintaining motors and pumps at high 
operating efficiency. 

The majority of motors and pumps 
used in filter plants are of the bal! 
bearing types. The grease in all of 
the ball bearings is changed every three 
months. A specially designed sand trap 
on our raw water pumps keeps sand 
out of the pumps and makes re-pack- 
ing necessary only every two years. 
Other pumps are also packed approxi- 
mately every two years. 

Dry feed machines used in the filter 
plant require constant attention and 
eare. A spare motor for these ma- 
chines is kept on hand at all times. 
Gaskets on chlorination apparatus are 
checked for leaks each time a cylinder 
of chlorine is changed. Chlorination 
orifices are cleaned every three months 
to remove accumulated deposits. 

In general, the best maintenance of 
equipment is obtained when regular 
schedules and procedure are followed. 
Periodic inspections and check-ups are 
much to be preferred to a haphazard 
method of letting things go until equip- 
ment gets in such a state that repair 
is required. 
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Maintenance of Buildings 


By W. F. Humbert 


Plant Engineer 
Manufacturing Division, Marshall Field & Company 





1. NECESSITY. The average tex- 
tile mill has invested in buildings no 
insignificant percentage of its total 
cost. These buildings are subjected to 
the wear and tear incidental to the 
manufacturing processes. They are also 
exposed to heat, cold, rain, wind, and 
many of the other visitations by the 
elements. Ever vigilant guard must be 
kept not only to protect the actual 
building investment itself but also to 
insure that the plant’s productive ma- 
chinery and equipment always will] be 
safeguarded from damage by nature’s 
forces. 

The Manufacturing Division of Mar- 
Shall Field & Company controls build- 
ings containing some 2,500,000 square 
feet of floor space. These buildings 
are one to five stories in height. They 
are largely of standard mill or re-in- 
forced concrete construction. Several 
of the buildings were constructed near 
the latter part of the nineteenth or 
early in the twentieth century and are 
of brick and timber construction. The 
re-inforced concrete construction is 
largely flat slab multi-story type with 
brick curtain walls. So-called flat roof 
decks, monitor roofs, and sawtooth 
roofs were utilized for the roof fram- 
ing of the various structures. 

2. POLICIES. Our company pri- 
marily bases its building maintenance 
on standard well-known principles: 

1. The building must be kept struc- 
turally sound and safe. 

2. Any exposed members or parts of 
the structure not built of weather re 
sistant materials and subject to attacks 
of the elements must be suitably pro- 
tected to retard unusual depreciation. 

3. The building must be kept in 
such condition as to afford the neces- 
sary protection to the machinery or 
stock housed within it. 

4. The interiors of the building 
must be so kept as to afford conditions 
conducive to the reasonable working 
efficiency of the employees. 

5. In general appearance the build- 
ing inside and out must be well kept. 

3. METHODS. Though for eight 
or ten years after a building is con- 
structed, maintenance and repair costs 
are at a minimum, regular mainten- 
ance checks are made. From the first 


few years on, upkeep costs tend to rise. 
In our organization, the essential nor- 
mal maintenance of buildings as much 
as practicable is taken care of by the 
regular maintenance crews in the mills. 

General upkeep such as the periodic 
eare of floors, windows, doors, etc., is 
carried out by shop 
crews who are assigned scheduled du- 
ties in that connection. Larger main- 
tenance and repairs, particularly when 
of a specialized character such as tin- 
smithery, masonry, etc., are handled b) 
outside crews on contract, usually on 
a piece work or job contract basis. This 
policy entails the keeping of standard 
maintenance crews for handling estab- 
lished repetitive maintenance and per- 
mits the calling in of specialists in the 
various trades when unusual mainte 
nance such as re-roofing is involved. 

We prepare each fall a budget cov- 
ering the yearly requirements of un- 
usual expense items as forecast for 
building preservation. In this budget 
are all the larger and non-repetitive 
items, which are scheduled for comple- 
tion over the year as their natures and 
conditions require. These projects are 
subject to detail authorization by our 
management which displays continued 
and whole-hearted co-operation in im- 
proved maintenance of our plants as a 
whole. 

4. WALLS. Most of the walls in 
our buildings are of brick masonry. In 
a few of the older plants, thick walls 
of soft brick set in lime mortar are 
found; later building walls are of 
hard-burned brick in cement and lime 
mixed mortar. Either terra cotta or 
concrete coping is used as a rule on 
exposed wall tops. 

In this section of the country, foun- 
dations have caused us little concern. 
Where cracks in walls have been 
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traced to improper bearing capacity, 
we have lowered the footing to either 
hard pan or rock, one or the other of 
which usually lies four or five feet be 
low the surface. Occasionally, a set- 
tling crack has opened up that on ob 
servation over several months does not 
widen; in reasonable cases, we have 
closed the crack with jute and pointed 
up the exposed surfaces with a rich 
cement mortar. 

Where standard masonry walls are 
subjected to acid attack from exposure 
to fumes, we endeavor to give the ex- 
posed surface a protective coating of 
some kind. If appearance or light re- 
flection is not a factor, two or three 
coatings of asphalt plastic have proven 
fairly satisfactory. 

Generally, the maintenance of the 
average brick wall is not a particular 
problem. Occasionally, mortar joints 
need pointing with rich cement and 
lime mortar. Copings broken or blown 
away are replaced, the replacement 
section being bedded in rich mortar 
and having joints properly wiped. Un- 
usual water conditions around base 
ment walls can be taken care of by 
means of exterior waterproofing and 
the installation of drain tile in 
crushed stone at the wall footings. 

Frame and tin clad structures are 
kept painted for protection with a good 
grade of building paint. Care is exer- 
cised to remove earth that may work 
against these walls and lead to their 
rapid deterioration. Replacement of 
any broken sections of corrugated as- 
bestos and the secure fastening of any 
loose pieces comprise most of the up 
keep we have had with limited experi- 
ence on corrugated asbestos sidewalls 
for chemic rooms. 

5. DOORS AND WINDOWS. Mill 
doors are usually heavy wood doors, 
tin-clad firedoors, or commercial hinged 
steel doors. For wood doors, matched 
and beaded plank panels fitted diago- 
nally are found not so susceptible to 
troubles as solid plank panels, and the 
built-up panels also tend to make a 
stronger door. Three heavy butts are 
normally required per door. Heavy 
store type door hardware gives fair 
satisfaction. 

Frequently used openings to the out- 
side or unheated sections where tin- 
clad firedoors are basically required, 
are often equipped in addition with a 
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Mill building of typical sawtooth construction. 
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An illustration showing roofing being applied. 


set of wood doors for convenience and 
protection against drafts. Firedoor 
hardware while heavy must be checked 
occasionally for tightness. Often a 
cuard is justified to prevent hand 
trucks being run against the tin work 
and entailing subsequent repeated door 
repairs. 

The regular window washing crews 
re-putty aS necessary and _ replace 
broken glass in windows and doors 
twice yearly. They also report unusual 
deterioration of wood sash members so 
that repairs can be made. Wood 
shapers with proper knives in the 
shops when available permit the manu- 
facture of repair parts for mountings, 
rails, etc. When entire sash must be 
replaced, we try to have the sash 
properly primed before installed and 
painted soon thereafter. Some use of 
treated yellow pine in the manufacture 
of sash has not been as successful as 
it should be, due apparently to the in- 
clination to treat for this purpose sec- 
ond or third growth sapwood, which in 
numerous instances tends to twist and 
warp when exposed to the sun. Cracks 
between window frames and walls are 
treated with elastic cements. 

Steel sash may corrode badly if not 
kept painted—particularly when sub- 
jected to high humidity and moisture 
conditions. Operating hardware on 
such sash requires periodic overhaul- 
ing and correction. Wire glass of spe 
cial characteristics is usually advisable 
in the larger panels of continuous steel 
sash. 

Where window glass are scoured or 
stippled painted, we have found it ad- 
vantageous to replace with a smoother 
obscure glass rather than the ribbed 
type. 

6. ROOFS. Various kinds of roof 
coverings are employed on the different 
buildings. Each type has its own pe 
culiar advantages and we have not 
tried to limit our installations entirely 
to one standard. 

We have found it beneficial to paint 
tin roofs every two or three years. 


Some standing seam roofs of this type 
with proper treatment have given good 
service for many years. Usually after 
this type of roof has begun to fail, we 
have been able to extend its usefulness 
for a few years by applying an extra 
heavy coat of special roof paint. When 
such roofs are to be replaced by multi- 
ply felt coverings, a very good decking 
can be prepared by securely nailing the 
tin to the sheathing and smoothly 
trimming off the standing seams with 
an adz. 


Some built-up smooth surface as- 
phalt roofs, when particularly suscep- 
tible to the drying up of felts from ex- 
posure, have been at two- or three 
year intervals reactivated by the ap- 
plication of a mopping of fresh asphalt. 
Where there has been excessive blis- 
tering of such felts, we have found it 
advantageous to split the blisters and 
patch the split by mopping in one or 
two additional plies of felt. In nu- 
merous instances, we have lengthened 
the life of this type of roof three or 
four years by applying two additional 
plies of 14-pound felt over the old roof. 
Walking over the older felts, particu- 
larly when blistered, is avoided as 
much as possible. 

Tar and gravel roofs usually fail 
from the drying out of the felts after 
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years of service. If leaking, such cov- 
erings can be repaired by the applica- 
tion of a thick coating of roofing mas- 
tic over the felts after the gravel has 
been removed. Usually, the gravel is 
replaced over the mastic coating. How- 
ever, due to the irregularities remain- 
ing from removal of the gravel, often 
an excessive amount of mastic is re- 
quired to give complete coverage of the 
old felts. For that reason, and also 
on account of the cost of removing the 
gravel, we have found that, when it is 
necessary for budget or other purposes 
to extend the life of a tar and gravel 
roof for four or five years, it is fairly 
satisfactory to remove the gravel and 
mop in two more plies of tarred felt. 
The gravel is screened to remove dust 
and dirt, then with any new required 
it is embedded over the new felts. 

The base and cap flashings on most 
of our better roofs have been made of 
copper or the built-up type and have 
required little attention. Where gal- 
vanized flashings have had to be re 
placed, we have largely used galva- 
nized copper bearing or specially com- 
pounded irons. Cap flashings are 
wedged into mortar joints in brickwork 
and pointed up with a cement mortar 
or a special flashing plastic. Semi- 
annual inspections show up rusting 
gutters and downspouts, and we en- 
deavor to anticipate troubles from 
such by replacement before complete 
failure. 


7. FLOORS. A mill floor normally 
begins with a heavy subfloor supported 
at right angles by beams eight or ten 
feet apart. Over this is placed a light 
intermediate flooring run at 45 degrees 
to the subfloor. The intermediate floor 
in turn supports a maple top floor. Or- 
dinarily the maple top floor will last 
for years, but it is necessary to re- 
place those portions in the aisles, al- 
leys, etc., where trucking or other traf- 
fic is heavy. For ease in taking out 
sections of this flooring, the maple 
boards are usually dressed square on 
the edges and end matched. A special 
floor brad or waxed nail that will not 
easily work loose is used in fastening 
the top flooring. 


Dusting of new concrete floors is re- 
tarded to some extent by the use of 
fluosilicate hardeners brushed on in 
water. Reasonable service has been 
secured over rough or worn concrete 
through the application of a cold mas- 
tic floor topping 1% to 1 inch thick. 
Care has had to be exercised to have 
neither too much nor too little emulsi- 
fied asphalt in such toppings, and these 
floors have not been satisfactory for 
Oily locations. For heavy duty, such 
as in dye-houses, the so-called hot mas- 
tic floors 114 to 2 inches in thickness 
have given fairly good service. Where 
regular concrete floors suffer from 























chemical attack and asphalt cannot be 
used, as in certain wet finishing rooms, 
we have employed very dense concrete 
toppings with integral waterproofing 
and applied coatings of paraffin re 
newed regularly over the concrete as 
required. 

8. PAINTING. Exterior wood and 
metal work is painted for preservation 
and appearance. We endeavor to fol- 
low a schedule of one coat of paint for 
these surfaces every three years. If 
longer intervals between paintings are 
permitted, two coats of paint are usu- 
ally necessary. While at various times 
we have experimented with paints 
mixed to our own specifications, we 
have found it generally more practical 
to buy standard ready mixed paints 
from reputable manufacturers. In 
conjunction with several of the paint 
manufacturers, we have developed a 
color and specification schedule for 
different types of buildings. 

For the interior painting, we have 
adopted standard color schemes and 
schedules as for exterior painting. 
These schedules are printed and cop- 
ies are placed in the hands of the 
maintenance supervisors at all the 
plants. In general, gloss mill white 
paint with an appropriate dado is used 
throughout manufacturing areas on ac- 
count of its greater light reflecting 
ability and its cleaning qualities. In 
dye-houses and bleacheries' so-called 
fume-proof paints are largely used. We 
have had very good success with alu- 
minum paints in boiler rooms. 

9. INSPECTION. To standardize 
our maintenance methods and results 
at the different mills, we have in op- 
eration a centralized inspection system. 
General building, fire protection, and 
safety inspections are made bi-weekly. 
Twice yearly complete building inspec- 
tions are made. Such inspections are 
intended not only to discover points 
where maintenance is needed but to fol- 
low up and see that something is done 
about it. These inspections normally 
are functions of the engineering de- 
partment. Each inspection report is 
made out in duplicate and counter- 
signed by the superintendent of the 
plant. One copy of the report is left 
with the superintendent; the other 
copy is used for follow-up purposes and 
filing. We find that a live system of 
inspection with proper follow up keeps 
all of us on our toes as regards clean- 
liness and maintenance. 

10. RESULTS. With the mainten- 
ance programs that are followed in our 
mills, we find that improved condi- 
tions result. Large expenditures for 
unusual jobs of building maintenance 
are not concentrated in any one year 
with consequent unusual budgets and 
possible deferral until deterioration of 
structural parts makes repair or re- 


placement far more expensive than reg- 
ular maintenance. Building standards 
with resultant standardized methods 
and costs are made possible. Better 
working conditions with resultant con- 
structive effect on employee morale 
are promoted. 

Proper maintenance has been termed 
the “main guardian of investment’. 
This has been evidenced conclusively in 
the past ten years. Plants that have 
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kept their buildings and equipment in 
good repair have been in position to 
adapt themselves to changed conditions 
of manufacture that have materialized 
around us. They have been able to 
pick up the peak production required 
to fill industrial and government needs, 
while similar plants, which started on 
an even basis but failed to keep up 
their properties and equipment, have 
“gone by the board.” 





Purchasing of Maintenance 
Supplies and Handling Salvage 








By John Geer 


Purchasing Agent 
Manufacturing Division, Marshall Field & Company 





Requests for purchases of mainten- 
ance supplies originate in our mill sup- 
ply rooms. These requests are to re- 
plenish their stocks or to purchase sel- 
dom used parts at the request of a de- 
partment foreman. The supply room 
clerks keep a perpetual inventory on 
items kept in their bins, and send 
requisitions to the purchasing depart- 
ment for definitely established quan- 
tities of an item when a_ predeter- 
mined quantity is left on hand. All 
purchases for the supply rooms are 
charged to an inventory account and 
are charged to the various departments 
as they are issued. 

We operate a central supply room 
which stocks all items used by two or 
more mills and which is being used in 
sufficient quantities to justify com- 
bined purchases, and on which there 
can be savings made by purchasing in 
larger quantities. The central supply 
room foreman is constantly analyzing 
the requisitions which pass through 
his department to seek additional items 
on which a savings can be made 


through increased purchase quantities. 

All requisitions from our mill supply 
rooms are sent to our central supply 
room. The items on the requisition 
which can be furnished from the cen- 
tral supply room are sent to the mill 
supply rooms. The items which they 
cannot furnish are checked off thse 
requisition, and it is then forwarded 
to the purchasing department for or- 
dering the balance of the items listed 
on the requisition. 

When the requisition is received in 
the purchasing department our price 
clerk checks all items on the requisi- 
tion for proper specifications, prices all 
items, and enters the vendor to whom 
the order is to be sent. ‘The purchase 
order is then written out and mailed 
to the vendor, the second to the mill 
supply room as their permanent copy, 
the third and fourth are sent to the 
receiving clerks at the mills to be re- 
turned respectively to the accounting 
and purchasing departments when the 
order is completed; where a partial 
shipment is received a partial delivery 





Junk materials salvaged and stored for sale. 
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form is sent to these departments; the 
fifth copy is the purchasing depart- 
ment’s temporary copy to be used un- 
til the fourth copy is returned to them. 

The purchasing department uses a 
card index file on which prices and 
vendors of the majority of items are 
listed. These prices are obtained 
through interviews with salesmen, quo- 
tations received through the mail, and 
from contracts. These card index files 
are kept up-to-date, resulting in very 
little delay in placing orders for sup- 
plies. This method reduces to a mini- 
mum the necessity of mail inquiries for 
prices. 

The purchasing department follows 
all orders with a double post card re- 
questing information regarding deliv- 
ery. These cards are mailed to vend- 
ors when an order is overdue. In this 
way, we give our mills information 
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regarding the delivery of orders before 
they request it. 

The purchasing department is con- 
stantly seeking new and improved 
maintenance parts. All new or im- 
proved parts brought to our attention 
are sent either to the engineering de 
partment or to the mill. If they find 
them of interest, then a practical test 
is made in our mills, and if the article 
is found to be advantageous, it is au- 
tomatically listed on our supply ledg- 
ers, and is used until another improve- 
ment is found. 

The salvage department has the re- 
sponsibility of disposing of all ma- 
chinery which is no longer used, scrap 
iron, steel, and cotton ties. 

Lists of surplus machinery available 
for sale are made as often as neces- 
sary and forwarded to used machinery 
dealers. Before the lists are sent out, 
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all mills are contacted to find if there 
is a possibility of their using any of 
the items, and where there is a pos- 
‘i ility of future use of any items, they 
are put in a warehouse and not of- 
fered for sale. If the salvage depart- 
ment finds no sale for any machinery, 
it is broken up and sold for junk, and 
any repair parts which can be used 
are salvaged for issue to the mills. 
Items such as steel and shafting, pipe 
and fittings which can be re-used are 
held in our salvage department for re- 
use in our mills. Items such as steel 
and shafting, which cannot be re-used 
in their original state, are sent to our 
machine shops to be reworked into 
studs. Lists are furnished the pur- 
chasing department of material which 
can be re-used and requisitions specify- 
ing any of these items are forwarded 
to the salvage department for filling. 


Piedmont Chemists and Colorists Meet at Greensboro 


THE Piedmont Section of the Ameri- 
can Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists held its winter meet- 
ing at the King Cotton Hotel, Greens- 
boro, N. C., on January 25, with an 
excellent attendance of members and 
guests. 
The speakers at the afternoon tech- 
nical session were Paul W. Booher, of 


the Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 
who spoke on Fiberglas; and George A. 
Urlaub, of the Throwsters Research 
Institute, who discussed silk throwing. 
At the banquet, Hugh M. Comer, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of Avondale 
Mills, told of some of his experiences 
on a recent tour of South America. 
Among the guests at the banquet 


were Herman Cone and Sidney Cone, 
of Proximity Mfg. Co., and M. A. 
Bearden, of Pomona Mills, L. M. Boyd, 
of Scholler Bros., presided as chair- 
man of the _ section. D. Stewart 
Quern, of Becco Sales Corp., is secre- 
tary. Thomas W. Church, Jr., is vice- 
chairman, and R. DD. Howerton 
treasurer. 
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Preventing Picker Room Fires 


By Frank Byron 


AT TIMES THERE is an un-the picking and opening equipment 


pleasant experience in every 
cotton mill; an occasional cotton 
fire that must be fought in the 
opener and picker room. Following 
this is the imperative inspection of 
the machines subjected to these 
flames, leading to considerable re- 
pairs, a great amount of cleaning 
and drying, and a thorough greas- 
ing and lubrication before these 
machines may be put back into pro- 
duction again. 

Along with the fighting of these 
fires there are chances for someone 
to become suffocated, much sneez- 
ing, reddened eyes, some sickness 
due to exposure, and the not un- 
common experience of _ slipping 
down on the wet floors, soaked 
clothing, a sprained back, ankles, 
wrists, and an occasional broken 
bone due to water on the floor, as 
well as a genuine soaking from a 
misdirected water hose while get- 
ting the flames under control. 

In the prevention of picker fires, 
a properly functioning, precise sys- 
tem of keeping the blazes under 
control and finally extinguishing 
them is something to consider. 

At the time of the installation of 


the floor under the machines 
should be entirely covered with 
sheet metal, 26 gauge or heavier. 
This will prevent these fires from 
burning holes through the floor 
into the dust pit or the ceiling of 
the lower floor, and either avoiding 
a dust pit fire or damage to the 
materials that might be on the low- 
er story. 


Beginning of This Prevention 


Prevention of picker and opener 
fires should begin before the bales 
of cotton are trucked into the open- 
er room. Remove all the ties from 
compressed cotton in the warehouse 
and all but three on standard packed 
bales. This avoids the presence of 
all tie buckles on compressed cot- 
ton and all except three to watch 
on the standard bale instead of 
eight or more. These flat metal 
buckles appear harmless when ly- 
ing on the opening room floor, but 
when fed into an opener or bale 
breaker and subsequently passed on 
to the breaker or finisher pickers, 
or the present day synchronized, au- 
tomatically fed, single-process sys- 
tems, havoc is played when these 





CoTTON photos made at Georgia Tech. 
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Fire extinguishers are one of the first lines of defense 
in fighting fires, but they should be inspected en 
cally and should be recharged when necessary. 


tie buckles meet the striking edge 
of a beater and create sparks, start- 
ing a fire. 

Maintenance of the mechanical 
condition, cleaning of flues, air 
chambers, feed rolls and _ screen 
cages, including inspection are 
necessary and helpful in this pre- 
vention of fire. In this routine 
schedule of maintenance and inspec- 
tion many times a choke, loose part, 
or a stray piece of foreign matter 
can be found before fire is started. 

Flues and chambers should be 
cleaned daily, or better still on each 
shift. This mechanical condition 
is of importance for efficiency and 
continuous operation, and plays a 
vital part toward elimination of 
fires. By constant inspection for 
loose lags, loose bearing holders, 
worn studs, hollowed bearings, 
worn shafts and numerous other 
trivial things often an expensive 
blaze can be prevented. 

One of the worst fires I ever wit- 
nessed in a picking system, and 
helped to fight and clear up was one 
caused by a feed roll bearing in a 
lattice opener failing to get proper 
lubrication; the bearing and the 
feed roll neck were worn, allowing 
the feed roll to be lowered to the 
points of the Buckley beater. A fire 
started and spread rapidly through 
the feeder system to six single-pro- 
cess pickers. This fire resulted in 
a shut down of over 200 cards and 
subsequent processes for a period 
of about six hours, the time re- 
quired to clean the pickers, dry 
them and do the necessary repair- 
ing to put them into running con- 
dition again, even though then still 
not in the peak of condition. 


Lubrication of Pickers 


The aforementioned fire is just 
one instance proving that opening, 
cleaning and picking systems have 
presented one of the most demand- 
ing problems to the lubrication ex- 
perts and maintenance supervisors 
to be certain that every bearing 
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gets the needed oiling and greasing 
to prevent metal to metal contact 
friction. 

Not only is it a problem to get 
the oil or grease into the right 
place, but oilways and _ grooves 
should always be clear of dirt and 
other trash that naturally exists on 
pickers. 

Forced lubrication in plain and 
ball bearings is a decided step of 
progress in machinery maintenance, 
and directly helps toward preven- 
tion of picker fires. Beater bear- 
ings are necessarily large, and re- 
quire considerable attention due to 
the speed and weight of the beat- 
ers, but seldom actually cause a 
fire; however, open-end bearings 
that cotton may get into or collect 
around is a source of danger. 


Reworkable Waste 


Reworkable waste is a major 
source of picker fires. This is 
brought about largely by the care- 
lessness of individuals that collect 
the different kinds of waste in the 
several departments. 

An occasional piece of metal, ev- 
en though minute, being thrown 
into a waste receptacle at the end of 
a roving or spinning frame, need- 
less to mention the cards or draw- 
ing processes which are even great- 
er places for caution, often results 
in a waste machine or picker fire. 
These small objects might include 
nuts, broken’ spindles, _ spindle 
whorls, doff box corner guards, roll 
saddles, bobbin base _ protectors, 
weight hooks, thread guides, sep- 
arator clips, roll stand hooks, bob- 
bin rings, stray screws, spinning 
rings, and numerous other items, 
the most dreadful being matches. 

Prevention here would start on 
the match problem. Ask the men 
not to bring them to the mill; an 
available supply at the gate when 
they leave the mill would be an aid 
in solving this problem. Those that 
don’t smoke wouldn’t object to this 
anyway. 

Another preventive measure here 
is that each truck, bag or box of 
waste should have an identification 
ticket placed therein, stating the 
kind of waste, type of cotton, code, 
weight, date and the collector’s ini- 
tials or name. These will give a 
clue to trace down the careless col- 
lector, who in turn when aware of 
this follow up system tracing his 
carelessness will be more careful in 
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Keeping pickers clean will lessen 
danger from fire. ) 


his collections to find these items 
and place the blame where it is due. 

This importance of inspecting re- 
workable waste might be well il- 
lustrated by an instance where each 
shift was required to closely exam- 
ine the waste as fed into the open- 
ing machinery for matches and the 
foreign objects. Things rocked 
along smoothly for some weeks. 
One night this inspection was omit- 
ted and immediately there was a 
fire. This was a convincing point 
for those in charge, and since that 
experience this inspection hasn’t 
been omitted. 

The long bale identification wire- 
tag proposed by the Department of 
Agriculture to be used by the gins 
for grower tracing resulted in a 
number of fires. These wire-tags 
were fed into the openers or bale 
breakers in thin layers from the 
bales, and one occasion known to 
the writer, one of these was fed 
into the system, unintentionally, 
and resulted in the breaking of a 
picker side so badly that a new one 
had to be purchased and fitted. In 
this same system another fire was 
started by one of these long wire- 
tags in the opening machinery and 
sucked into the condenser by the 
current of air and passed on into 
the picker machinery. This fire 
required better than 20 hours of re- 
pair work for the entire machine 


shop force, three shifts of picker 
help and card grinders. The repair 
work included condenser repairs, 
and the rebuilding of eight picker 
screen cages badly damaged or melt- 
ed apart by the flames of this pick- 
er fire. Fortunately, this hazard- 
ous experience was on Friday eve- 
ning, and the damage was cleared 
without a shutdown of other ma- 
chinery. 

Having all the pickers grouped 
into one distributor synchronized 
feeding system creates a potential 
situation of all the pickers being 
subjected to a fire simultaneously. 
If half of them were on one dis- 
tributing system, and half on an- 
other, it would mitigate the fire 
hazard or potential raze of all at 
one instance. This perhaps would 
require another condenser and fan, 
or a splitting of the opening equip- 
ment, but in the case of a few fires 
the cost would be offset, and for the 
most part 100 per cent production 
would not be automatically stopped 
in the event of a fire. Another 
point here is that this would be a 
convenience on the part of mills 
running small lots of cotton or 
small orders. 


Inadequacy of Fire Fighting 
Equipment 


Too often, in most all mills, there 
is an existing neglect of the fire 
fighting equipment, as to condi- 
tion and amount. This is the pri- 
mary reason for picker fires spread- 
ing and doing considerable damage 
before being brought under control. 
Water hose pipes should be inspect- 
ed at intervals for leaks and rot- 
tenness. 

Fire extinguishers should be im- 
mediately refilled after each fire 
and thoroughly tested to determine 
whether or not they will work. 

Soda-acid tank extinguishers 
should be recharged after having 
been turned over to be used, as af- 
ter these have begun to be drained 
or used they cannot be used again 
without a fresh supply of chemical. 
After four to six months all these 
extinguishers that have not been 
used should be emptied, washed and 
recharged, as the acid loses its 
strength, and the soda may cause 
corrosion. Occasionally, one of 
these is knocked off its hanger un- 
intentionally and rendered worth- 
less if not recharged. 

(Continued on page 150) 
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Do banks have Personality? 


No institution can pursue an ideal of service for fifty 
years ...as this bank has done. . . without acquiring 
very definite and real characteristics which are obvious 
to its customers; a friendly, interested attitude; a 
human understanding of its customers’ problems; a 
genuine desire to surpass the letter of its obligations 
in performing useful, far-reaching financial services... 
a definite personality, in short, dedicated to your inter- 
ests and alert to your requirements. We believe you 
will find this sort of personality characteristic of the 


Factoring Division of the Trust Company. 


Factoring Division 
THE TRUST COMPANY of GEORGIA 
ATLANTA 
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CURRENT TEXTILE TOPICS 


Cetton mill rate 
belittles forecasts 


THIS YEAR opened with domestic 
conditions for cotton manufactur- 
ing outdistancing greatly the expecta- 
tions of only a few months ago among 
the closest observers in the market and 
January business confirmed belief in 
rosy prospects for 1941. As a matter 
of fact, the textile industry has reacted 
to the defense program in a way that 
puts it relatively at the peak of pro- 
duction in all lines of activity. 

Federal Reserve Board estimated 
general industrial production closing 
the year 1940 at a record high. The 
December index was equal to 136 per 
cent of the 1935-1989 average, on a sea- 
sonally adjusted basis. Such a level 
compares with the previous record of 
133 per cent, made in November. The 
Associated Press put cotton manufac- 
turing at 165.0 in an index of five com- 
ponents the composite of which was 
123.5 at the start of 1941. 

Government spending of more than 
$5,000,000,000 in the six months to 
Dec. 31, 1940, accounts for the extra- 
ordinary activity now in effect. Since 
the second half of the fiscal year end- 
ing June 31, 1941, is scheduled to run 
even larger, the outlook is well assured 
on the score of defense plans alone. 
Meantime, consumer demand is expand- 
ing and the long prospect of free pub- 
lic spending augurs broad commercial 
demand for textiles. 


Buying very broad 
after brief quiet 


Merchants in some cases continued 
during the first month of the year to 
talk of a probable recession in the sec- 
ond half of the year. This might be 
likely, since the consumption of cotton 
by domestic mills has reached the high- 
est rate in history. Such an active 
condition depends upon the abnormal 
combination of military and commer- 
cial buying. Market men expect the 
government demand to taper off after 
the first half of 1941, with replacement 
requirements the future dependence. 

Meantime, it may be conjectured 
that other demand will continue to ex- 
pand. The commercial uses extend 
through all lines of industry when 
economic activity is broad as at pres- 
ent. Consumer goods will presumably 
remain at a steady, high rate. It is 
figured that direct purchases of cotton 
goods by the Army and Navy which 
were concentrated in the late months 
of 1940 are equivalent to only about 





four per cent of the yearly yardage 
produced by the mills, 

Significant of the confidence all 
around was the January pick-up in de- 
mand, after a brief hiatus in buying. 
The consumer buying in retail stores 
around the country was a notably 
stimulating factor. Buying was ex- 
pected to gather new momentum in the 
second half of January, but a sudden 
outburst of buying was realized in the 
second week of the month. 


Demand widespread, 
prices strengthen 


In spite of the forecast diminution in 
government business, the January spurt 
was reported covering a wide variety 
of goods and the market was in a 
strong position. Even with norma! in- 
dustrial conditions, the commercial 
uses of cotton bulk well up toward 50 
per cent of consumption. This Janu- 
ary business marked the best move- 
ment since mid-November. With an 
enormous backlog built up in the fall 
buying, the industry has piled up a 
further volume that confirms the out- 
look for months ahead for the mills. 

Sellers were surprised by the 
breadth of demand, which came from 
all sections of the market. Civilian 
buyers were covering requirements well 
into the second quarter of the year, al- 
though most of the business was cen- 
tered on earlier business. The demand 
against needs for the first quarter was 
accepted as evidence that supplies were 
at a low point among the distributors 
of finished merchandise. 

Significant in this connection was 
the retail trade activity. The January 
white sales were indicated to be run- 
ning sharply above those a year before. 
Some business was lost because buyers 
had planned against normal sales and 
volume was unusual. The sheeting 
market showed a lack of the ordinary 
price competition, after record holiday 
retail activity. 


Changing markets 
and need of census 


One of the problems besetting the 
cotton manufacturing industry for 
years has been the depressing effect of 
heavy production in staple printcloths. 
The movement of the past six months 
has been singularly different, with 
much shifting to various other con- 
structions for which prospects are bet- 
ter. Merchants and buyers have re- 
ported a contracting of outlets for the 
staples that have had predominating 
influence upon cotton goods in general. 


What the shift has been is still a 
latter of uncertainty, however, and 
there is keen interest in the plan of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute for a new 
statistical plan. The industry will be 
divided, according to latest reports at 
hand, into eleven major classifications 
for figures of monthly consumption 
compiled by the Bureau of the Census, 

Here is a plan calculated to elimi- 
nate rumors that have always abound- 
ed when cotton mills expanded produc- 
tion. It has been usual for buyers to 
attribute such expansion to the adop- 
tion of three shifts by printcloth mills. 
What other divisions of the mills were 
doing was ignoréa. But the buyers of 
all lines used printcloths as their yard- 
stick for measuring values throughout 
the market. A divisional census will 
be a valuable adjunct, creating a clear 
picture of the various sections. 

Inevitably the unprecedented condi- 
tions of the present affect the outlook 
for cotton manufacturers and other 
lines in ways untold. How much mills 
will have to divert production to es- 
sential defense needs is a question. 
iow much civilian production will 
have to yield to the national program 
is another. The cotton mills face a 
problem of employment, moreover, 
with skilled help drawn to the war in- 
dustries. 

What may happen to British textile 
plants from war raids is a potential 
of great import to the industry in this 
country. The bombing of Manchester 
in December brought home the tremen- 
dous possibilities of world readJjust- 
ment. There is even the suggestion of 
British need for American supplies of 
such items as ducks and bandage 
cloths. American mills, moreover, 
might be called upon to supply needs 
of countries heretofore dependent upon 
sritish exports. 

In another direction, it is of interest 
that Japan is committed to an exten- 
sion of quota restrictions on exports 
of cotton goods to this country, al- 
though the agreement dating from 1937 
has not been renewed. Strangely 
enough, the imports of cheap cotton 
hosiery from China in 1940 rose to un- 
precedented heights. 


New England 
Mill Situation 


COTTON manufacturing has had an 

upward swing over recent months 
in the northeastern States, although 
the rise in number of spindles active 
had through December failed to equal 
the high number of the spurt late in 
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How 8,500,000 spindles are spinning 


BETTER YARN AT LOWER COST 
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ITH more than 8,500,000 active spindles 

now running on Armstrong’s Seamless 
Cork Cots, the acceptance of CORK as the 
number one roll covering is self-evident. 


BETTER YARN—Nature has endowed 
CORK with five properties that cause it to 
spin better, more uniform yarn. These are: 


1. High Frictional Coefficiency. Pro- 
duces uniform drafting with minimum 
slippage. Drafts out bulky roving. Elimi- 
nates eyebrowing. 


Resilience. Provides added safety mar- 
gin in spinning. Enables cork to ‘come 
back”’ after being grooved by top roll 
laps and hard ends. 


Resistance to Lateral Flow. Helps 
maintain a truer drafting surface. 


Resistance to Penetration by Liquids. 
Prevents shrinking or stretching during 
humidity changes. Resists damage from 
oil or dye absorption. Guards against 
‘sweating”’ of rolls in hot, humid weather. 


Extraordinary Durability. Endows 
cork cots with the capacity for retaining 
their natural advantages throughout 
long periods of service. 


LOWER COST—The initial cost of Arm- 
strong’s Cork Cots is no greater than that of 
ordinary roll coverings. Your savings begin 
with quicker, cheaper assembly. They con- 
tinue in service, for CORK gives longer 
wear because it’s tougher. Furthermore, after 
these cots have been running as long as the 
average full life of ordinary coverings, you can 
rebuff them—make them like new again— 
three or four times! And the cost of each 
rebuffing is only about half a cent a roll. 


PROOF 


Your Armstrong representative is equipped 
with convincing proof—in new, visual form— 
of the superiority of Armstrong’s Cork Cots. 
Ask him to show you how you can modernize 
for National Defense as well as for profit by 
switching to CORK now! Armstrong z 
Cork Company, Industrial Division, 

Textile Products Section, 923 Arch 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





ARMSTRONGS Cxtva Cushion SEAMLESS CORK COTS 


CORK PRODUCTS SINCE 1860 
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1939. While southern mills had rela- 
tive gain for 1940 over 1939, New Eng- 
land mills reported 4,941,370 spindles 
active in December, against 5,044,818 
a year before. However, the spindles 
had a broader activity in 1940. 

Cotton consumption in this district 
had a peak of 97,480 bales in October, 
on a smaller number of spindles. It 
dropped back to 83,069 bales in Novem- 
ber, but moved up to 89,034 in Decem- 
ber. This compared with only 75,842 
in December of 1939. The consumption 
for the first eleven months of 1940 is 
reported to have been 838,619 bales, 
compared with 834,006 bales for the 
corresponding period of 1939. 

Massachusetts, accounting for more 
than half of the New England total. 
had a gain of 7.5 per cent for the 
eleven months of 1940 over the 1938¥ 
period. The figures were 438,884 and 
408,151 bales, respectively. Maine, 
Rhode Island and New Hampshire, 
which rank in that order, had losses 
from 1.5 to 18.5 per cent by the same 
comparison. Connecticut had a gain of 
5.8 per cent. 


January fine goods 
market strong, active 


Mill activity had a pick-up of one- 
third in the North from June to the 
late part of 1940, according to the First 
National Bank of Boston. Operations 
still were 15 per cent below the 1937 
peak. Sufficient orders were on hand 
to keep the mills busy until mid-winter, 
it was said, and cloth prices were at 
a profitable level for the close of last 
year. The usual seasonal decline in 
the spring was then forecast. 

January found the market still in a 
strong tendency, however, and demand 
showed a broadening tendency before 
the middle of the month as in the rest 
of the market for cotton goods. Coarse 
cloths once more led in the renewed 
buying, but fine combed constructions 
were quick to follow. Fancies, in fact, 
were already sold for three months 
and buyers seeking further supplies 
had to be content with April or sub- 
sequent delivery. 

Along with other goods, fine combed 
cloths were running above production 
in volume of sales around the middle 
of January. Some numbers were so 
scarce that premium prices were ob- 
tainable. Tightening of prices on some 
numbers of combed yarns also was re- 
ported. Several spinners lifted their 
prices good fractions on ply counts of 
yarn. 


Defense business 
getting attention 


Along with the rest of the industry, 
New England cotton manufacture has 
been concerned with the possibilities of 
disruption to regular business through 
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concentration of the government on 
defense needs. The early January mes- 
sage of President Roosevelt suggested 
new pressure on textile production and 
marketing for priority. The possibility 
even of such priority for goods to help 
the military requirements of Great 
Britain was discussed in the market. 

In fine goods, no alleviation of the 
tight delivery situation among plied 
yarn numbers has been indicated. Mid- 
January report was, in fact, that the 
Army probably would resume buying 
of plied twills as soon as assured that 
mills were in a position to meet fur- 
ther demand. In broadcloths, the mar- 
ket continued to hear reports that the 
Army was likely to seek larger quanti- 
ties for shorts. 

Defense business continued to be 
disturbing to the mills from the angle 
of skilled labor. New England has re- 
ceived big contracts for armament and 
for ships which put a premium upon 
skilled help. Already the mills have 


suffered from the loss of workers to 
the more essential production under 
the defense plan and the prospect of 
further diversion has been a matter of 
grave concern to textile manufacturers. 

It has been stated that careful pro- 
duction policies by leading mill com- 
panies of New England have been 
found satisfactory for several years. 
Notwithstanding the generally slack 
period of last spring, Naumkeag Steam 
Cotton Company reported recently a 
net profit for the year ended October 
30 of $182,976. This compared with 
$63,195 for the preceding year. 

Dwight Manufacturing Company re- 
ported a net for the year ended Nov. 
30 of $401,521. This compared with 
$238,217 for the previous 12 months. 

Maplewood Specialty Mills, whose 
plant in Fall River was burned several 
months ago, purchased the former 
Charlton Mills and were reported in- 
stalling machinery around the end of 
the past year. 





World’s 1940 Rayon Production 
Totals 2,500,000,000 Pounds 
The world’s production of rayon in 


1940 reached a_ record-breaking total 
of 2,500,000,000 pounds, compared with 
2,227,000,000 pounds in 1939, states the 
Rayon Organon, published by the Tex- 
tile Economics Bureau, in its annual 
report covering the activities of the in- 
dustry. 

For the first time, world production 
of rayon staple fiber (1,350,000,000 
pounds) exceeded the output of fila- 
ment yarn (1,150,000,000 pounds) due 
principally to a tremendous increase in 
German and Italian production; the 
“axis powers” needing a substitute for 
foreign-grown cotton and wool. Japan’s 
production remained at approximately 
the 1939 level. 

In a single decade, 1930-1940, world 
production of rayon staple fiber has 
increased from 6,000,000 to 1,350,000,- 
000 pounds. In 1930, 451,000,000 
pounds of filament yarn were pro- 
duced. 

The United States continued to hold 
in 1940 its position as the leading ray- 
on filament yarn producing country, 
making 390,100,000 pounds, or 34 per 
cent of the world’s total of 1,150,000,- 
000. This was an increase over the 
1939 U. S. production which was 328,- 
600,000 pounds. The United States in 
1940 produced 81,100,000 pounds of ray- 
on staple fiber, compared with 51,300,- 
000 in 1939, and 400,000 in 1930. 

The consumption of rayon in the 
United States in 1940 also established 
a new high record, 487,800,000 pounds, 
of which 388,729,000 pounds was fila- 
ment yarn, the remainder staple fiber. 
This 1940 consumption was an increase 
of 8 per cent over 1939. The U. S. 1940 
consumption of rayon staple fiber, over 


99,000,000 pounds (domestic production 
plus imports), was essentially equal to 
the 1939 consumption of 98,717,000 
pounds. U. S. production of staple fi- 
ber increased as shown above (from 
51,300,000 pounds in 1939 to 81,100,000 
in 1940) but imports dropped, princi- 
pally due to the war, from 47,403,000 
pounds in 1939 to 18,000,000 in 1940. 
o 


Improved Service 


Continental Diamond Fibre Com- 
pany, 9 Chapel Street, Newark, Del., 
announce a new system of prompt Sser- 
vice at the Spartanburg (S.C.) ware- 
house-plant and sales office of the 
company, which is under the supervi- 
sion of C. L. Simmons, manager. 
Prompt service on Celoron silent gear 
blanks, and on a number of non-metal- 
lic loom parts, is available in response 
to phone or telegraph requests. 

e 
Tribute to 
“Mister Rube” 


R. W. Jennings, superintendent of 
Lanett Mill Division of West Point 
Mfg. Company, recently received a sur- 
prise tribute from his employees. He 
and his son, R. J. Jennings, assistant 
superintendent, were entertaining the 
office force, overseers and supervisors 
at a dinner, when, during the cere- 
monies, the tables were turned and on 
behalf of his associates, John H. Ho- 
warth, toastmaster, presented “Mister 
Rube” with a handsome silver service, 
“in behalf of your fellow-workers, your 
warm admirers, and your devoted 
friends”; and to “Little Rube”, a set 
of flat silver. 

“Mister Rube” has been connected 
with the organization for 40 years, and 
has been superintendent at Lanett for 
20 years. 
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--- pays for itself 


on one big order! 


“Our new Butterworth Dryer not 
only paid for itself on one big 
order—it actually got us the order. 
“Drying represents nearly 4o per 
cent of our finishing costs... and 
the new Butterworth Dryer triples 
our output. The new installation 
was scarcely completed when we 
quoted price and delivery date on 
one big job that beat all competi- 
tion. With our old equipment, our 
cost of production would have 
shut us out of the picture. 


“We count on keeping the new 
Dryer in continuous operation on 
profitable business for many months 
to come.” 
“4 “ “ 

A bottle-neck in the finishing room 
is losing orders and profits for many 
an otherwise progressive mill. 
Bleaching .. . boiling-out .. . dry- 
me... calendering ... dyeing. Each 
process in the wet end of textile 
finishing calls for efficient modern 
machines. With business as it 1s 





today, new equipment pays for it- 
self twoor three times as fast as it 
does under ordinary conditions. 


For more than 120 years, our en- 
tire time and effort have been 
devoted to promoting efficiency in 
every process of the wet end of 
textile finishing. We know all the 
small advantages in production 
costs which, collectively, make the 
difference between profit and loss. 


Butterworth Engineers are con- 
stantly working with leading tex- 
tile finishing plants—helping to 
achieve greater yardage, better fin- 
ishes, higher speeds and lower 
production costs. 

Let us work with you in determin- 
ing whether modern Butterworth 
Machines or improved plant lay- 
out will help you to improve your 
competitive position. Write us 
fully about your problems. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila., Pa., Serving the Textile Industry Since 1820. 
Offices: Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N. C. In 
Canada—W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 


Butterworth 
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of equipment now 
in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 
modern machines. 
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What the Southern Mills 
Are Doing 


rifton (Ga.) Cotton Mills have ac- 
quired a group life insurance policy 
involving a total of $148,500 for the 
protection of 231 employees. The poli- 
cy, issued by the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, allots insurance 
in amounts ranging from $600 to $1500 
to each worker, according to their 
rank. Premiums will be paid in part 
by the workers themselves and the re- 
mainder of the expense will be as- 
sumed by the employing company, the 
policy having been issued on the con- 
tributory basis. 


Pepperell Manufacturing Company, 
Lindale, Ga.; Proximity Manufactur- 
ing Company, Greensboro, N. C.; and 
January & Wood, Maysville, Ky., have 
recently installed the latest package 
dyeing machinery “automatically con- 
trolled”, and latest type extracting and 
drying equipment, made by Gaston 
County Dyeing Machine Company. This 
concern has also supplied package dye- 
ing machinery to Queen Anne Mills, 
Ellenboro, N. C., and Minette Mills, 
Grover, N. C. 


Banning (Ga.) Mills property, idle 
for some time and purchased recently 
by C. L. Upchurch and Sons of Athens, 
Ga., has been leased and operations 
have been resumed. New machinery is 
being installed to supplement equip- 
ment left in the plant. Cotton yarns 
are manufactured. It is reported that 


a Cincinnati concern is operating the 
plant for foreign interests ana that the 
yarns are being shipped out of the 
country for use in the weaving of blan- 
Kets. 


Cornelius Mills, Cornelius, N. C., 
have been re-opened after being closed 
for more than a year. It is one of the 
Johnston group, makes knitting yarns; 
O. L. Wagstaff, superintendent of An- 
chor Mills, Huntersville, N. C., is in 
charge. 


West Point (Ga.) Manufacturing 
Company have let contract to Batson- 
Cook Company for remodeling and en- 
larging the office building of the Fair- 
fax (Ala.) Mill Division, the project 
to cost about $15,000. 


The old Naomi Mill at Randleman, 
N. C., idle since 1936, will be re-opened 
in the near future. It will be operated 
by the Deep River Manufacturing 
Company, with headquarters at Fay- 
etteville. 


Buffalo Mills, Stubbs, N. C., have 
been purchased by R. J. Woods, for- 
mer lessee, from I. O. Blumenthal of 
Charlotte. The mill has 3,100 spindles 
and makes coarse cotton yarns. 


C. E. Goodroe of Whitesburg, Ga., 
has leased the Cottondale Cotton Mill 
of Tuscaloosa, Ala., and will place it 
in operation. It is expected that the 





New Textile 
Publications 


American MonoRail Co., 13107 Athens 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Booklet entitled 
‘*‘The Swirling Column’’, descriptive of the 
company.’s traveling overhead cleaners for 
the textile industry. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Booklet, ‘‘The 
Proper Loom Harness Equipment for the 
Weaving of Frieze and Other Pile Fabrics’’. 


The Cotton Board, Manchester, England. 
‘*British Cotton and Rayon Textiles’’, avail- 
able to those interested as being prospective 
buyers of British textiles. Address inquiry 
to Stanley Brown, U. S. Market Advisor to 
= Cotton Board, 103 Park Ave., New York 

ity. 


Hewitt Rubber OCorp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
‘‘Rubber Products for Industry’’, showing 
application of product in various types of 
industries, 


Commercial Shearing and Stamping Co. 
Youngstown, Ohio. Booklet illustrating an 
describing a number of circular stee] shapes 
which can now be purchased, thereby elimi- 
nating tool and die expense. 


Pafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, Oonn. 
Folder describing the ball bearing motor 
cartridge for renovating electric motors. 


Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. 24- 
page booklet citing 36 specific examples in 


all types of industrial plants in which 
speed control made possible production in- 
creases and advantages. 


Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Reprint of article ‘‘Cotton Fibers, Constitu- 
tion, Structure, and Mechanical Properties’’, 
by Dr. R. F. Nickerson. 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill. 
Most recent edition of Sealmaster ball bear- 
ing Oatalog No. 840. Indexed for conven- 
lence. 





National Association of Manufacturers, 14 
W. 49th St., New York Oity. ‘'2% for Re- 
search’’, a statement on the necessity of 
developjng new products and processes to 
keep America at work after the defense 
emergency. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Booklet A-3817 describing 
application of radiant heat lamps to indus- 
trial drying, baking and heating tasks. 


B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. New 
catalog sheet on the patented Volcalock 
valve, suitable for handling corrosive and 
abrasive fluids under conditions of fairly 
high pressure. 


_Conway Clutch Co., 1507 Queen City Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Bulletin MGT on gear 
tooth drive disc clutches in medium sizes. 


Aluminum Company of America, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 52-page booklet ‘‘Aluminum 
in the Chemical Industry’’. Goes into choos- 
ing the proper alloy, application of alumi- 
num in Jeesses industries, etc., and lists 
branch offices of company. 


mill will employ about 50 persons at 
the beginning of operations. 


Proximity Manufacturing Company, 
Greensboro, N. C., are adding space to 
the office building, and Proximity 
Print Works is constructing a T7-story 
warehouse addition. 


Dover Mill Company, Shelby, N. C., 
has completed an addition to the of- 
fices, which gives more space and pro- 
vides room for a testing laboratory. 


California Cotton Mills Company, 
Oakland, Calif., has let a contract for 
a warehouse addition to cost about 
$50,000. 


Burlington Mills Corporation, who 
operate the Newton (N.C.) Rayon 
Mills, will construct an addition to this 
plant, costing more than $35,000. 


Roanoke Weaving Company, Vinton, 
Va., is constructing a one-story ware- 
house for storage, with 12,000 square 
feet of floor space. 


—— soe 
Army Large Buyer 
Knit Goods Items 


The Philadelphia Quartermaster De- 
pot is generally believed to be the larg- 
est single buyer of textiles and related 
products in the world. It is the main 
purchasing agency for textile and 
clothing and other related items for 
the entire Army and during the calen- 
dar year 1940 it bought approximately 
$337,000,000 worth of which all but 
about $5,000,000 went to the Army and 
the National Guard while about $5,- 
000,000 was for the use of the Civilian 
Conservation Corp. During 1940 the 
underwear and hosiery trades booked 
a large volume of business fron this 
source. 

The larger such items purchased 
were: cotton drawers, 13,621,829 cost- 
ing the Government $3,524,055.54 ; wool 
drawers totalling 3,685,483, costing 
$3,847,154.15; cotton socks totaling 19.- 
424,820 pairs costing $2,408,062.18: 
wool socks, 5,132,392 costing $1,105,- 
669.83; cotton undershirts, 12,876,932 
costing $1,869,373.12 and wool under- 
shirts, 4,151,172 costing $4,475,253.78. 

Most of this heavy buying of 1940 
occurred during the latter half of the 
year with a considerable portion being 
placed late in that year calling for de 
liveries over the next few months. It 
means that while the Army buying 
represents only a small percentage of 
the total production, that numerous 
manufacturers are comfortably fixed 
for business even without any civilian 
business. Manufacturers of cotton and 
wool half-hose for example are busy on 
Army socks and many knitters of 
mens cotton half-hose will be active 
producing Army goods of the merceriz- 
ed type for several months ahead. 
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TO THE 


Yidiana / 


WE MEAN ordinary thin-boiling starches, of 
course. They’ve been outmoded by 


AMYLEX 


—the Original 


SLOW CONGEALING 
STARCH PRODUCT 


Made Expressly for W arp Sizing! 


@ The slow-congealing feature produces strong, smooth- 
surfaced warps, and eliminates crusting or lumping. 


is much quicker and simpler. 





Le Yh Mseok 





@ Fats are either eliminated or greatly reduced—thus pre- 
venting flaking, excessive shedding, and loom breaks. 
Likewise, tensile strength is increased. Size preparation 








@ Brighter, stronger colors are obtainable on dyed warps—owing to 
the transparency and uniform penetrating properties. 


+ 


AMYLEX, being a thin-cooking starch, has the proper penetra- 
tion, yet coats the fibres like an expensive gelatin or potato starch 
size. It is a pure form of modified starch, containing no chemicals 
nor fats, and is commercially uniform at all times. It is priced the 
same as standard thin-boiling starches. Write us the amount you 
need for a trial. We will gladly send it on approval. 


National STARCH PRODUCTS Inc. 


820 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK 
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with a TEATILE SLANT 


| TIMELY NEWS ITEMS 


H. Russel Haley has been appoint- 
ed to the staff of the Onyx Oil & 
Chemical Company, Jersey City, N. 
J., as technical advisor. He will 
work directly with the mill and 
commission dyers and finishers, and 





Mr. Haley 


his work will be coordinated with 
the Onyx general and research lab- 
oratories. He formerly was connect- 
ed with the firms of J. H. & C. K. 
Eagle; Cheney Bros.; and Sunbury 
Converting Works. 


Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, is developing plans for the 
construction of a plant at Waynes- 
ville, N. C., for the exclusive manu- 
facture of Dayton Thorobred loom 
supplies and Dayco cots. The build- 
ing will be of brick and glass, one 
story, to cost about $100,000. 


George W. Matthews, Jr., has suc- 
ceeded the late C. C. Van Buskirk as 
manager of the Metropolitan New 
York bulk product sales office for 
Corn Products Sales Company, hav- 
ing formerly been assistant manag- 
er of this office. He has been with 
the company since 1916. 


SKF Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., is erecting an addition to the 
No. 2 plant which will contain 56,- 
200 square feet of manufacturing 
floor space; fire proof and saw-tooth 
construction. An addition is also 
being made to No. 1 plant to extend 
office facilities. 


Chris F. Tonne, former sales man- 
ager of Pyramid Metals Company 
and John Lees Division of Serrick 
Corporation, has joined the firm of 
Hough Shade Corporation, Janes- 
ville, Wis., as sales promotion man- 
ager. 


Faber Birren, industrial colorist 
and authority on color, has been ap- 
pointed consultant for Marshall 





Field & Company, Inc., manufactur- 
ing division. He will do the color 
planning work for rugs, blankets, 
towels, bedspreads and other prod- 
ucts, and will design industrially ef- 
fective color treatments for mill in- 
teriors, keyed to increase produc- 
tion and reduce occupational haz- 
ards. 


Chelsea Fan & Blower Co. has 
purchased a plant building at Olsen 
& Grove Streets, Irvington, N. J., 
which increases the size of the quar- 


_ ters and gives the company a new 


and modern building. The company 
formerly was located at 370 W. 15th 
St., New York City. 


Bunting Brass & Bronze Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio, has announced the fol- 
lowing organization changes and ad- 
ditions: William T. Streicher trans- 
ferred from Kansas City to Chicago, 
and John J. Mengler joins the com- 
pany in the former office. Robert 
J. Bergum has rejoined the company, 
locating in Minneapolis. William 
Dorsey goes to Seattle as a new 
Bunting man. James F. Roberts of 
Dallas has been transferred to In- 
dianapolis, being succeeded by Wil- 
liam A. Schneider. | 


Fred Garlington has joined the 
sales and technical staff of Emmons 
Loom Harness Company. Since 1933 
he has been associated with the 
rayon division of Pacific Mills, Law- 
rence, Mass. Previous to that time 





Mr. Garlington 


Mr. Garlington had worked in weave 
rooms, taught in New Bedford Tex- 
tile School, was assistant superinten- 
dent of the Stafford Mills, Fall River, 
Mass., was designer at the Nasha- 
wena Mills, New Bedford, and was 
designer and production manager at 
Queen City Cotton Mills, Burlington, 
Vt. Recently he has been working 
on development of rayon and spun 
rayon fabrics. 


Hatch Textile Research, 25 East 
26th St., New York City, announces 
that this concern has succeeded to 
the laboratory and testing business 
of Hatch Textile Research, Inc., (a 
corporation). There will be no 
change in management or policy of 
the new proprietorship. 





General Electric Co. has announc- 
ed the following personnel changes: 
J. J. Curtin, formerly in charge of 
sales promotion in the motor divi- 
sion, transferred to wire and cable 
division of central station depart- 
ment at Ft. Wayne, Ind., replacing 
B. F. Ilsley, who moves to Schenec- 
tady to be general assistant to W. V. 
O’Brien, divisional manager of wire 
and cable. O. F. Vea succeeds Mr. 
Curtin. P. A. McTerney has been 
appointed manager of sales, large 
motor and generator division. G. E. 
Cassidy has been appointed engi- 
neer of the general application sec- 
tion. F, E. Fairman, Jr., has been 
appointed assistant manager of the 
switchgear division, central station 
department, Philadelphia, and J. D. 
Hoffman has been promoted to man- 
ager of sales of the equipment sec- 
tion of that division. 


U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Law- 
rence, Mass., has a novel truck for 
carrying materials between its two 
plants. The truck is equipped with 
pilot wheels to run on railroad 
tracks, and rubber tires for use in 
regular manner. 

















Emile F. du Pont has been ap- 
pointed director of production of 
the nylon division of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. W. L. Stabler has 
been made plant manager at Sea- 
ford, Del., succeeding Mr. du Pont, 
and H. E. Richmond has been named 
special assistant to the director of 
production with duties concerning 
plant personnel and employee train- 
ing. I. S. Elliott succeeds Mr. Stab- 
ler at Seaford. 

+ 
Employees Give Fuller : 
Callaway an Automobile 

Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., president of 
Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., was 
the recipient of a new automobile, the 
gift during the holidays of the 5,926 
employees of the organization. The 
car—a deluxe model Ford—was left at 
Mr. Callaway’s office, with this note: 


‘*Dear Mr. Callaway: It is impossible for 
all of us to see you and tell you our appre- 
ciation of the many things you do for us. 
We are giving you this car to show you 
something of our gratitude.—The Employees 
of Callaway Mills.’’ 

The fabric base for the artificial 


leather upholstery in the car and the 
tire cord fabric were made in Calla- 
way Mills plants. Large contributions 
to the cost of the car were refused so 
that all workers might participate in 
the gift. j 
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Overwhelming Choice of the Textile Industry 


For years, textile men have known that good Leather 
Belting, properly applied, is the best assurance of 
steady production at peak levels and more uniform 
quality in the finished product. 


Today’s experience bears out the record of the past. 
Textile engineers are still relying on leather as the 
ideal medium of power transmission. 


Uniform textile machine operation at peak levels 
depends upon uniform tension in the belt drives. 
That’s why the new “PRODUCTION DRIVE” is 
custom made for textile use. The basic objective of 
its design was control of tension. 


* The “PRODUCTION DRIVE” is a carefully engi- 
neered transmission unit composed of a Quality 
LEATHER Belt — which has the highest coefficient 
of friction of any known Belting Material — and a 
pivoted Motor Base that automatically maintains 
correct tension. 

The “PRODUCTION DRIVE” is just the drive textile 


men would have built had they been writing the 
specifications themselves ! 























Advantages of the ‘PRODUCTION DRIVE’’ 
The “PRODUCTION DRIVE” offers higher effi- 


ciencies than chains, gears, V-Belts or any other 
types of drives. 


The “PRODUCTION DRIVE” is more durable... 
more dependable . . . and reduces maintenance 
troubles and downtime of machines. 


The “PRODUCTION DRIVE” reduces bearing wear 


in both motors and machines. 


The “PRODUCTION DRIVE” is widely used in 
practically all of the major Industries — delivering 
more than 1,750,000 horsepower. 


It’s good business for every textile man to know all 
the facts about this drive which is so specifically 
adapted to the needs of his Industry. Consult the 
salesman of any Leather Belting manufacturer 


about what the “PRODUCTION DRIVE” is daily 


accomplishing in your field. 


AMERICAN LEATHER BELTING ASSOCIATION 
93 Park Row, New York City 


| 
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IN THE cotton market the new year 
was ushered in under favorable 
auspices in all branches of the trade, 
except exports. During the first half of 
January new high price levels for thus 
far this season were established. Com- 
pared with one month ago prices show 
a sharp advance, near positions ruling 
$1.60 to $2.55 per bale higher, while 
distant deliveries, new crop options, 
scored a rise of $3.10 to $3.20 per bale. 
Stimulating influences of late were 
the contemplated further large expen- 
ditures for defense, a revival in the 
demand for goods and raw cotton, light 
offerings of the actual, talk of prob- 
able inflation, some prospects for a re- 
duction in the 1941 acreage, large do- 
mestic consumption, and indications of 
a searcity of “free” cotton later in the 
season, perhaps by spring. 


Small Exports 


Shipments of raw cotton from the 
United States, August 1 to January 15, 
total only 631,000 bales against 3,524.,- 
000 bales to corresponding date last 
season. At most exports this season 
point to probably not more than 1,500,- 
000 bales unless the war comes to an 
early end, whereas last season ship- 
ments from America totaled 6,200,000 
bales. 


Fear Scarcity of “Free” Cotton 


On the basis of probable domestic 
consumption of 8,750,000 bales, prob- 
able exports of 1,500,000 bales, which 
would make _ 10,250,000 bales, plus 
about 3,000,000 bales to be tied up by 
loans, making a total of 13,250,000 
bales that will likely be taken care of 
by the trade and government loans, 
whereas the 1940 crop points to only 
about 12,200,000 bales, it is evident 
that there will likely be a scarcity of 
“free” cotton later in the year. 


U. S. Mill Stocks Relatively Small 


Considering the fact that domestic 
consumption of lint cotton during De 
cember was 112,000 bales larger than 
for December last season, and mill 
stocks at the close of December to have 
been 27,000 bales smaller than on same 
date last season, with prospects of con- 
sumption running iarger than last year 
during the remainder of the season, 
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spinners stocks apparently need con- 
stant replenishing, which probably ac- 
counts for the larger spot sales than 
last year of late at the ten quoted 
southern markets. 

Cotton reported pledged on Commodi- 
ty Credit Corporation loans to growers 
from the 1940 crop totaled 2,747,000 
bales on January 9. 


Planting Quota is Set 


The agricultural adjustment adminis- 
tration, Washington, announced recent- 
ly a national cotton planting allotment 
of 26,699,917 acres versus 27,070,173 
last year when 25,073,000 were planted, 
which was larger than generally ex- 
pected considering this season’s addi- 
tion to an already large surplus. This 
uneasiness was removed however, when 
it was reported that the agriculture de- 
partment had a plan to reduce the 1941 
acreage. 


Farmers to Get Goods to Cut 1941 
Crop 


According to Washington press ad- 
vices the agriculture department of- 
fered cotton growers $25,000,000 worth 
of cotton goods free if they would re- 
duce 1941 plantings sufficiently to cut 
a million bales off the government’s 
previously announced production goal 
of 12,000,000 bales. The offer was 
made, it is said, because the war had 
virtually closed export markets, and 
action was needed to prevent further 
accumulation of surpluses under gov- 
ernment loans. Loan stocks now total 
about 12,000,000 bales. 

For example, a farmer with a ten 
acre allotment would receive $25 worta 
of stamps if he planted only nine 
acres, assuming that his normal yieid 





United States— 


In All Other States, during December 


Exports to Central and South America 





CENSUS REPORT 


Bales— 
Consumption of lint in Cotton Growing States, Dec....... 
In New England States, Dec. ......... 
Im All Other States, Des. ...ccccccssec 
In the United States, Dec. ........... 
Consumption of lint in Cotton Growing States, 5 mths,.. 8,070,000 2,810,000 
coe. wth - oven 415,000 404,000 


665,000 553,000 
Spee se Vawveens 89,000 79,000 
eEdeceounecogns 21,000 18,000 


In New England States, 5 months ..... 


a ieee Se Gee,  GRUED occccccecccccececesees 99,000 , 

rr rs i, 2. ie. nec ctebecescebus 8,584,000 8,810,000 
es ale gb hn oo we Oe 1,834,000 1,861,000 
a nn Senay | eked pabisies sees ecees eee 1,682,000 1,783,000 
Stocks in pub. stg. and at warehouses, December 31 ..... 15,047,000 14,579,000 
Stocks in mills, pub. stg. and at warehouses, Dec. 31.... 16,881,000 16,440,000 
Stocks in mills, pub. stg. and at warehouses, Nov. 30..... 16,409,000 17,267,000 
Active spindles in Cotton Growing States, during Dec.... 17,258,000 17,103,000 


In New England States, during Dec. ...............e+- 
eben dee eh Ea 618,000 . 
bheeekbescbeaee 22,817,000 22,780,000 


peveccosetesene 22,686,000 22,785,000 


AMERICAN COTTON CONSOLIDATED MOVEMENT 

(Figures of New Orleans Cotton Exchange) 
August 1 to January 15— 
mendines 26 WT. Se cc nakvecdcears 
Exports to Great Britain ............. 
ND: Ck oo Baume 
OO SE ae eee 


In the United States, during Dec. .... 
In the United States, during Nov. ...... 


Bales— season Last season 
7 ae Pe te gay ee 2,448,000 5,332,000 
ia de maba 6 we So @ 3a 811,000 1,097,000 
vias wae Ota 23,000 
ie o Saas Vitus 257,000 


op 'ewaweo UW ewes 10.000 86,000 
pHrecveed comecs 52,000 702,000 


Pn a SD bus 6usd be Wald-e st Bie 0< 
EP PT RE 
Total stock in New Orleans, Jan. 15 .... 
Stock in all U. S. ports, Jan. 15 ...... 


ES Sa 0 8,449.000 


This season Last season 


775,000 650,000 


4,941,000 5,045,000 
632,000 





530,000 930,000 








was 250 pounds per acre. 

A circular from the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange Service calling attentiun 
to the fact that current prices are 
based on the small available supply of 
“free” cotton and not on the total sup- 
ply, as in the past, attracted deserved 


attention. 
—__@— 


Additional Personals 
(See also page 140.) 


C. A. Rupo._peH, JR., assistant over- 
seer of weaving at the Chicopee Manv- 
facturing Corporation plant at Gaines- 
ville, Ga., has been transferred to John- 
son & Johnson do Brasil, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. 


W. M. MELTON, formerly superintend- - 


ent of the Green River Mills, Tuxedo, 
N. C., has become general manager of 
the Pisgah Mills, Inc., Brevard, N. C. 


W. H. TrEvrorp, assistant manager of. 
Mollohon Mill of Kendall Company, : 


Newberry, S. C., has been made man- 
ager of the company’s Edgefield (S.C.) 
plant, succeeding T. A. HIGHTOWER, re- 
tired. 


HARRY GREEN, formerly with the 
Wauregan (Conn.) Mills, is now assist- 
ant superintendent of the Continental 
Mills, Lewiston, Me. 


Obituary 

A. E. STALEy, Sr., founder and board 
chairman of A. E. Staley Manufactur- 
ing Company, Decatur, Ill, passed 
away in Miami, Fla., on December 26 
at 73 years of age. He was a native 
of North Carolina who founded the De- 
catur industry many years ago, and 
was widely known and _= respected 
throughout the textile industry. 


Frep R. Davis, 64, advertising man- 
ager for the General Electric Company 
for 35 years and one of the founders 
of the Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
passed away December 26 after an ill- 
ness of two years. He was a past pres- 
ident of the Technical Publicity Asso- 
ciation. 


JAMES HENRY NorTHROP, 85, passed 
away at Santa Ana, Calif., December 
12. He was one of the outstanding 
American inventors, especially in the 
field of textile machinery. He invent- 
ed the automatic loom that bears his 
name. 


Rosert C. Boger, founder and presi- 
dent of Boger & Crawford, cotton yarn 
spinners and mercerizers, passed away 
in January following a short illness. 
He was 62 years of age and had found- 
ed the company in 1907. 


RIcHARD S. ISELEY, assistant con- 
struction engineer of the Springs Cot- 
ton Mills, Lancaster, S. C., 35, died of 
accidental pistol wounds in December. 
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Now is the time for you to cash in on the benefits of @® AQUAROL is the ideal water-repellent for: 
this highly effective yet inexpensive water-repellent . . e SKI SUITS ¢ REVERSIBLES ° JACKETS © SLACKS © POLO 
AQUAROL. @ This winter, as in other years, all kinds COATS © ALL KINDS OF RAINWEAR & SPORTSWEAR e 
of rainwear and sportswear processed with AQUAROL WOOLENS, RAYONS, COTTONS, etc. 


will give service and satisfaction that mean more 
business and more profits for you! @ AQUAROL 
insures perfect water-repellency and spot-resistance 
without affecting the texture or influencing the free 


circulation of air through the fabric or garment. 


ARKANSAS CO- INC. NEWARK, N. J. 


Chemicatis for over 35 years 


Manufacturers of Industrial 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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This tag identifies AQUAROL-pro- 
cessed fabrics and garments. It is 
a sign that leads to better business 


and consumer satisfaction. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 





and MATERIALS 





Tennessee Eastman to Make 
Dyes for Acetate Rayon 


Tennessee Eastman Corp., Kingsport, 
Tenn., has announced its entrance into 
the manufacture of dyes for acetate 
rayon. The dyes will be Known as 
Eastones, and the first is a new blue 
dye of exceptional gas fastness for 
acetate rayon fabrics, known as Eas- 
tone Blue BB. The color will dye ace 
tate rayon, nylon, wool and silk blue 
and leave viscose rayon and cotton 
white and can be stripped with a sol- 
uble zine formaldehyde sulfoxalate 
solution. 

The company, which manufactures 
Eastman acetate rayon yarns, an- 
nounces that its dyes may be used on 
fabrics containing any kind of acetate 
rayon. The dyestuffs, which will in- 
clude about 20 colors, are being manu- 
factured at Kingsport. The new color 
has been tested on many types of fab- 
rics, and is applicable to taffetas, sat- 
ins and sharkskins in the all-acetate 
group, aS well as crepe mixtures and 
Teca blends. 

® 
New Skein Reel for 
Fine Counts of Yarn 


Fidelity Machine Company, 3908-18 
Frankford, Ave., Philadelphia, Ila., 
has announced a new development in 
the twin unit system of skein reeling, 
a double-end machine especially de- 
signed for the finer counts of yarn. 
This double-end machine is operated 
in twin units—one operator taking 
care of two machines. Because the 
winding time on either machine ap- 
proximates the time required to re- 
move skeins and start new ones on 
the other machine, the operator is con- 
tinuously occupied with the doffing 
operations, 

Each of the two reels is 31 inches in 





eel 





length, mounted on the same shaft and 
operated and controlled simultaneous- 
ly from a central drive and control as- 
sembly, including a 4-hp. motor with 
a built-in brake which stops the reels 
instantly when the required length of 
skein is wound; a Veeder-Root counter 
which automatically stops the winding 
at accurate skein length; a manual 
starting switch; and a variable speed 
control. Each reel accommodates 6 
skeins, and are of adjustable size to 
wind larger skeins if desired. 
* 
Variable Speed Test Rig 


Link-Belt Company, 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., has announced that 
in the process of adapting the P. I. V. 
gear transmission to a variety of ser- 
vices, the company is now furnishing 
a compact, fully-enclosed variable 





speed test rig which combines the basic 
P. I. V. unit and an adjustable mount- 
ing bracket on a rigid welded steel 
base. Testing generators, magnetos, 
governors, vibrators, pumps, springs, 
sewing machines, bearings and other 
types of specialized equipment are 
among the many uses found for the 
new rig. Tests usually 
made are for determin- 
ing whether the equip- 
ment tested runs true, 
functions efficiently, 
carries the load proper- 
ly, and for calibrating. 
The mechanism to be 


Left, the new twin-unit 
skein reeling machine . 





tested cun be placed in position on the 
horizontally-adjustable mounting brack- 
et, moved up as required and then con- 
nected to the variable speed output 
Shaft of the Il’. I. V. transmission. An 
electric tachometer and _ calibrated 
speed indicator positively driven from 
the variable speed shaft provide the 
means for observing the exact speed at 
which the mechanism is being tested. 


e 


Machine for Cutting 
Pattern Towels 

Sjostrom Machine Company, Everett 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass., has made 
known an apparatus (patents pending) 
for cutting pattern towels, which is 
said to increase the production for this 
type of work by four times, thougi: fTfe 
operator still cuts the towels. ‘The op- 
erator stands in one place and the cor- 
rect length of toweling is fed past him 
and comes to a stop through the use of 
an electric eye; the operator cuts, the 
cut towel is carried away by the con- 
veyor belts and by the time the opera- 
tor gets his knife or scissors back in 
position, the next towel is waiting for 
him. Production on huck or terry tow- 
els on the new machine is said to be 
45 cuts per minute. Motion pictures 
have been taken of the machine and 
will be loaned to interested parties. 


* 


Synthetic Rubber and 
Koroseal Packings Announced 


B. FF. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio, has made available two new 
types of packing, one made of Ameri- 
pol, a synthetic rubber, and the other 
of Koroseal, the synthetic elastic ma- 
terial. Both are sheet packing. Ameri- 
pol is a dark packing and is high in 
resistance to oils. It ages well and 
provides excellent resistance to heat 
and cold as well as water absorption. 
Koroseal packing is specially com. 
pounded to resist the action of oils and 
solvents and also resists the action of 
some corrosives. 


© 


New Information 
on Belt Drives 


The American Leather Belting Asso- 
ciation has prepared the second edition 
of an excellent treatise under the title 
*Automatic Tension Control Short Cen- 
ter Pivoted-Motor Base Leather Belt 
Drives’, and is releasing it through 
the various members of the association. 
It goes into the advantages of this 
type of drive, its efficiency, compara- 
tive first costs, ete., and then gives 
drive selection tables, list prices, belt 
life, ete. It is constructive reading for 
the engineer and maintenance man. 
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THIS NEWHUNTER Scourinc UNIT 
AFFORDS EITHER CONTINUOUS OR SINGLE 
BOWL WASHING .... 





In the continuous scouring range shown above, Hunter offers a 
Continuous Washer that is really flexible. This new Hunter unit differs 
from all other known Continuous Washers in a very important respect. 
It is this: It may be used either as a continuous range, or as seven indi- 
vidual Cloth Washers which may all be used at one time with seven dif- | 
ferent loads, or as few or as many bowls as may be required. The con- | 
tinuous unit can be made for any production requirement. | 








ce po aoa This new Hunter machine is relatively low cost in its initial expense 
ee san and is inexpensive to operate. For complete details and actual produc- 


343 Bendix Building tion records, write to 


Los Angeles, California 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE COMPANY 


SINCE 1847 NORTH ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Wedge Gate Vaives 

Crane Company, Chicago, Ill, has 
announced a new and complete line of 
standard iron body wedge gate valves 
for 125 pounds steam, 200 pounds cold 
working pressure. ‘The line includes 
both the brass trimmed and the all 
iron patterns with O. S. & Y., or non- 
rising stem, in sizes 2 to 12-inch, in- 
clusive. Among the important features 
of the new valves is the re-distribution 
of body and bonnet materials, which 
eliminates all excess weight and yet 
complies with all standard require- 
ments. Handwheels are of strong mal- 
leable iron, deep stuffing boxes permit 
a generous amount of packing. 
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Stamptex 

The United States Testing Company, 
Inc., Hoboken, N. J., has developed a 
new product for identifying greige 
goods—Stamptex, a fugitive stamp pad 
ink. It is brushed onto an ordinary 
stamp pad and then applied to the 
greige goods by means of a rubber 
stamp, and may be applied to either 
woven or knitted goods. It is said to 
be very useful for identifying different 
lots of hosiery by merely stamping the 
welt of the hose. The new product may 
be applied to all types of greige goods 
composed of silk, wool, cotton, viscose 
rayon and cellulose acetate rayon, and 
will be thoroughly fugitive. 





Matters 























Cleveland Tramrail two-carrier train automatically 
transporting materials between points on two floors. 


AUTOMATIC MATERIALS HANDLING 


PRODUCTS DISPATCHED TO DISTANT 
POINTS WITHOUT OPERATOR ACCOMPANYING 


Automatic handling of materials is one of the many 
Cleveland Tramrail accomplishments. 


Materials may be transported to points on the same floor 
or to various points on other floors, or even to different 
buildings simply by the touch of a button. No operator 
need accompany the load. If desired, carriers may be 
provided which also will discharge their load and return 
automatically. 









CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 


THE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO 


1175 E. 283rd St. 











Wickliffe, Ohio 








Water-Sealed Socket 
for Safety Lamp Guard 
The Safeguard Electric Company, 
Inc., 1 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has designed a new metal lamp guard 
furnished with a ‘“water-seeled” sock- 
et, for use in industrial plants where 
water, moisture, dust and chemicals 
present serious problems. The portable 
lamp guard has a rubber handle to 
which is attached by means of a rub- 
ber locking ring a rugged metal cage, 
with the socket placed within the 
handle. The entire guard can be plac- 
ed under water with the lamp burning, 
and it will not become short circuited. 
e Ag 
New Motors with ee 
Improved Ball Bearings 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has announced new smaller ac squirrel 
cage ball bearing induction motors es- 
pecially designed for general purpose 
industrial machinery drive applica- 
tions. These new CS motors are avail- 
able in ratings from % to 5 hp., with 
speeds from 875 to 3600 rpm for opera- 
tion on 110, 220, 440 and 550 volts in 
two and three phase ac. They have the 
new permanently sealed ball bearings 
which require lubrication only once 
every three years. Double row bearing 
width gives 50 per cent greater shaft 
contact area with consequent longer 
bearing life and reduced shaft wear. 
* 
Rayon Staple 
Fiber in 1940 
Sales of rayon staple fiber during 
1940, after dropping for a brief time 
below normal, spurted and then rose 
to high levels in the latter months of 
the year. Staple fiber producers dur- 
ing the year increased production fa- 
cilities. While the total consumption 
was slightly under the figure for 1939 
(because of the inability to receive for- 
eign shipments), it is interesting to 
note that with the imports declining 
68.3 per cent, the domestic production 


: increased 49.3 per cent. 92,000,000 


pounds of the cut fiber were used in 
1940. Only a few years ago the rayon 
staple fiber manufacturer could supply 
staple in just two types, the 1.5 and 3 
denier, whereas today there are nearly 
100 types. Besides variations in de- 
nier, length, and luster, special fibers 
have been developed for use in floor 
coverings, blankets, worsteds, plush 
fabrics, and fabrics spun on the silk 
system. 

About half of the staple fiber con- 
sumed in American mills went into 
sports wear and men’s wear fabrics, 
including poplins, twills, gabardines 
and coverts. In previous years by far 
the greater portion of spun rayon went 
into dress goods.—Abstracted from a 
recent statement by H. W. Rose, of 
American Viscose Corporation. 
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Thirsty Air... Tons of It 


Your textile mill is an in- 

curable sot. Every manufac- 

uring Operation create: 
thirst in the room air. 


To satisfy this continuou: 
and almost unquenchable 
thirst, many a mill has use 
for tons of humidified air— 
every hour. (Know of one 
that uses nearly 500 tons o! 
saturated air every hour 1 
one department only.) 


Several ways there are tc 
make and introduce this hu- 
midified air. What is the 
right way—or the best way 
—or the most economica! 
way? 

Because we make a com- 
plete line of humidifying 
(and Air Conditioning) de- 
vices, we are the better able 
to make unbiased recom- 


mendations. 


Air Conditioning is bought 
as an investment—as a use- 
ful manufacturing accessory. 
Only with the right devices 
coupled with experience to 
guide right application can 
you get everything such an 
investment can bring. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Certified Climale 


Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. 
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* CLEANLINESS 
* UNIFORMITY 
* SERVICE 
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Serving the Textile Trade 
for over a quarter of a 
century... 


CORN PRODUCTS 
SALES CO. 


Greenville, S. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

PN iletal io MCI: B 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 








ON. 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


About Men You Know 





RUSSELL B. NEWTON has resigned as 
superintendent of the Columbus (Ga.) 
plant of Bibb Mfg. Company to become 
assistant to the president of Riverside 
& Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, 
Va., GrorGE S. HARRIS, who some 
months ago appointed Basi BROWDER 
in a similar capacity. Mr. Newton has 
been with Bibb since his graduation 
from the Georgia School of Technology 
about 18 years ago. 

JOHN S. TURNER, who was recently 
made general superintendent of the 
Porterdale (Ga.) plants of the Bibb 
Mfg. Company has been transferred to 
Columbus, succeeding Mr. Newton. P. 
E. FINDLAY, JR., assistant superintend- 
ent at Columbus, has been transferred 
to Porterdaie succeeding Mr. Turner. 

RAYMOND E. HENDERSON recently re- 
signed as superintendent of Mill No. 1, 
Bibb Mfg. Company, Macon, Ga., to be- 
come superintendent of the Granite 
ville and Hickman. plants of Granite- 
ville Company, Graniteville, S. C. Tem- 
porarily, ALLEN J. DENNIS, assistant 





general superintendent of Bibb, is suc- 
ceeding Mr. Henderson in the position 
he himself formerly held at Mill No. 1. 


GEORGE W. TAyLor, of the industrial 
research department of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and impartial chair- 
man in union contracts between the 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc., and the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers, has ac- 
cepted the position of permanent arbi- 
trator to settle disputes arising under 
a contract between General Motors 
Corporation and the United Automo- 
bile Workers. While his headquarters 
will be in Detroit, Dr. Taylor will con- 
tinue a part-time association with the 
University of Pennsylvania in Philadel- 
phia. 


M. WELDON RocGerRs, who has been 
superintendent of Mills Nos. 1 and 2 
of the Chadwick-Hoskins Company. 
Charlotte, N. C., has become general 
superintendent of the company’s units 








Winfield Scott Cushion 
June 27, 1883—-January 14, 1941 

Winfield Scott Cushion, Senior As- 
sociate of this organization, who de- 
voted thirty-three intensive, loyal 
years of his life in the zealous ef- 
fort of giving his uttermost to the 
building of the Industrial South, laid 
aside his “Brief Case” on January 
14, 1941. Mr. Cushion, born in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on June 27, 1883, joined 
this company on January 6, 1908, 
and spent the remainder of his life 
in its service, in his native city. He 
had been our senior vice-president 
for more than thirty years. 

No more gracious gentleman, no 
more conscientious salesman of 
progress, ever contributed his time 
and energy to an ideal. 

Those of his associates who still 


carry on can fully appraise his 
worth and his capacity. A friendly 
man, a truthful man, a very gracious 
soul has received a new assignment 
from the Great Publisher of’ Life. 
Winfield Scott Cushion: we de- 
plore your departure, but, as faith- 
fully as you lived and served, we 
sincerely believe that your exem- 
plary life will continue to project 
itself as an inspiration and an ideal 
to scores and hundreds of younger 
men whom you so beneficently and 
kindly counseled. For the third of 
a century of years that you were my 
friend and my associate, I am pro- 


foundly grateful. 
W. R. C. SMITH, Chairman of the Board, 
W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company. 


® 


AMONG the many appreciated expressions 

of sympathy and sorrow in the loss of 
Winfield S. Cushion, who passed away on 
January 14, was the ‘ollowing resolution of 
The Industrial Marketers of Cleveland, 
signed by W. 8S. Leech, secretary: 

WHEREAS, The Grim Reaper has laid his 
icy hand upon our friend and fellow member, 
Winfield S. Cushion, belovedly known as 
‘*Cush’’, and, 

WHEREAS, To speak praises of ‘‘Cush’’ 
would be of no interest to those who knew 
him not, and would but deepen the wound 
of his passing to those who stood in the re- 
flected glory of his friendship, and, 

WHEREAS, To the rewards awaiting men 
of high standards of kindliness, sincerity, 
courtesy, and integrity, ‘‘Cush’’ has gone, 
leaving those he contacted in his life better 
and happier men for having known him, 

THEREFORE, It was resolved at the regu- 
lar meeting of the Industrial Marketers of 
Cleveland Friday evening, January 17. 1941, 
that the secretary compile these sentiments, 
forward them to Winfield S. Cushion’s busi- 
ness associates, and inscribe them in the min- 
utes of aforesaid meeting, as a memorial to 
one dear in the memories of his friends, 
over the signature of The Industrial Mar- 
keters of Cleveland, of which ‘‘Cush’’ was a 
member. 





located in Charlotte and at Martins- 
bille, Va. Mr. Rogers succeeds J. MAN- 
NING BoLt, who, as noted, is now su- 
perintendent of the Mathews Cotton 
Mill, Greenwood, 8S. C. 


YATES SMITH has resigned as treas- 
urer of Gainesville (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 
MARSHALL C, STONE, vice-president and 
general manager of Pacolet Mfg. Co., 
with plants at New Holland, Ga., and 
Pacolet, S. C., has assumed as well Mr. 
Smith’s duties at the Gainesville plant. 


VESTER Brooks has been made assist- 
ant to the superintendent of Georgia- 
Kineaid Mills Nos. 2, 3 and 5, Griffin, 
Ga., being promoted to this position 
from overseer of carding and spinning 
at the No. 2 plant. He is succeeded at 
No. 2 by CHARLIE BROOKS. 


SAUL F. DRiBBEN, president of Cone 
Export & Commission Company, has 
been named vice-president of Proximi- 
ty Manufacturing Company, succeeding 
the late JuLius W. Cong, and SYDNEY 
BLUHM, head of the cotton department, 
has been made assistant treasurer. 


GEORGE P. STONE, who has been su- 
perintendent of the Revolution Cotton 
Mills, Greensboro, N. C., has retired 
after 45 years of service, and is suc- 
ceeded by Colby F. Phillips, for 11 
years assistant superintendent. 


JOHN M. CAUGHMAN, formerly as- 
sistant superintendent of Startex 
Mills, Tucapau, 8S. C., has been made 
superintendent of Spartan Mills, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. W. M. ALtison, for- 
merly overseer of crash carding, has 
succeeded Mr. Caughman at Startex. 


WRIGHT BoLTon, JR., has been made 
manufacturing and sales agent of Soule 
Mill, New Bedford, Mass. He has been 
agent of the rayon division of Pacific 
Mills, recently discontinued. 


FELIX SCHELLER, for 12 years super- 
intendent of the Massachusetts Knit- 
ting Mills, Boston, Mass., has leased a 
building and equipment to start the 
Greenville (N.C.) Full-Fashioned Ho- 
siery Mills. 

/ 

T. FrRep BELL has been made manag- 
er of the Cutter Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Rock Hill, S. C., having former- 
ly held this position with the Victoria 
Cotton Mills of the same place. 


CHARLES F. Corra has resigned as 
manager of the Lock Haven Silk Mills 
to accept an executive position with 
Burlington Mills Corporation, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


(Additional personal notes and obit- 
uary items on page 134.) 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 

"Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 












Just Some Ordinary Conversation about 
Nothing in Particular 


(Since this article is written in conversational 
style, it should be borne in mind that those para- 
graphs in regular type represent OLbp-TIMER’s part of 
the conversation, while those in italics represent 
Jim’s part.) 


Come in, JIM, and tell me all the good news. 

Good news, my eye! OLD-TIMER, how could there 
be any good news with such weather as this? 

It is pretty bad, JIM, but a man can still work his 
brain without much physical exertion, and it is physi- 
cal exertion which brings out the sweat, you know, and 
also it is brain exertion which brings in the dollars, 
so after all, the weather should not materially alter 
the working of the brain. Naturally most workers, 
physical workers such as farm hands, laborers of all 
kinds in the commercial field and operatives in textile 
mills, seem to forget the fact that most brain work- 
ers—that is, foremen and operating executives of all 
kinds—once were physical workers like themselves. 
Therefore, most all physical workers seem to think 
that the brain worker is a different kind of animal, 
so to speak, and this fact is usually the main reason 
why there is not more co-operation and a more kindly 
feeling between these two classes of people. 

That reasoning is granted, OLD-TIMER, but what 
can you and me and the other fellow do about it? 

For one thing, JIM, we should use every idea we 
can think of to reason these things out with the 
operatives to get them to realize that we, the fore- 
men, are of the same tribe that they are. For ex- 
ample, I'll never forget a talk we once used before 
a meeting of operatives that brought favorable com- 
ment and acted as a forerunner of a series of talks 
we used in an effort to bring about a better feeling 
of co-operation between workers and foremen. 

Most all mill operatives are familiar with farm- 
ing, and many of them have had actual experience 
on the farm. Therefore, they know what you are 


talking about when you refer to the work on a farm, 
and naturally, when you talk to a person about some- 
thing he is familiar with, and if your reasoning is 
sound, he not only will listen to you, but he will not 
forget what you have said. It will sink into his 
subconscious mind and come right out again prob- 
ably a year or several years later when some prob- 
lem confronts him in regard to his work or the rela- 
tion between him and his foreman. 

Briefly, the simple illustration we made was 
about as follows: 

Mr. Boyd, a friend of mine, owned a large farm. 
He did not rent it out but hired workers by the year 
and furnished them houses to live in. This was a 
very similar arrangement to a mill hiring operatives 
to run the machines in the mill. There were, on the 
average, about 40 workers on this farm, and it took 
about 25 plows (this was before tractor days) to 
tend the crops. 

After many successful years of operation, during 
which time the majority of the workers had worked 
for Mr. Boyd and were making a good living, age be- 
gan to tell on the old man and he finally realized he 
could not give the farm the personal attention it should 
have. Therefore, not having a son to take his place, 
he was confronted with the problem of hiring a su- 
perintendent and two assistants to operate the farm 
for him. 

Now, that was a problem. He realized that if he 
did not make a wise selection his farm would not be 
operated successfully, and in thinking about his dif- 
ferent men he found it difficult to make a selection 
because, although each man had many good qualities, 
each one also had some bad qualities. 

John Turner was really the best farmer in the 
bunch, but he had such an awful temper. Mr. Boyd 
knew that John could not get along with the workers. 
Then there was good old Sam Jenkins; everybody 
liked Sam and he was a pretty good farmer, too, but 
my goodness, you could not put any dependence in 
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Sam. Mr. Boyd always had to keep after Sam to get 
anything done. 

He continued to analyze each one of his men, and 
realized that he did not have a man that fully came 
up to the standard he would like to have in the man 
he was going to promote. However, old age was going 
to force him to do something. He had to decide on 
somebody. 

Each fall he would sell or trade all of the old mules 
for younger ones. A plan he had followed for years. 
But now he could not go himself and knew he must 
send a man he could trust to look out for his inter- 
ests—a man who would trade those mules just like 
they belonged to him—a man who Mr. Boyd knew 
would handle his money as nearly like he would handle 
it himself as anyone he could find. 

Let’s see,” he mused, “who has handled most of 
my money—who has taken most of the truck to sell 
and has come back with a report that I have felt was 
honest? After all, I must select a man I can put con- 
fidence in, a man I can trust. By George, that man 
is Bill Welch. Bill doesn’t know as much about farm- 
ing as John Turner, however, I’m not dead yet, I can 
tell Bill what to do, and J can depend wpon him to do it 
—that’s the main thing. I can depend on Bill and he 
has a good disposition. So I believe he can get along 
with the workers okeh.” 

Now, gentlemen, did not Mr. Boyd do just what you 
would have done? Wouldn’t you have promoted a man 
you could trust? And does the fact that Bill has been 
promoted to superintendent make him any different 
kind of a human being than the rest of the workers, 
except that he had some qualities the others did not 
have? Is there any reason you should be prejudiced 
against Bill simply because he has been promoted? Is 
there any reason why you should be prejudiced against 
your overseer or your superintendent, because he has 
been promoted from loom fixer or section man in the 
spinning room, or card grinder? 

That’s pretty good, OLD-TIMER, but the one thing 
that made more impression on me than any other 
point you brought out during those talks was your 
statement that somebody had put up $5,000 to give 
me a job and that I should show my appreciation not 
only by taking care of the machinery and buildings I 
was entrusted with, but that I should do all in my pow- 
er to save waste, prevent seconds, and push for produc- 
tion the same as I would if I had invested $5,000 of 
my own money in building a little mill of my own to 
run. 

You also brought the idea home to us when you 
made the illustration about building a house to rent 
because all of us could understand what you were talk- 
ing about. In fact, Ed Morris was sitting next to 
me and Ed had saved enough money to build two 
houses uptown and is renting them, so Ed not only 
agreed with you but he told a bunch of us afterwards 
that he never realized before that a big firm like our 
mill was just the same as a little fellow like him try- 
ing to make something on the money he had invested. 
For the reader’s benefit, OLD-TIMER, why don’t you 
explain what you meant by someone investing $5,000 
to give each mill operative a job? 

Okeh, JIM, what I meant was this: Take the total 
cost of an average mill and village and divide that 
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amount of money by the number of people who work 
for that firm, and it will amount to about $5,000 for 
each worker. Of course the figure will vary accord- 
ing to location, kind of mill, etc., but the fact remains 
that somebody has invested $5,000, more or less, for 
each operative; that operative is using $5,000 of some- 
body’s money to work with, and that operative should 
be honest and fair enough to try to give that person 
a reasonable return on his money. If you had $5,000, 
would you build a house and let a stranger live in it 
for nothing? Well, I guess not. You would want that 
fellow, who lives in your house, to pay you the rent 
each month, and if he fell behind many months you 
would put him out and rent to a fellow who would pay. 

It is reasoning like this which mill workers can- 
not help but understand and if mill management would 
do more of this kind of educational work there would 
be a great deal more co-operation and much less fric- 
tion between the management and employees. 

By the way, OLD-TIMER, J have at last persuaded 
my boss to let me experiment with that crazy idea of 
yours about setting my cards. But, wait, if you're 
going to tell about it, for heaven’s sake be brief about 
it! 

Okey, JIM, I’ll try: I have been preaching for years 
that card strips are the most expensive item in the 
cost of manufacturing cotton goods. This “crazy” 
idea that you mentioned is that there should not be 
any card strips. Shouldn’t be any? Yeah, you under- 
stood me the first time. 

A mill should not have card strips to sell, and, 
strange as it may seem, a card should be set to take 
out all you possibly can get them to take out. Those 
two statements seem to contradict each other, but wait 
a minute. 

If a. card is functioning properly, it will take out of 
the cotton most all of the foreign matter and short 
staple, and no one can set some parts of a card as close 
as we do and get it to function properly. You can set 
a card to take out a greater percentage of foreign 
matter and short staple if you are setting it without 
any regard to its also taking out a considerable 
amount of good cotton. We cannot allow the card to 
take out the good stock along with the bad because it 
would break a mill to sell so much good stock along 
with the strips; therefore, in our efforts to set the 
card so it will not take out any good stock, we leave 
part of the bad stock in also, therefore, we are not 
getting as good carding as we would get if we could 
set the card to do the very best job of cleaning regard- 
less of its taking out much more good stock than it 
now takes out. 

If the card is doing what it should do and if the 
strips from the card were put back into the stock in 
the proper way, the card would again take out any 
foreign matter in the stock just like it did before. 

Now, before you laugh at this idea, I have seen a 
coarse yarn mill operating on a production of 100,000 
pounds per week, on 80 per cent purchased strips and 
20 per cent low grade cotton, and yet there wasn’t a 
pound of card strips taken out of that mill. 

Your first thought may be that operating that way 
the stock would gradually get lower and lower. and 
that it would soon be all strips. 

Well, it won’t! 
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A BIBB POLICY IN WHICH 
ROBBINS PLAYS A PART 
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A view of the largest spinning room in the world. One hundred thousand spindles in one room 
at Bibb Columbus plant, floored with Robbins Hard Maple. 


in Macon — in Columbus — in Porterdale 
and in Reynolds—it's Robbins Maple for Flooring 


ASK ABOUT ROBBINS SPECIAL FEATURES: 
Robbins Nail Grooves—eliminate need for setting nails 
—increase laying speed. 


Continuous modernization is the policy of Bibb 
Manufacturing Co. 


—and is accurately milled and scientifically sea- lronbound Unit Blocks in Maple, Beech, Birch and Oak. 


soned in two Robbins modern flooring mills. Sixty Robbins Jointed (or Square Edge) Flooring—for easier 
years of experience are behind its quality. replacement in industrial floors. 


| As a result, Robbins Maple Flooring has moved Robbins Beveled Bottom Edges—speed up laying—eas) 
steadily during recent years to Macon, to Colum- on workman’s hands. Won’t scuff building paper 

i bus, to Porterdale and Reynolds, for use in modern Robbins Narrow Channel Back — provides 3 bearing 
i BIBB floors. points with sub-floor of sleepers. 

4 ace AND ROBBINS SPECIAL FLOORINGS: 

: As peuvent In scores Ol mills, Hard Maple is the Ironbound Continuous Strip Maple, laid direct on con 
3 ideal textile floor. Robbins Maple is all Hard crete in mastic—preferred for sanitary construction, 
3 Maple All Northern Hard Maple, slow-grown longer wear, and speedy movement of traffic. Available 
where winters are long, Maple at its toughest best in Edge Grain, Flat Grain. 





. , - , Robbins Treated Hard Maple Flooring—for termite and 
; Special features in Robbins Flooring lower lay- moisture control. 
ing cost—special Robbins floorings custom-fit spe- Special thicknesses, widths, special matchings and pat- 
cial installation needs. Note them both at the terns—whatever your need, Robbins can supply it. 
right — and see Robbins before you build or For remarkably low, long-range maintenance cost, the Tennant 
del System of Maintenance, as developed by the G. H. Tennant 
remodel. Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota, is highly recommended 
Write us or our representatwes. In the Southeast, Bright Brooks Lumber Co., Savannah. 





Ga., Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. In Philadelphia, Geo. Lippincott, 1512 Walnut St.; In 
New York and New England, T. M. Ralston, 5634 Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 


ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 


General Offices, Rhinelander, Wis.---Mills at Rhinelander, Wis. 
and Newberry, Mich. 


Member of Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association 


MILLIONS WALK DAILY ON ROBBINS FLOORING 
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STARCHES 


FOR ALL TEATILE PURPOSES 
QUALITY «= SERVICE 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 
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A Big Name in Steel Fabrication! 


— ite ad Ba OR more than three quarters of a century the 
rene ~ oleae a a FE ame of COLE has stood for tanks and other steel 
Castings Pressure Vessels fabrication. Many of the water tanks seen in this 
Fabricated Steel Work ne oe Stainless section of the country, as you drive from town to 
Air Receivers Alloy 1 aE ng town, were produced by Cole. And numerous indus- 
— a Digestors trial plants have employed us to make special tanks 
atime i for their particular purposes, as for example, for 
Lime Kilns Jig Boxes acid, dye, caustic soda, fuel, oil, etc., as well as spe- 

; ; cial kiers, kettles, vats, and vessels of steel, nickel- 

Our Engineering Department will gladly clad, stainless steel and other alloys. 


submit designs to meet any requirements. 
Let us know YOUR needs, and 


write for “Tank Talk” No. 26-0. 





& We can also produce special machinery for your 


own needs or for resale purposes. R D. COLE MANUFACTURING C0. 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


Tank Builders For Over 80 Years! NEWNAN GEORGIA 
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HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


Beaming Efficiency 
For Dueck Looms 


EDITOR COTTON: 


In connection with the series of articles entitled, 
“Preparing Warp and Filling for Duck Looms’, by 
John Middleton, which appeared in the March, April, 
June and August 1940 issues of COTTON, I do not re- 
call any definite discussion on figuring beaming effi- 
ciency. It was necessary to work up some informa- 
tion for our own cost department, recently, on the ef- 
ficiency of our beamers, and as I have not been able 
to find any previously published figures on this sub- 
ject, I thought some of the readers of COTTON might 
be interested in our method of procedure. 

To find the efficiency of a loom is comparatively 
simple, especially if the loom is equipped with pick 
counters, as many of them are today. A loom runs 
sO many picks per minute, which multiplied by the 
number of minutes in a given period of time will give 
100 per cent production. This figure divided into the 
actual number of picks, as recorded by the pick count- 
er, will give the percentage of production, or efficiency 
of the loom. The percentage of efficiency of a spin- 
ning frame is readily figured to a fair degree of ac- 
curacy—depending upon the number of ends-down 
during the running period—as the hank clocks will 
show the actual number of hanks delivered. Warper 
efficiency is also easily figured as this machine de- 
livers yarn at a constant rate of speed, the beam being 
driven by frictional contact with the drum, thus main- 
taining a constant surface speed. 

But beaming efficiencies are not so easily figured. 
The warp on the beamer is positively driven, so that 
while the speed of the beam remains constant the 
surface speed of the yarn increases as the beam fills 
up. It therefore becomes necessary to arrive at an 
average speed, or rate of delivery, in order to deter- 
mine the standard of production. 

We encountered many problems in finding the 
point on the beam at which the yarn would be run- 
ning at the average speed. Should the diameter of the 
beam barrel be considered? Will fine or coarse yarn 
make any difference? What about the fact that ac- 
tually only a small percentage of beams are filled to 
capacity? How does tension affect the final results? 
When is a beam full, when it is level with the beam 


, 32-inch beam about 1 full at 23 inches. 
3.1416 XK 23 = 72.2568 inches 
Circumference at 23 approx. 2 yd. 

23° 32°18 r.p.m. XK 2 yd. = 36 yd./min. 
Reduce by 10% (See article) 

36 X .90 = 32.4 yds./min. 
Omitting fraction — 32 yds./min. as av- 
erage delivery rate, or standard of 

' production. 





FIG. 1 








head or when does it contain all of the yarn that can 
be piled on the beam to the extent of the capacity of 
the beamer and the loom? 


Variation in Beams 


The writer personally measured one hundred 
warps, and considering a few beams on which the 
yarn was plied, the average was only about 90 per 
cent full, counting a full beam as being level with the 
beam head. Reasons for the beams not being full in- 
cluded: odd number of cuts to a set, orders calling for 
less than full sets, delivery dates close at hand mak- 
ing it impossible to weave out a full warp, and other 
reasons. As an example, 1396 ends of a certain yarn 
(86 cuts, 130 yards each,) exactly filled three 57-inch 
beams. While a width of goods calling for 1450 ends 
of the same yarn would be run on the same width 
beam, and would require four beams, neither of which 
would be quite full. Another item consisted of 10 
cuts of a certain fabric which would have easily gone 
on one beam but because of an early delivery date, it 
was necessary to make two warps. Still another ex- 
ample of beams not full through no fault of the beam- 
ing room was that of a set of seven warps made up 



























































BEAMER PRODUCTION STANDARDS 
| _ TT 
BEAMER | | | 
N° | | N°2 N°3 N°4 N°5S N°6 | 
YOS. PER | 
MINUTE 
32 35 32 30 36 30 | 
1 Hour 19m 2100 1920 1800 2160 1800 
3 8 3840 4200 3600 4320 
bp - —— —--- —~~4¢--- - -— —~- +—__—— - + ——_——_—--+ — 
3 8 5760 6300 5400 6480 
>-—__——___—__ --. —_>— —_——— —_— 4 — —_——— = ——--~ + — it - ---- t 
4 * 7680 8400 7200 8640 
— — =fpooms — _ 1 a = — - _ 
5 * 9600 10500 | 9000 10800 
=e ———_—_____--— + — + ——- + a + = 4 
6 * 11520 12600 0800 12960 | 
— ——— . — + - - +—___—_—_——_ + — 4 
7.8 13440 14700 = | 12600 15120 | 
— = —— ——— = — — a - 
s 8 15360 16800 14400 17280 
+> — — + — - — - +> — = ; 7 
9 17280 | 18900 . 16200 19440 2 
+ . = —> to — t t ° 
10 * 19200 21000 - 18000 21600 | < 
ll * 21120 23100 s 19800 23760 lu 
+ ~ -+—— € ? 7 ; = / 
se hat ' | uw > | 56.0 | i 
12 * | 23040 25200 ae - 21 600 25920 ws 
iz * 24960 27300 w 23400 28080 —s| 
; 7 + <q - - t < 4 
4 ° 26880 29400 i 25200 30240 | 
~ ~—- > —_—+ — — + -- - +— uJ 4 
Ss * 28800 31 500 < 27000 «| «2632400: = 
ae ee 7 “) - a 1 t < : 
ig * 30720 33600 28800 34560 | 
——$$__}—_____—_} — . . 
17 * 32640 | 35700 30600 36720 | 
_ ~_—_-_-_--— - + ; ; 
is * 34560 37800 32400 3a880)—Csidt 
-— —~ _— “Tt + + . ‘ | 
i9 ° 36480 39900 34200 4104¢ 
+--—---- - - T + + > 4 
2 * 38400 | 42000 36000 43200 
¢---- - t ? 
2 = 40320 44100 37.80 45366 | 
' —- - - t : 
22" 42240 46200 39600 | 47520 
— ~—+—---— — + t 4 j ; 
23°" 44160 4830C 41400 49680 
; LL _ t t a . + f ‘ 
24 C 46080 | 50400 423200 51840 | 
a —— —— 
Fig. 2 


CHART OF BEAMER PRODUCTION STANDARDS 
This chart shows representative, though not necessarily 
actual figures, is based on the potential production rate of 
certain beamers, at average speeds, with warp one-half full, 
reduced by 10 per cent (see article). 
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of seven 700-yard cuts. One beam would have prob- 
ably held 1100 yards, but would not hold two 700-yard 
cuts, with the obvious result that much space was 
wasted. 

In practice it had previously been determined that 
4% inches from the rim of the beam head was the 
point at which most of the beams would be one-half 
full. This was the average for the various beamers 
and for the various kinds of yarn. So to begin our 
calculations we measured several warps at this point 
with a pair of special calipers, the diameter at this 
point being about 23 inches. 23 inches times 3.1416 
gives 72.2568 inches or for all practical purposes two 
yards, the circumference of the warp at one-half full. 
Next we checked the speed of the beamers, which were 
not all of one make, nor all the same speed. Two of the 
beamers had a speed of 18 rpm, which we will use for 
an example (Fig. 1.) 18 rpm times 2 yards equal 36 
yards per minute, the approximate rate of delivery of 
the yarn when the beam is one-half full. 

To compensate for the irregularities already dis- 
cussed it was decided to reduce this figure of 36 yards 
per minute by 10 per cent. By eliminating fractions 
this would leave 32 yards per minute as the figure 
to use as the standard rate of delivery. Similar 
standards were worked up for the beamers having 
different speeds. A chart was then made up (Fig. 
2), giving the yardage per hour, at 100 per cent, from 
one to 24 hours. 

Next, a time card (Fig. 3) was put out with each 
set, accounting for all of the time in which a beamer 


——— NS ——y 
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BEAMER TIME CARD 


| oaTe_//- 4~- 40 BEAMER NO 
| STYLE W372 OZ. § WIDTH 


WT 
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TOTAL YaRDS_ 24 5¢ oF SET R3BL7 _ wanes axed 
| " This card is put out with each 
| On__g0¢ ——- — set, and contains certain other data 
tht ; besides that needed to figure effi- 
orr_7:ce pm 4.W | »# co wR | ciency, which is based upon yard- 
AM | age. 
ON___7. @¢ — To figure standards of expected 
orF_//. 20 spe /4/ | “OCC yp | efficiencies, of course the kind of 
AM yarn, number of ends and the 
| ON__ —e | length would be needed (see ar- 
OFF __PM HR | ticle). 
AM 
ON__ __PM 
AM | 
| OF F__ PM | HR 
| TOTAL TIME oe HR 
| PER CENT EFF ZO | 
FIG. 3° 


tender was assigned to the set. In other words he 
could not count “out time” spent in the cafeteria eat- 
ing lunch, or the fifteen minutes in the office wait- 
ing to see the superintendent. If the beamer was not 
run during any shift, or if the beamer tender was 
sent out, used on another job, or out for any reason, 
and no one else assigned to the beamer, then this time 
was of course counted out. Another point in connec- 
tion with this time card is that it includes creeling 
time so long as a beamer tender is working on the 
beamer, so the time card illustrated in Fig. 3 ac- 
counts for all of the time required to creel and run 
down a set. 

It will be noted that six hours were required to 
run the set, as shown on the time card, and that ac- 
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cording to the chart, beamer number one, on which 
this set was run, has a delivery rate of 32 yards per 
minute, so that in six hours this beamer at the stand- 
ard rate should have produced 11,520 yards, while as 
a matter of fact only 3456 yards were produced, which 
divided by 11,520 shows an efficiency of 30 per cent. 
This figure seems very low when compared with the 
efficiency of other textile machines such as looms or 
spinning frames, but when one remembers that con- 
siderable time is consumed in creeling, pulling over 
the set, laying in, doffing and other necessary things, 
then 30 per cent does not seem so bad. 

Referring again to the chart, Fig. 2, these figures 
are for the sole purpose of checking actual efficiencies, 
based on the delivery rates of the various beamers, as 
already explained, but do not take into account the 
size of the yarn, the number of ends, nor the length, 
which would have to be considered in computing stan- 
dards of expected efficiencies. Obviously a set made 
up of 2000 ends, 13s/3 yarn, 5800 yards should be run 
at a better rate of efficiency than a set composed of 
2000 ends, 13s/10 yarn, 1800 yards, all other condi- 
tions being equal. While we do not, as yet, have any- 
thing very accurate worked out on this, such a chart 
of expected efficiency standards would have to be 
made on a sliding scale, taking into consideration the 
size of the yarn, the number of ends and the length 
of the yarn. CONTRIBUTOR No. 4022 





Beam Dyeing 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We have been having a lot of trouble for sometime 
with blowing beams in our beam dyeing operations; 
that is, the dye liquor blows on through the yarn. We 
would be glad to see in your magazine some sugges- 
tions on how to overcome this trouble when using high 
speed warpers, warping off of the cones onto the 
beams for dyeing on vertical dyeing machines. 

We would like to know if anybody has ever had this 
trouble besides us, and if so, how they overcame it, 
and what is the usual amount of pounds it is practical 
to dye on a beam, and what is the best penetrant to 
help the liquor go through without blowing, if any is 
desirable, and what the usual pressure is that is prac- 
tical to use, and what are the minimum and maximum 
number of pounds that it is practical to dye on beams 
using this method. 





CONTRIBUTOR No. 7183 
> 


Hard-Wire Liecker-in 


EDITOR COTTON: 

The wire being used now on our lickers-in is hard 
point and somewhat longer than we formerly used. 
When hard ends or thick places come through on laps 
they snatch in and tear up screens. We are also hav- 
ing trouble with mote knife brackets breaking, and we 
are not able to set the knives as close as they should go. 

We did not have this trouble before we began using 
the hard point, longer wire. We hope that the readers 
of COTTON will be able to suggest some remedies. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7169 
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IDENTIFY yo RAYON wi TINTINDL 
Contified Fugitive Dyes Jor all Synthetic Fibres and Admintures 


@ TINTINOL involves the control of three 
essential factors in Rayon Manufacturing by 
one simple application. .Moisture, Lubrication, 
Tinting.e TINTINOL imparts tenacity similar to 
good running cotton, produces a firm web, 










TINTINOL is READY for 
reduces the crunch, reduces static and split laps. USE in ANY COLOR! 
e TINTINOL is the most convenient and econo- 
mical tinting process known. No extra handling 
»-no drying..no heating..no 
harsh stock or curled fibres. j§.§ f° 9 “cael 
e TINTINOL is shipped in light 
steel drums which serve for 
supply reservoir. You can have 


any color by the turn of a valve. 


Base Oil (SS) Concentrate is also available for conditioning 
white Rayon stocks where tinting is not necessary. 


H L FIRST and FOREMOST CONDITIONING 
AGENT for Textile Fibres. 

@ MINEROL isa prepared agent for conditioning 

textile fibres..a systermatic Process of Spraying 


Natural and Dyed Raw Stock. e MINEROL helps 


to separate long fibres from the short. It saves good 





Poo 


fibres and prevents waste. It makes fibres more 
supple.. more pliable.e MINEROL provides contro! 
of conditions caused by static electricity. It protects 
the cards and preserves the wire. « MINEROL 
prevents Dust and Fly..safeguarding health and 
insuring better working conditions. eMINEROL..as 
a conditioner is more urgently in demand thru the 
increased use of staple Cut Rayon and its vatied 


combinations with cotton, wool and other fibres. 


om BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


MI N EROL Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING FIBRE 
“so | 17 BATTERY PLACE » NEW YORK 


SOUTHERN SALES MANAGER - HL SIEVER, CHARLOTTE, N.C + Representetives « 8 C YOUNG, CHARLOTTE. MC « W. & UHLER, SPARTANBURG, S$ C + JOMN FERGUSON. LA GRANGE GA 
New England Representetives + A M KNIGHT, WEST YARMOUTH MASS + FL. EKSTRAND, STAFFORD SPRINGS, COMM 
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Method to Handle 
Colored Filling 


EDITOR COTTON: 

“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7068’, in his question on page 
109 of the May issue of COTTON has asked for methods 
of handling many different colors of filling yarn in 
his weave room. Several methods are in practice in 
mills at the present, and I shall outline some of 
them. 

Where the spinning room is on a floor above the 
weave room it is feasible to use a number of chutes, 
one for each different filling. These are construct- 
ed of galvanized iron and are inclined to permit the 
bobbins to slide rather than drop to the weave room. 
At the foot of each chute there is a bin, tne floor 
of which is so sloped that the yarn will spill out 
when a small trap door is opened. The filling dolly 
may be run under the trap door, the trap opened and 
the dolly filled with a minimum of effort on the 
part of the operative. 

Another mode of transportation, practicable 
where the spinning room and weave room are on 
the same floor, is the use of an endless belt con- 
veyor. The doffers feed’ the conveyor which is 
equipped with a starting and stopping switch at both 
ends. A system of light signals can easily be worked 
out for use by the feeder man and the receiver man. 

Both of these methods eliminate costly hauling, 
and the savings effected soon pay for the initial in- 
stallation. The process of filling conditioning wheth- 


er performed in the weave room or spinning room, can 
easily be worked into either of these systems. 

The use of a small dolly by battery hands is an 
effective method of distribution to the looms. This 
dolly has four posts extending upwards from the wheel- 
base to waist-height. Fixed on these posts is a gal- 
vanized iron box for filling. The cart is narrow 
enough to pass freely down the normally very narrow 
weavers’ alleys. A supply of each of the different fill- 
ings being fed by the battery hand may be carried in 
the box, thus permitting a complete once-over of her 
section without returning to the filling backlog bins. 

A practicable formula used by many mill men in 
determining what number of looms to assign to the 
battery hand is that which follows. Here, it is dis- 
sembled for clearness in presentation: 

(a) Weigh a large number of full quills and an 
equal number of empty quills, and calculate the aver- 
age net weight in grains of one quill of yarn. 

(b) Make a time-study to determine the normal 
number of quills per battery hand per minute. (One 
mill found this to be between 6 and 7 quills per min- 
ute.) Then: 

yds./quill 





— picks/quill 
yds./pick 


loom speed < 60 
— quills/loom/hour 





picks/quill 


quills/battery hand/hour 
— looms/battery hand 





quills/loom/hour 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7082 
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Preventing Picker Room Fires 
(Continued from page 124) 


resent the production back bone of 
the plant. 100 per cent concerted 
effort from all departments should 
be exerted or put behind this fire 


Fire buckets or pails should be 
filled after each fire and examined 
at least once weekly, being filled 
and cleaned as evaporation de- 
mands. Also fire pails or buckets 
should be suspended high enough 
from the floor to allow a man to 
walk under them without touching 
his head. This will be realized and 
appreciated when a picker room 
is full of smoke and you are trying 
to find your way and bump your 
head on the bottom rim of a fire 
bucket. 

Sprinkler systems are indispens- 
ible aids. In every place where a 
fire might become started a sprink- 
ler head should be fitted to aid in 
the prevention of spreading of 
flames and sparks. Not too high a 
melting point should be used in the 
sprinkler head plugs. In many in- 
stances a fire would have been held 
in check without spreading had a 
head been placed in the correct po- 
sition at the opening and picking 
equipment. 


Inadequacy of amount could be 
relieved by bringing the equipment 
to a standard as follows: 


One spray-type gun to each picker, 
opener, bale breaker and waste machine. 

One soda-acid extinguisher (5 gallon 
capacity) to each pair of machines 
mentioned. 

One water hose to each three ma- 
chines, properly placed with pipe cdn- 
nections always in place. ; 

One sprinkler head to each beater, 
each screen cage, blending reserve and 
hopper, and each twenty feet of the 
feeder system. ; 

With such a standard, and a man- 
power system worked out in proper 
order this will be a long stride to- 
ward handling the worst of picker 


fires. 
Man-Power to Fight Fires 


So very often this item of man 
fire fighting power is overlooked 
and neglected in the set up of many 
mills in its fire department, and 
even more in their training. 

When considered correctly, the 
opening and picking equipment rep- 


fighting in the picker or opener 
rooms, and not merely left with 
the picker tender, the opener man 
and the picker fixer. 

Seemingly to me, an ideal set up 
for the organization of a fire fight- 
ing squad or crew for handling this 
problem is that of an alarm to be 
installed in every department that 
can be set off by a broken glass or 
similar arrangement within the 
picker or opener room. The section 
men or fixers in each department 
would be instructed to report to the 
respective department to fight these 
fires, and in training would know 
their exact places to fill. It would 
be well too if the entire machine 
shop crew could be included in this 
force. 

The repair work of the other de- 
partments perhaps could well be 
held up for a few minutes in order 
to stop a fire that would completely 
close down these other operations or 
departments for a period. 
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AT THE LOUISVILLE TEXTILES PLANT 


AIR 








ELECTRO-MATIC FILTERS 
KEEP p47 007 70K UTSIDE 


You can't stop the smoke, but you can keepfit out of your plant, as Louisville 
Textiles have proved with the recent installation of a complete air conditioning 
system for their spinning rooms. Streaking and discoloration from soot, smoke 
and dust, created by residential and industrial heating plants in the neighborhood, 
has been completely eliminated due to the efficiency of the Electro-Matic filters 
which were installed as a part of the air conditioning system. 


The Electro-Matic filter collects the finest air borne particles electrically. Write 
for Bulletin No. 250C, describing in detail the operation of the Electro-Matic. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC., 197 Central Avenue, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


 __. Erecrea-Mmatit 


y atic tlectrostatie Air tilter 
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Reelothing Cards 


Insists that mill should have manufacturer’s 
expert to clothe the cards, and not leave this 
to regular employees... ‘ 


EDITOR COTTON: 


Your “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7150’, in his letter on 
page 138 of the October issue of COTTON, has given 
his method of clothing the cotton card (in a print 
cloth mill) from the back, and he does this work him- 
self, or has men in his employ that do it. He has 
asked for discussion from other readers, and I am 
offering this as an answer to his letter. 

I would like to defend the card clothing people 
against these overseers and superintendents who think 
they save their company money by doing their own 
ecard clothing work. I think they are fooling only 
themselves because I have ground cards behind both 
men employed by the mill and by men sent to the mill 
by the clothing manufacturer, and I know that the 
men who do this kind of work every day (the card 
clothing manufacturers’ men) do a much smoother 
job and they always take pride in the kind of work 
they do; they also understand the job better than a 
man who only reclothes three or four cards a year. 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 7150” says that he clothes the 
cards from the back “instead of the front of the card, 
as some card clothers do”. During my 18 years in 
the textile mills I have never experienced helping or 
having a card clothed from the front, except a doffer 
cylinder, and I have seen many new and old cards 
clothed and redrawn. I would say that clothing from 
the front is not practical. It seems to me that a man 
clothing a card cylinder from the front would be going 
at his work in reverse, when it is so simple to unbolt 
his feed plate and four cap screws in order to remove 
the licker-in, and place his reclothing machine on the 
back of his card. 

Aiso, I do not think an average mill would benefit 
in purchasing a clothing machine. By “average mill” 
I mean one with from 80 to 100 cards. A company 
having a chain of several mills would probably bene- 
fit if it were able to keep one man in practice clothing 
several cards or redrawing several cards a week. The 
average mill in a years run, if it has efficient grind- 
ers, will not reclothe or redraw more than four or five 
cards annually. And in a mill where the replacement 
is as high as 5 per cent I can’t see where the mill 
would profit by reclothing its own cards. 

My idea is to inspect the job twice each year and 
at each inspection make out an order for as many 
doffers and cylinders that need clothing replaced; 
have the purchasing department buy the needs and 
when the clothing arrives, call in the clothing manu- 
facturer’s special clothing man and have everything 
in readiness when he arrives. With his machine the 
mill will get a quick efficient job because the clothing 
manufacturer has furnished your mill with an expert 
that knows his work well, and he knows how to apply 
the clothing so that the plant will get the longest sat- 
isfactory service from the clothing. 

If the expert from the factory happens to break 
the clothing in putting it on, he alone is responsible 
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and the company will replace it, but if some employee 
of the mill installs the clothing and he breaks it, the 
mill is just out the cost, and also gets a patched-up 
job. I have known of such instances to occur in mills. 

As a rule the clothing service-salesman calls on the 
mill at regular intervals, and his free advice can be 
very valuable. In some instances he may install the 
clothing which he sells to the mill, thereby giving 
personalized service. At all times he will see that 
your mill has a job that is well done, one in which 
you will have confidence and one which will be free 
from trouble for years to come, if the clothing is 
taken care of properly. 

It does not seem to me that it is fair to the cloth- 
ing manufacturer to purchase his product and then 
have someone install it who is not familiar with the 
nature and quality of the product—and since the 
clothing manufacturer furnishes the mill with an ex- 
pert to put it on, he does not worry about another 
brand giving better service than his if his representa- 
tive does the work. This is one of the main reasons 
card clothing manufacturers must at all times keep 
expert card clothers on their payrolls—they know that 
they must furnish service to please the customer and 
the service men in turn uphold the reputation of the 
firm by their first class work. 

In installing new clothing it is very important 
that the surface of the cylinder be clean and free from 
rust; this can be polished off with steel wool. The 
wooden plugs must not be higher than the surface of 
the cylinder. A fine wood rasp can be used to work 
the plugs down; a file for metal should not be used 
as the wood soon fills the flutes of the file and quickly 
renders it useless. If the wooden plugs are cut down, 
it will prevent high places on the cylinder after it is 
clothed, and the grinder will be able to pull his flats 
down for a smooth setting. 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 7150” explained that his mill 
puts the clothing on one time only; it is not put on 
and then redrawn and put back on. His method of 
installation is correct if the clothing to be installed 
has been kept in the same department as the machine 
it is to be used on for 24 to 36 hours before installing. 
The reason some card clothing men put the clothing 
on for a period of time and then redraw it is not to 
stretch the clothing, but to have the wire come in 
contact with the surface of the cylinder and obtain the 
same temperature. 

It is natural that when they put it on the first 
time they use some tension, but that is only for the 
sake of the wire to be pushed in its place correctly and 
to get the feel of the tension. We must remember 
that there is but little stretch to card clothing, and if 
there were very much stretch we would have enough 
clothing left after clothing a cylinder with a tension 
of from 400 to 450 pounds to clothe the doffer. 

I think the men that service card clothing must be 
experts because I know of cards that were serviced 
some 15 years ago that are still in excellent condition, 
and I’m of the opinion that they will be running in 
the years to come, barring accidents. There’s a dif- 
ference in the card clothed by the expert and by a man 
who only clothes a card occasionally. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7167 
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Stop Loss 
From Stained Yarn 


Ordinary oil escapes from roll 





bearings. It creeps out of Spin- 
ning Frame roll necks and 
spreads onto roll covers to stain 
yarn. Losses so caused are 
costly. 


70% of all mills lubricate spin- 
ning frames with NON-FLUID OIL 
---the drip-less, waste-less lubri- 
cant. They save money by pre- 
venting blackened yarn and more 


money because NON-FLUID OIL 


outlasts oil 3 to 5 times 


Write today for free testing sample 
and bulletin, “‘Lubrication of 
Textile Machinery” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES: 
Char.otte, N. C. St. Louis, Mo. 
Greenville, 8S. C. Providence, R. I. Chicago, Il. 
Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. 







REGISTERED 


OIL 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


TRADE MARK 


NON- 


IN US PAT OFFICE & 





MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 





Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 














"ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS.., > tnuee ene: wien, MOONEE MASS. 





| OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS. ¢ CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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The Abington Vacuum System is bere used to 1. es 8 | 
2. Collect Waste, from layout of 554 cotton cards, ' 
centralizing all waste in the Waste House below. 


VACUUM STRIPPING | 
ALSO A COMPLETE JOB OF 


WASTE COLLECTING \ 


In addition to stripping cards at 60‘, to 90% 
savings, Abington Vacuum stripping is used by 





many mills as a complete Waste Collecting 
System, collecting flat strips, card fly, picker 





‘motes, comber noils and performing various 
other operations. 
1 ae | Zz 
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W aste house with receiver accommodating strips and 
waste from 554 cards and complementary pickers. 


By utilizing the vacuum of our 
system to its full possibilities, 
mills greatly simplify the task of 
conveying process waste to the 
distant location often selected for 
the waste house. Eliminated are 
the hand work and confusion of 
raking the day’s accumulations. 
trucking it through the mill, 
sweeping up afterwards. All waste 





is picked up by the System from 
the machines, or at Waste Sta- Showing ease and cleanliness 
. ; . ; of collecting card screen- 
tions immediately adjacent. Loca- ings. This same method is 
tion of waste house 1,000 feet or sed for picker motes and 
comber noils. Flat strips are 
handled from Waste Sta- 
trons in the card room. 


more from mill, is possible. 








WIDELY USED IN WOOLEN MILLS 


Send for new Catalog describing 
Cotton and Woolen dian 


ABINGTON 





Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 
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Leno Weave Pattern (And How to Run It) 


AN INQUIRY to the editors of COTTON enclosed a 
design of a leno weave (Fig. 1), with the re- 
quest that IVAR MOBERG, whose series on “‘Leno 
Weaving” appeared in the April, May and June 1940 
issues, furnish harness and chain drafts required 
to produce the weave. The design (Fig. 1) was re- 
ferred to Mr. Moberg, who replied as follows: 

As no other information was given and the weave 
diagram of groups 1 and 3 in Fig. 1 is rather hazy 
as to the weave wanted, the writer will assume that 
these leno groups employ one doup thread crossing 
three plain weaving ground threads. The weave in 
the diagram does not show this weave, but shows one 
doup thread crossing three ground threads. How- 
ever, the diagram shows the standard threads spaced 
apart and this can be accomplished only by these 
threads weaving plain. If the weave shown in the 
diagram is employed, the standard threads will be 
pulled together, as shown in the leno portion of 
group 2 and 4. The weave shown in the diagram, 
(Fig. 1) one crossing three ground threads, is rarely 
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used in straight leno but is often used in combina- 
tion with plain weave, as for instance, in groups 2 
and 4. 

In view of the foregoing argument, it would be 
logical to assume that the ground threads in group 
1 and 3 are weaving plain. The writer will therefore 
discuss the subject under this assumption. If wrong, 
the writer will be glad to be corrected and to fur- 
nish new drawing-in and chain drafts. 

It is not practical to have a doup thread crossing 
on every pick, three threads weaving plain, as shown 
in group 1 and 3 in Fig. 1. The reason for this is 
that on every second pick the ground threads, adja- 
cent to the doup thread, would be raised over the 
filling, same as the doup thread. This would have a 
tendency to make the doup thread slip under the 
outside ground thread, the latter not being included 
in the leno. To have a doup thread crossing on 
every pick, plain weaving ground threads, the latter 
must be on even numbers, as 2, 4, 6, etc. However, 
with three ground threads weaving plain, the doup 
thread may be crossing on every second 
pick as is shown in groups 1 and 38 in Fig. 
2, which gives a perfect binding of the doup 
thread. Groups 1 and 3 are the same 
weave, except that they are of right and 
left hand doups. The drawing-in-draft is 
directly below the weave diagram. 

Groups 2 and 4 are a combination of 
plain and leno and are also of the right and 
left hand doups. The drawing-in-draft for 
these groups are also shown directly below 
the weave. 


Groups 1 and 3 require: one set of 
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it’s easy to select the 
right caster fo meet 
your exact require- 
ments from the Darnell 
line. There are nearly 
4000 models from 
which to choose. All 
Darnell Casters and 
Wheels are pre-tested 
for efficiency and du- 


rability—you are as- 


sured a long life of sat- 
Isfactory service. Write 
for FREE MANUAL. 





Increase the 
Efficiency 
of Employees 









Lconomy-- 
£fficiency- 
Durability- 












Fully describes DARNELL CORP., Lid. 


nearly 4000 types 


of casters & wheels MBAI IE BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO, ILL. 
24 —. 22ND, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





A SAVING AT 
EVERY TURN 









A DOUBLE Ball-Bearing 
Swivel assures easy 
rolling and maximum 
floor protection aft all 
times. 











Wearing parts carbon- 
ized and hardened. 
Durability and a long 
life of service are built- 
in features. 
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... best equipped 


to serve you on 


WARP 
SIZING 


IN LABORATORY 


Complete facilities for checking 
SiZINg results being obtained, and 
what may be expected —a free 
preview of how you can benefit 
from Houghto-Size. The Houghton 
Size Check-up Test tells you all the 
facts; ask the Houghton Man to 
explain it to you. 















J IN PLANTS 
Expert counsel from technical men 


who know mill procedure from A 
to Z.... who can measurably in- 
crease production, cut sizing costs. 
Again, a free service to the indus- 
try, available upon request. 


IN PRODUCTS 


A series of warp sizes for cotton 
and rayon warps which-—on the 
basis of results actually being ob- 
tained—can be logically claimea 
to produce more weavable warps 
of greater elasticity and higher 
breaking strength Fewer loom 
stops, higher weave roomefticiency 
...and we dont mean ‘maybe’! 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
Third and Somerset Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Division office and warehouse 


1301-05 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


shodiiel iiekt) 74 - 


FOR WARP SIZING 
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THE new caustic soda tank car fleet just 
put in service by Pennsylvania Salt Manufactur- 
ing Company will bring you a purer product 
and also reduce your handling costs. 


CLEANER CAUSTIC SODA—because of the pro- 
tective lining, the special draining plates, and 
the use of caustic resistant valves and interior 
fittings. Steam heating coils do not contact caus- 
tic soda, thus eliminating contamination from 
this source. 


QUICKER HANDLING — because ample insulation 
assures delivery of fluid caustic in any weather. 
The improved design and more accessible un- 
loading connections also help to speed unloading. 


EASIER, SAFER UNLOADING— because the number 
of unloading fittings have been minimized and 
these are easily operated. Also, for your work- 
men’s safety, each car is equipped with a dome 
safety platform and guard railing. 


Write today for full information on the safe 
handling of liquid caustic soda delivered in 
these new cars. Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.— 
New York ¢ Chicago « St. Louis « Pittsburgh « 
Tacoma « Wyandotte. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 


MANU/FA/ TURING COJMPANY 
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-« doups, harnesses, 1 and 2; two ground harnesses, 7 
> and 8; one back harness, 11, and a positive slackener 
> on the doup thread is preferable, but not absolutely 
= necessary. The back harness can be made to yield 
- sufficiently on the doup threads in the cross shed. No 
= Jumper motion is required on this leno group. 


Group 2 and 4 require: one set of doups, harness- 
es, 3 and 4; two ground harnesses, 9 and 10; one 
back harness, 12, and a positive slackner is prefer- 
able. Jumper motion must be applied to the stand- 
ard harnesses for the weaving of the leno portion. 

Fig. 3 shows the chain draft for the weave in 
Fig. 2, the dobby jack being occupied as follows: 


lst and 2nd jacks, 1st set of doups for groups 1 and 2 

Ssrd and 4th jacks, 2nd set of doups for groups 3 and 4 

oth and 6th jacks, plain weave portion 

7th and Sth jacks, Ist set of ground harnesses, groups |! 
and 3. 

9th and 10th jacks, 2nd set of ground harnesses, groups 2 
and 4 

11th jack, positive slackener for groups 1 and 3 

12th jack, positive slackener for groups 2 and 4 

13th jack, back harness for groups 1 and 3 

14th jack, back harness for groups 2 and 4 


The plain weave portion and the ground ends in 
group 1 and 3 could be woven on the same harnesses, 
but it is advisable to weave them on separate har- 
ness as those controlling the ground ends in the 
leno may have to be adjusted differently to obtain 
better weaving. 

The second set of ground harnesses must be con- 
nected to a jumper motion which will raise these 
harnesses a little over half way up and then drop 
them again between each pick, as the three picks of 
leno are inserted. 

The positive slackeners, which slacken up a pre- 
determined amount on the doup threads while these 
are in the cross shed, are advisable for fine, single 
warp, as they reduce the strain on the doup threads. 
They are shown connected to separate dobby jacks 
in Fig. 3 but can also be connected to the cross doup 
jacks, in this case the lst and 3rd jacks, if the fab- 
ric is of light construction. 

The back harnesses are stationary and can be 
suspended from still dobby jacks or from the arch of 
the loom. They are suspended so that their eyes will 
be about 2 inches lower than the eyes of the ground 
harnesses. Springs attached to the floor are con- 
nected to the lower shaft of the back harnesses to 
hold them down. These springs should be light 
enough to allow the back harnesses to rise slightly 
so that the variation in the tension of the leno ends 
will be taken care of by the yielding action of the 
harnesses. It is this yielding action of the back 
harnesses that makes it possible to dispense with 
positive slackeners in some classes of leno fabrics. 
However, the yielding in this case must be much 
greater, than if positive slackeners are used, and 
since the doup threads, themselves, force this yield- 
ing against the spring tension, they are subjected 
to much greater strain. 

The fabric requires two warps, one heavily ten- 
sioned for the plain and ground on the bottom beam 
and one lightly tensioned for the doup threads on the 
top beam. The take-up of the doup threads in the leno 
groups will be about the same with this weave design. 
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LPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 





Here is a an important service used every month by hundreds of COTTON readers. The list- 


ings exp 


ain themselves. The Manuals, Reference Books and Catalogs, containing information of unusual 


value in mill construction and operation, will be sent you without obligation. Read through the list care- 
fully. Then simply fill in on the coupon the number of those which interest you, and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is for men engaged in textile manufacturing only. Requests 
those not in the industry cannot be handled. 


received from 


Advertisers in this 


30. Lubrication of Textile Machinery—32 pages li- 
lustrated. Data covering the economi lubrication 
of all textile machines. New York & New Jersey 
Lubricant Co., 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


~ Rubber Products for the Textile Industry—A 

page booklet giving a wealth of information on 
A proper selection, installation and operation of 
rubber belts, together with charts, showing horse- 
power rating, pulley sizes, V-belt sizes, also informa- 
tion on all types of hose and rubber covered rolls 
used in the textile industry. Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


64. SKF in the Cotton Mills—24 page bulletin de- 
scribing bearing installations for practically every 
machine in the textile industry including roller bear- 
ing spindle and enston pulley. SKF Industries, Inc.. 
Philadelphia Pa 


77. Bulletin S$ 200—L1lustrating and describing the 
new Reeves Variable Speed rive for spinning and 
twister frames, explaining its many distinct advan- 
tages and giving charted results of exacting tests. 
Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, Indiana. 


88. Dayton Cog Beit Catalog—A 32 page booklet 
full of vital information on power drives, plainly and 
simply assembled and arranged so that anyone can 
select the proper standard drive for any condition. 
It also provides data for the calculation of drives 
where acqui The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dept. 
C-11, Dayton, ‘Ohio. 


110. 3-in-One Oil for industrial Uses—showing the 
many industrial uses and advantages of this oil. 
A. 8. Boyle Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


116. Arcy—Teiling in an interesting way the story 
of Arcy, which completely liquefies ordinary thick 
bolling pearl starch and its many advantages. Drake 
Corporation, Norfolk. Va. 

't7. Anti-Friction Bearings as Appiled to Spinning, 
Drawing and Twisting Frames—This bulletin shows 
with detailed drawings how a simplified design of 
roller bearing applications is made to replace the 
plain babbitt bearings and lists the advantages that 
are gained. It deals primarily with better continu- 
ous production and in consequence freedom from 
equipment care and repairs. Hyatt Bearings Div., 
General Motors Corp., Harrison, N. J. 

120. Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods Catalog— 
40 page catalog giving practical information and 
tables helpful in the selection of the proper beltin ‘i 
hose or packing to suit the requirements of the mi 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


139. Textile Detergents—Theory of the use of alka- 
lies and control of pH—This 32 page booklet explains 
in simplified manner for the benefit of the layman 
the chemical processes that take place in using tex- 
tile detergent in the finishing of textile goods. It 
contains many useful tables and data. Interna- 
tional Agricultural Corp., Chemical Division, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

141. V-Belt Engineering Data Book—Over 50 pages 
of pertinent engineering information including data 
on selecting a V-belt drive design of special V-belt 
drives, numerous standard tables, charts and belt and 
eneatee list prices. Manhattan Rubber — a a. ie 

of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


a Johnson Bronze Bulletin No. 340—showing 
over 300 sizes Johnson general purpose 
ings. Johnson Bronze Co., New Castle, Pa. 


157. Grading Rules and Complete Specifications for 
Laying and Finishing Maple Floors—Maple Flooring 
Man acturers’ Association, 1794 McCormick Bldg., 


163. Rote-Koner—Bulletin describing the new No. 
44 Universal Winder, known as the Roto-Koner for 
winding knitting yarns. which has many new and 
distinctive features. Universal Winding Company. 
P. O. Box 1605, Providence, R. I. 

164. Johnson Rotary Pressure Joints—Bulletin de- 
scribing the rotary pressure joint which requires no 
packing, no lubrication and no adjustment, giving 
installation and maintenance instructions, types, 
sizes, dimensions and prices. The Johnson Corp., 
Three Rivers, ch. 


168. The Tube-Tex for Tubular Knit Goods—Bul- 
letin describing this modern machine which extracts, 
processes, dries, conditions and folds in one continu- 
ous operation, lowering costs, saving labor, power. 
space and waste. H. . Butterworth & Sons Co., 
York and Cedar Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


170. Gates Textile ae the in- 
creased efficiency and economy to secured through 
the use of Gates cone belts, evener yt card bands 
and loom binder cushions. The Gates Rubber Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo. 


171. Design of V-Belt Drives—48 page booklet full 
of valuable tables and data showing the type, num- 
ber and design of V-belts that will give the greatest 
efficiency on each particular drive. The Gates Rub- 
ber Company, Denver, Colorado. 

176. Sonoco Products—A 60 page illustrated book- 
let giving descriptions, specifications and charts of 
the many Sonoco products, including bobbins, cones, 
tubes, cork cots, roving cans, spools, rolls, 
Sonoco Products Co.. Hartsville, S. C. 


Issue Offer You . 


184. Speed Control Handbook T-35—new reference 
book on variable speed control, said to be the most 
complete and helpful book on this subject ever 
published. 112 pages and more than 200 illustrations 
of interest to every production executive, purchasing 
agent, superintendent. overseer and master mechanic 
Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus. Ind. 


185. Dulux—The White Finish That Stays White— 
New book describing the new ten-point finish for 
factory walls and ceilings, the finish that stays whit 
er, stays cleaner and stands repeated washing. 

I du Pont de Nemours & Co.. Finishes Divi sion. 
Wilmington, Del. 


187. The Wildman  Single-Head Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Machine—Literature on request from the 
Wildman Mfg. Co., Full-Fashioned Division, Norris 
town. Pa. 


188. Form 495—This form enables you to gather 
your own cost data on your sewing machines and 
determine whether new Union Special Machines wil! 
show big savings. Furnished free by Union Special 
Machine Co.. 400 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Ml. 


213. Saco-Lowell Cotton Machinery—Twisting—a 26 
page illustrated brochure expldining the company’s 
twisters and parts, including the four basic type 
twisters. features of new construction and general 
notes on twisting. Production calculations and speci- 
fieations are included. Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Miik 
St.. Boston. Mass. 


214. Saco-Lowell Cotton Machinery—Spinning—the 
second edition of a 56-page booklet, illustrated with 
the company’s product and containing valuable 
charts, production tables and other spinning data. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass 


218. Butterworth Electric Guiders—6-page folder 
describing and illustrating the new Butterworth 
Electric Cloth Guider. This guider is built on_ the 
same principle as the Foxwell Air Guider and is 
unexcelled for fast, accurate guiding. H. W. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


223. Alloyed tron in Southern Industrial Flelds— 
16 page illustrated catalog dealing with the prop- 
erties available in modern cast irons. International 
Nickel Co., 67 Wall St.. New York, N. Y. 


224. “Tank Talk’’—Sixteen page booklet of illus- 
trations showing various types of elevated steel tanks, 
constructed and erected by manufacturers as well as 
stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high pressure 
vessels, cylinders, along with helpful technical data. 
Also a list of what a few of the cotton mills, etc.. 
said. R. D. Cole Manufacturing Company. Newnan, 
Georgia. 


233. Catalog No. 22—an attractive illustrated cata- 
log describing in detail the Shamrock shipping con- 
tainers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 
Meese, Inc., Madison. Ind. 


234. They Stay Brighter Longer—This interesting il- 
lustrated booklet containing facts about Mazda lamps 
will be sent you free on request. General Electric 
Company, Dept. 166, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


240. The New Proctor Automatic Yarn Dryer—6 
page illustrated folder describing the new Proctor 
automatic yarn dryer which has the exclusive new 
Proctor traveling skein protector, Proctor & Schwar'z, 
Inc.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


253. Brown Air-O-Line Controllers — This booklet 
will prove invaluable to the men in charge of dyeing, 
finishing and slashing, as well as the textile execu- 
tive. 32 illustrated pages describing the various 
Brown Controllers. The Brown Instrument Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


258. Automatic Overhead Cleaner for Spinning. 
Winding, Warping and Twisting—24 page booklet 
showing the new American MonoRail automatic 
cleaner in operation on MonoRail track circuit 
over Spinning, Warping, Winding, Twisting. etc. 
This cleaner incorporates a new scientifically de- 
signed blower producing a whirling column of air 
directed and controlled so that it prevents accumu- 
lation of fly with no harm to roving. The American 
MonoRall Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


260. Lubrication—This attractive booklet contains 
valuable and interesting articles on loom lubrication 
an also on spinning design and the function of 
spindle otls. The Texas Company, New York, N. Y. 


261. The Brown Moist-0-Graph—16 page booklet 
describing the Brown Moist-U-Graph which meas- 
ures, records and controls the moisture content of 
cotton warp yarns. The Brown lustrument Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


284. Morton Nickel tron Quick Opening Handle 
Gate Valve—Lllustrated leaflet describing the new 
Morton Valve for dyeing machines, pipe lines, steam 
and water lines, boiler blower valves and throttle 
valves. Manufactured in nickel, stainless steel and 
stainless steel trim. Morton Machine Works. 
Columbus, Georgia. 

286. Triton W-30—Study of wetting agents and 
their activity with recommendations for _ teatile 
processing. Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


289. Caustic Soda Bulletin—a data and reference 
book designed for the user of caustic soda. Com- 
plete with charts, drafts and formulas. Pennsylvania 
Salt Mfg. Co.. Philadelphia, Pa.. who also manu- 
factures Hydrogen Il’eroxide. 


290. Hyatt Roller Bearings on Textile seein’ 
of All Kinds—34 page booklet which describes and 
illustrates how Hyatt bearings are being applied to 
textile machinery. Hiyatt Bearings Division, Genera! 
Motors Corp.. Harrison, N. J 


295. Fence Facts—A new booklet illustrating and 
describing chain link fence in a variety of styles 
and four different metals for every type of fencing 
installation Also wrought tron fence in various 
heautiful styles. A concise handling of information 
for those wanting facts about fence. Page Fence 
Association. Bridgeport, Conn. 


296. Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufacture — IMDlus- 
trated folder giving the history of full-fashioned knit- 
ting and describing in detail the different processes 
in present day manufacturing and the application . 
Gulf lubricants to the various machinery. Gulf 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


301. Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Catalog — Norma- 
Hoffmann Bearings Corp., Stamford, Conn 


305. Tannate Belting — leaflet deceribing Rhoads 
Tannate leather belts and their uses and advantages 
in textile mill operation. J. E. Rhoads & Sons. 
Philadelphia. Pa. 


307. Lane Canvas SBaskets—1¢ page illustrated 
booklet describing the Lane line of ecanvas baskets 
for textile use. W. T. Lane & Brothers. Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y 


308. Finnell Scrubbers—illustrated leaflets deserib- 
ing and giving specifications for the new Finnell 
floor ~ oe machines. Finnell System, Inc., Elk- 
hart, Ind. 


311. The Romance of Prairie Gold—attractive lI- 
lustrated book which tells the story of corn and the 
uses of corn products in industry. Corn Products 
Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


312. Cork—The Modern Roll Covering—attractive 
booklet outlining the uses and advantages of cork 
for textile roll covering. Armstrong Cork Products 
Co., Industma!l Division, Textile Products Section, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


314. Winding Production Chart—this useful pro- 
duction chart can be used for any style of winder. 
Also included are instructions for figuring yarn 
take-up speeds. Universal Winding Co. "Traiteinen 
Rhode Island. 


315. How Handling Problems Have Been Solved— 
a 50-page booklet presenting in pictorial form many 
solutions to industrial handling problems and show- 
ing how they reduce costs. save labor, eliminate stor 
age and provide free movement of stock between 
processes. American MonoRail Company, 13106 Athens 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


317. Circular Knitting Machines—a fifty-two page 
illustrated booklet containing valuable information on 
the manufacture of transfer top hosiery Includes 
illustrations of rib knitting principles, yarn changers. 
selvage welt. loose course and methods of laying in 
Lastex. Sent free on request to Fidelity Machine 
Company. 3908 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


322. The Application of Soaps and Soap Products 
to Textile Processing—40-page illustrated booklet cov- 
ering the principal operations in textile processing. 
Special notes and suggestions are given for those 
operations requiring soaps or soap products. Colgate- 
ron Company, 105 Hudson S8t., Jersey 
City. N. d. 

323. Textile Processing with Artie Syntex A and T 
—50-page illustrated booklet describing the properties 
of these new materials and giving tentative or sug- 
gested formulas for a number of applications in tex- 
tile processing. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey 
City. New Jersey. 


327. Sanforizing Machinery—illustrated booklet de- 
scribing the sanforizin machinery offered by the 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., Providence, RB. L. 
This bulletin is available only to finishing plants or 
executives thereof. 

331. Unbrako Self-Locking Hollow Set Screw— 
Bulletin Form 532 includes illustration and descrip- 
tive matter of this latest improvement in socket and 
screws. This bulletin also features the complete line 
of ‘“‘UCabrako’’ Socket Screws. Standard Pressed 
Steel Co., Jenkintown, Pa. 


332. Hard Maple Flooring—an 8% «x 11-inch folder 
featuring a close-up of Northern Hard Maple Flooring 
and specimen pieces to show grades, prepared for 
the convenience of architects, builders and others 
when considering flooring grade requirements. Maple 
Flooring Mfrs. Assn., 1794 McCormick Bidg., Chi 
eago, U1. 

$833. Fafnir Ball Bearings for the Textile Industry 
—Qutlining the applications and advantages of ball 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 158 
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bearings on textile machinery. Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain. Conn. 

334. Precision Winding for Silk and Rayon Yarne 
—Describes the new No. 50 Leesona Winder and all 
attachments that are used for silk threads 
and rayon yarns. Universal Winding Co., P. O. 
Box 1605, Providence, R. L 

335. Casters and Wheels—192 pages, 
casters and wheels suitable for = 
trial application. Every 
purchasing agent should have this Darnell 

P. O. Box 4027-N, Station B, Long 


describing 


California. 
337. Rig | and Fintshing—A pamphlet which will 

give man an understanding of starch prop- 

ay which will lead to greater efficiency in sizing 

— finishing. Stein, Hall & Co., Inc, New York 
ty. 


$38. Thickening Materials for Textile Printing— 
s employed in 
of thickening so that it may 
and economically transferred to cloth 
through the medium of 1 printing machine. Stein, 
Hall & Co., Inc.. New k City. 


$40. Notes on Cotton wore Sizing—a —o -page -——" 
book giving eB mm data on the purposes 
properties of various sizing products, their uses — 
preparation, with much information on the operation 
of slashing fy nome Will help salve many sizing 

lems. Address The Hart Products Corp., 1440 
roadway. New York City. 


343. SKF Setter Spinning and Twistiag—i4-pace 
(Nustrated catalog containing technical iermetion 
relating to construction and performance 
relier bearing spindles. tension pulleys, guide and 
idler eys and miscellaneous pulley and hearing 
applications. Distributed 4 all leadine textile ma- 
ehinery manufacturers an SKF Industries, Inc.. 
Front St. and Erie Ave... Phileieiphia, Pa. 


$48. Dependable Finishina for Modern Elastic Tes 
Hoslery—describing and fllustrating equipment for 
basting and attaching fnsert elastic, attachine wide 
or welt elastic and seaming elastic in women’s ho- 
siery. Union Snecial Machine Company, 400 North 
Franklin St.. Chicago, Ml. 


347. Rhoplex Resins—Attractive folder discussing 
the outstanding properties of these Aqueous Disper- 
sions with suggestions for their application to te- 
tiles. Rohm & Haas Co., Inc.. Philadelphia. Pa. 


348. Johnson Ledaloy! Bearing Bronze—TDlustrated 
hooklet telling the complete story of Johneon Tedaloy! 
Bronze. the newest development in self-lubricated 
hronze for textile bearings and bushings. Johnson 
Bronze Company, New Castle. Pa. 


350. Theoretical and Applied Siik-Soaking—<Attrac- 
tive 28-page booklet outlining methods of <silk-soaking 
and ‘outlining investigations on the soaking. back- 
winding and me of silk. Hart Products 
Corn... New York 

S5!. Wetsit—Leafiet describing Wetsit. a synthetic 
aromatic compound with excellent surface tension re- 
neing properties: gives rapid wetting out and thor- 
eugh penetration: available in three strengths. 
Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 


352. Lupomin—Leafict Qraathtes Taipomin, a new 
cation active softening agent for all textiles but es- 
pecially acetates and rayon crepes: orless. perma. 
nent and easily applied: imnarts soft. full feel 
Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic. N. J. 


358. Luposeo—Leafiet describing Luposec. water- 
proofing ageht with great stability: —~ ~ in cold 
or warm water at all temperatures: cnitahle for al! 
fibers and especially effective in cnlash- <a silk 
hosiery. Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic. N. J. 

355. Alr Conditioning in Cotton Spinning—A tech- 
nical discussion of the need of adequate humidifica- 
tion and controlled air change in the spinning room 
of the textile mill of today. Ask for Bulletin 539. 

Parks-Cramer — Fitchburg, Mass.. and Charlotte. 
North Carolin 


356. Parks Tentite Speciaities—A 14-page bulletin 
with brief descriptions of the Parks line—Automatic 
Airchanger—Central Station and Unit Air Condition- 
ers—High Duty, Turbo and Turbomatic Humidifiers— 
Automatic Regulation—Traveling Cleaners—Portable 
Dustless Card Stripper—Humidifier Valves and Ac- 

es. Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass., and 
Charlotte, N. C. 

357. Caro-Gant—The Original 100% Active Warp 
Dressing. Attractive folder describing Caro-Gant. 
the Warp Dressing that makes stronger. more elastic 
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warps with a maximum 


breaking strength and a 
minimum reduction in Products 
Corp., N City. 


slautieliy. Hart 
ew York 
358. Rhonite Emulsiong—Attractive bulletin de- 
& Haas complete line of Urea 
esins for Textile Finishing. 
Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


361. Thaumaphes — The textile detergent — Seven 
page booklet describing Thaumaphos, the wonderful 
phosphate. Included is a list of the Thauma brands 
and a survey of their uses in the wet finishing of 
textiles. Detergent Products Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


362. Leather Belting Calculator—Handy and at- 
tractive calculator for determining belt speeds, horse- 
power per inch of belt widths. etc., will be sent free 
on request. J. EB. Rhoads & Sons. ’ Philadelphia, Pa. 


$63. Form 769. Condensed Catalog—a 40 page 
pocket size booklet illustrating and describing sewing 
machines adaptable for practically all phases of the 
needles trade. Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine 
Co.. 658 Broadway, New York City. 


364. The Superiock—Form 828—an attractive two- 
color Sheol 6-page folder describing the ‘Fastest 
ming Machine in the World.’ Willcox & 
Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 658 Broadway, 
York City. 


$66. Houghte-Size SR—Leafiet describing a new 
+ compound for spun rayon warps which pro- 
vides high a strength. r elasticity and 
increased w room production at low cost. E. F. 
Houghton = yg roe hiladelphis. Pa. 


367. Rayer Oile—Leafiet describing three Houghton 
products used for throwing rayon filling yarns for 
weaving. as softeners in gelatin and similar solutions 
used for sizing and as em oils for yarns, knit- 
ted and woven fabrics. E. F. Houghton & Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

868. Surfax W.0.—Leafiet describing a new sur- 
face-active chemical which possesses unusual wetting 
out and softening properties. E. F. Houghton and 
Company. Philadelphia. Pa. 

369. Lunkenheimer Catalog 78—136 page catalox 
deaecribing a complete line of Bren. ae and Steel 
Valves. Boiler Mountings. WLubrica Devices. Air 
Devices and other specialties. ny " metuded is @ 
section on the thermo-dynamic pronerties of steam. 
and a table of shipping weights. The Lunkenheimer 
Co.. Cincinnati. Ohio. 

370. Notes on Sree -Ateractoe new booklet de- 
errthing the use of BPxsi or desizing fabrics. In- 
cluded ts a review of hn siging and finishing 
and a flow chart showing the cotton and rayon fin- 
ishing ses . Pabst Sales Company, 221 North 
LaSalle St.. Chicago, 

371. Alumtnum in the Chemical tndustry — Pub- 
lished bv Aluminum Company of America. Fifty-two 
pages. Text and {fliustrations covering adaptability of 
aluminum and aluminum alloys to chemical] industry 
applications and characteristics governing recommend- 

uses. Aluminum Company of halselen. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

372. Stewart Ponce —Saetemes 
a complete text on the subject of 
uses. Stewart Iron Works Company, Inc., 


Kentucky. 

373. The Bowen Spinner’s Record Book—Handv 
leather bound notehook which contains a world of 
useful information as well as tables for keeping ac- 
enrate spinning data. U. 8. Ring Traveler Company. 
Providence. R. 

374. Fidelity Spooling Machines—Tilustrated book- 
let deacribing the Fidelity Spooling Machine Fn 
outlining its many applications in the textile indne«- 
try. Fidelity Machine Company, Philadelphia. Pea. 

376. Leather Booklet No. 202—Attractive booklet 
‘Nlustrating and describing BONDARON Special 
Tanned a met in cares hg ty as 
C ckers arness raps, Strape 
analogy ] da bes BONDARON 


catalog which is 
fence for tndustrial 
Covington, 


Relti and Standard Oak Tanned variety 
Belting. Chas. Bond Co.. Philadelphia. Pa. 

377. The Morten Svstem—Tllustrated literature de- 
scribing the Morton Improved double circulatine raw 
ateck dyeing and bleaching machine, the Morton 
horisontal revolving beam and, packess dyving me- 
chine and beam ng mac » - 
tical package and roving dyeing machine. Morton 
Machine Works, Columbus, Ga. 

378. The Victor Circle-D Traveler—Pamphiet de- 
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acribing this important advance in traveler design. 
Victor Ring Traveler Company, Providence, R. IL 


379. Tensometer—Leaflet describing the Tensometer 
—the new handy device for testing the tension in 
warping, winding and quilling. Sipp-Eastwood Corp.. 
Paterson, J. 


380. Ruler and Conversion Table—converting deci- 
mals of inch to millimeters or vice versa. Useful to 
knitting mills. Thomas & Skinner Steel Products Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


382. Warp Sizer for Spun Rayon—12 page booklet 
illustrating latest methods in sizing rayon staple. 
Charles B. Johnson Mach. Works. Paterson. N. J. 


385. Sewing Machines—Dlustrated technical book- 
lets on high speed lock-stitch sewing machines for 
all types of work. Singer Sewing Machine Co., 149 
Broadway, New York City. 


388. Key Products for Textile Industry—22 page 
leaflet describing textile specialties used in dyeing. 
bleaching. and finishing as applied to Southern ter- 
tile he ow from Southern plants of erican 
Cyan = Caeumenl Corp., 822 West Morehead 8t.. 
aoe 

389. F he Pe with Texspray Compound— 
30 page booklet on treating of cotton or cut staple 
fibers with Texspray Compound including the advan- 
tages and development conditioning. The 
Texas Co., 135 E. 42nd St.. New York City. 


390. Yarn Conditioning and Twist-Setting—Teneso!l 
booklet on new conditioning agent for textile yarns. 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Company, Chattanooga. 

nessee. 

391. Repair Parts for Textile MachIinery—36 
booklet and catalog on replacement parts for opening. 
nicking, carding, spinning and twisting machinery. 
Henderson Foundry & Machine Co., Hampton, Ga. 


392. The Mapro Series—°24 page book describing the 
use of detergents in general textile mill work. Onyr 
il & Chemical Co., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City. 
New Jersey. 


393. The Onyxsans—24 page book describing the 
application of cation active permanent softeners in 
textile processing and finishing plants. Onvx 11 & 
Chemical Co., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 


395. SKF Industries Spherical Roller Bearinas— 
36 page catalog on bearing applications and selec- 
tion, also time saving computations. SKF Industries. 
Inc... Philadelphia, Pa. 

396. The Textile Application of Metasol (Calgen)— 
handbook with detail information covering the use of 
Metasol in Scouring, Bleaching, Dyeing and Finish 
ing. Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chestnut Bt.. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

397. It’s the Machine Age—Rut your profits depend 
also on the Man Behind the Machine. 16 page book- 
let on textile mill insurance. Protective Life Insurance 
Company. Birmingham, Ala. 


$98. Card Grinder pecereneinon-<aueate on care of 
ecard grinders, part replacements, B. 8. Roy & 
Son .. Worcester, Mass. 

$99. Truck Casters and Wheels—24 page illustrated 
catalog covering casters and wheels for all truck use 
with enecifications. The Fairbanks Company, New 
York City. 

400. Platform and Special Trucks—Mil! trucks and 
fibre cars for all textile plant and warehouse uses— 
50 page illustrated catalog. The Fairbanks Com- 
pany. New York City. 

401. Hand Trucks—24 page catalog on hand trucks 
for plant and warehouse use. The Fairbanks Com 
panv. New York City. 

402. Link-Belt Friction Fighter Bearings—88 pace 
illustrated catalog of hall and roller bearings for 
economical power transmission and maintenance ez- 
pense. Link-Relt Co.. Chicago 

403. Mill Boxes, Trucks and Roving Cans—36 pace 
illustrated cataloc on Diamond vulcanized fibre hol- 
low ware for textile use.—No. HW40. Conti:ental 
Diamond Fibre Co., Newark, Delaware. 


404. Harness, Heddles and Reeds—8& 
trated booklet on steel heddles, harness 
malil-eve harness, jacquard heddles. ete. 
Loom Harness (€o., Lawrence, Mass. 


405. Textile Leathers—catalog of complete line of 
leather products for looms, condensers, gill boxes. 
combs. Including G & K Graton & 
Knight, Worcester, Mass. 

406. Leather Belting—quick-reference catalog makes 
it easy to pick right belt for each drive. Applica- 
tion and maintenance suggestions. Cements, dress- 
ings. Graton & Knight, Worcester, Mass. 
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**Hairitan.’’ 


List Items 


You Want and 
Tear Out and 


Mail Coupon 
Now! 


Please be sure to fill in your Firm's 
Name and your Position on the 
Coupon. This service cannot be ex- 
tended to you unless this information 


is furnished. 
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Even little things may tumble your whole pro- 
duction set-up if you rely on makeshift parts. 








Unless you make sure you are on solid ground by 


making replacements in knitting machine parts 






with genuine S & W factory-made duplicates in- 






stead of local machine shop substitutes, you can ex- 






pect to find your machine production seriously cur- 
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SES | 2 ff tailed and cost schedules thrown far out of line. 
Your Scott & ° Williams knitting machines are 






highly complex, precision engineered and built te 












give the utmost in production efficiency when prop- 
erly maintained. This means that if any part 
should wear out or break down, it must be replaced 
with a part that will restore the machine to its nor- 
mal, top-quality operating efficiency. And only 
Scott & Williams can provide such a part... accu- 


rately, promptly, and with complete assurance of its 






operating efficiency. In the stockroom at the Scott 
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& Williams factory 55,400 different, genuine S & 












W standard parts are always on hand. Your order 
will receive prompt attention ... and even if it is 
received in the late afternoon it can most likely be 
shipped out the same day. Teletype service is FREE 
from our High Point or New York offices. 


IT TAKES S & W PARTS ...FOR S & W MACHINES. 
FOR S & W PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY ... AT ALL TIMES! 





SHOUS SCOTT aM WILLIAMS"“"""" 


“THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE’’ e 40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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A wiew at the first session of the annual Hosiery Industry Conference at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 


month. 


See page 162 for informal, candid-camera snapshots of some of those attending 


York City last 


Hosiery Industry Conference 


THE ANNUAL Hosiery Industry Con- 

ference this year was particularly 
timely in the character of its program, 
and was, as is how an established fact 
with this occasion, well-attended by 
representatives of hosiery mills, their 
distributors, and visitors from allied 
trades. It was held on January ¥Y and 
10, at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York City. 

Each year, since the conference was 
initiated five years ago by Earl Con- 
stantine, president of the National As- 
sociation of Hosiery Manufacturers, 
the program, or ‘“‘menu” served, has 
been designed and executed in keeping 
with the paramount interests of the 
times. The event is sponsored by the 
National Association of Hosiery Man- 
ufacturers, the IFull-Fashioned Hosiery 
Manufacturers of America, the South- 
ern Hosiery Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, and the Woolen Hosiery Institute 
of America. Embracing, thus, the en- 
tire field of hosiery production, it at- 
tracts hosiery manufacturers of all 
types and from all areas of the indus 
try. 

The affair is, in the true sense, a 
conference—with a well-planned, inte- 
grated and efficiently conducted pro- 
gram that involves none of the essen- 
tial, but routine matters relating to as- 
sociation detail, committee reports, etc. 
This year, emphasis was given to the 
National Defense problem, with author- 


itative discussions of various angles of 
this subject, as it affects business in 
general, business in 
particular. 
gram were particularly wise in 
selection of speakers, and particularly 


and the 
Those in charge of the pro- 
their 


hosiery 


fortunate in securing speakers of the 
caliber presented, and the entire pro 
gram was an especially timely and in- 
formative forum on the most pressing 
problem of the day. 


Benjamin H, Beckhart, economist 





Testimonial to “Chief” Mettler 


USUALLY, the Hosiery Industry Conference 

is a strictly-business affair, but this 
year it was made the occasion of a delight- 
ful and deserved tr.bute by the hosiery in- 
dustry to its Nestor—John Wyckoff Mettler, 
head of Interwoven Stocking Company, past 
president of the National Association of Hos- 
iery Manufacturers, past chairman of the 
Hosiery Code Authority, chairman of the 
Hosiery Industry Committee under the wage- 
and-hour law, and chairman of the hosiery 
trade practice rules committee. 

The tribute took the form of a dinner, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, on Thursday evening, 
January 9, when representatives of all 
branches of the hosiery industry met in tri- 
bute to ‘‘The Chief’’. Mr. Mettler was pre- 
sented with a silver plate, affectionately in- 
scribed to ‘‘The Chief’’. J. Edward Millis, 
chairman of the National Association of Hos- 
iery Manufacturers, presided, with President 
Earl Constantine as toastmaster. Special 
guests feted along with Mr. Mettler were 15 
former directors of the Association, each pre- 
sented with a token of appreciation of their 
services to the industry. These were: J. 
Lee Bausher, Clarence G. Burton, Joseph H. 
Davenport, Grover C. Good, James J. Hanes, 
Henry J. Herbst, Robert O. Huffman, Ed- 
ward 8S. Jamison, Carl 8. Kincaid James H. 
McEwen, William H. May, Marshall V. Mors, 
J. C. J. Strahan, Roy E. Tilles, and H. L. 
Van Praag. 


of research, The Chase 


was the first speake1 


and director 
National Bank, 
at the first session on Thursday morn 
financial side- 
program, fts 


domestic economy, par 


ing, and discussed the 
lights of the defense 
effect on our 
ticularly after defense purchases have 
ceased, the outlook for increased taxes 
resulting from defense purchases and 
aid to Great Britain, and other eco- 
nomie sidelights. 

Frank M. 
president of Goldblatt 
the second speaker, speaking in his ca 


executive vice 


Inc... was 


Folsom. 


sros., 


pacity as assistant co-ordinator of na 
tional defense purchases. Mr. Folsom 
discussed experience to date in connec 
tion with defense purehases. He de 
clared that in his judgment, “prices 
are rising too fast’, and “if prices do 
ro out of line, business will certainl\ 
be in for a lot of government regula 
tion.”” He said priorities will not be 


used unless absolutely necessary, and 
that in his opinion, “an industry as co 
operative as the hosiery industry, and 
with the capacity it has, does not have 
to worry about priorities”. 

Pyke Johnson, executive vice-presi 
dent of the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association, was the final speaker 
Thursday morning. He discussed the 
place of trade associations in the de 
fense program. 

Thursday afternoon, following a con 
ference luncheon. Lew Hahn, genera! 











Informal Snapshots of Some of Those Attending 
the Hosiery Industry Conference 
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Vi 











‘*Cotton’s’’ candid camera caught these poses at the Hosiery Industry Conference. 
Top. Row, Robert E. Davis and a friend are examining a contract (!); then there’s John M. Berry, surprised just after register- 
ing; me third group shows Ed Dale telling a story, with gestures 


econd 


Row: Norman 8. Dlges, of Columbus, Ga., being welcomed by F. Elwood Struve, of Apex. 


Photos by Robert W. Philip. 


Then Abe Straus, Jr., of 


Columbus, shown listening to a persuasive friend; two friends meeting at the registration desk. 
T 


Row: Beale 


the next shot, J. M. Hatch, of Belmont, N. OC. 
Seifart of Hudson Silk Hosiery Co., with Buck Cheatham, of Greensboro, in the background. 

Fourth Row: It looks as though there was a ‘‘low ceiling ' on all of these; the camera must take the blame. 
Mr. Mitchell of the National Association is chattin 
rington, and Reuben Ball, secretary of the Association. 


manager of the National Retail Dry 
Good Association, was the first speak- 
er. Mr. Hahn reviewed the difficulties 
in retailing during and following the 
First World War, and pled for co-op- 
eration between manufacturers and re- 
tailers in the present emergency. 
Victor E. Stempf, partner, Touche, 
Niven & Co., and president of the Na- 
tional Association of Cost Accountants, 
spoke next, discussing “Management 
Control through Standard Costs”. He 
discussed in detail sound principles of 
costing, distinguishing between cost 
figures for control of costs and figures 
for setting selling prices. He compli- 


O., is smiling at a registration clerk. 


mented highly the “Manual of Cost Ac- 
counting Principles for the Hosiery In- 
dustry” ‘prepared by the National As- 
sociation of Hosiery Manufacturers, 
and urged its use by individual mills. 

Walter W. Chamblin, Jr., executive 
director of the Washington office of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, was the final speaker Friday 
afternoon, discussing present and pros- 
pective legislation and administrative 
developments. 

The final session of the conference 
on Friday morning, January 10, was 
opened with an informative discussion 
of “Trends in Social Security”, by 


with Dick Keeffe and Beale Faucette. 
The last shot shows J. H. McEwen, of Burlington, greeting an old friend. 


J. Faucette almost lost his head introducing Stanley McInnes and Les H. Oswald to the photographér. In 
Last group, George M. Porges chatting with Fritz 


In the first group, 
Then come Walter C. Thompson, of Tor- 


George W. Guth, Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company, who reviewed possible new 
social security legislation, the effects 
of the laws to date, and other points. 
John F. Chapman, foreign editor of 
Business Week, next presented an up- 
to-the-minute discussfon of “The World 
Crisis and American Business”. 

The last speaker at the conference 
was William M. Leiserson, the “stormy 
petrel” member of the National Labor 
Relations Board, who discussed, from 
his point of view, the accomplishments 
and achievements of the Board in its 
administration of the Wagner Act. A 
luncheon concluded the conference. 








and we're getting more firsts since 


we began knitting with TM W Needles.” 
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Army Textile Purchases 


IN THE CALENDAR year 1940 
the Philadelphia Army Quar- 
termaster Depot purchased almost 
$340,000,000 worth of textiles and 
related products for use by the na- 
tion’s armed forces. While the fu- 
ture cannot be foretold indications 
are that 1941 purchases of the same 
time under the emergency program 
will be as extensive or more So. 

The depot is commissioned by 
the Army to buy the following: 
Textiles, cottons and _ woolens; 
flags, colors and standards; blank- 
ets, mattresses, sheets, pillow cases 
and mosquito bars; buttons, badg- 
es, insignia and medals; musical in- 
struments; caps, hats, gloves and 
men’s furnishings; firemen’s rub- 
ber clothing; uniforms, overcoats, 
raincoats, leggings, underwear, 
socks and special clothing. 

In commenting on the scope of 
the depot’s activities its command- 
ing officer, Brigadier-General W. 
A. McCain, declared that “Under 
the enormously Increased procure- 
ment program of the Quartermas- 
ter Corps for the greatly enlarged 
armed forces of this country, the 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot 
has become probably the largest 
single buyer of textiles and textile 
products in the world. 

He added that in addition to buy- 
ing for the needs of the Army 
proper, the depot at Philadelphia 
also buys for the National Guard, 
several other branches of the serv- 
ice such as the R.O.T.C., and it 
buys for the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. Its contacts in view of this 
with the textile and related indus- 
tries are never-ending. 

“The Army, under the extensive 
emergency program undoubtedly 
will be in the market for large 
amounts of textiles, uniforms and 
related products in 1941,” said the 
General. “It hopes that qualified 
manufacturers who heretofore have 
not bid upon Quartermaster Corps 
items will study the needs of the 
Army, its specifications for goods 
and obtain any other details essen- 
tial to efficient production studies 
and subsequent bidding so that the 
present emergency in the history 
of our Nation may not be impeded 
by any lack of Quartermaster sup- 
plies for our armed forces. To 
date it has been our experience that 
textile and textile product maznu- 


facturers, as groups, have not only 
been willing, but anxious, to co- 
operate to the fullest extent with 
us, and to further to the utmost of 
their ability the objective of ade- 
quately equipping our entire 
Army,” General McCain said. 

The depot under the enlarged 
buying program has increased its 
employees to about 8,000 who come 
under the Civil Service, and at 
present an enlargement building 
program is in progress which will 
cost the Government about $8,000,- 
000 and thereby greatly increase 
the capacity of the depot. The uni- 
form plant at the depot in the com- 
ing months will be greatly en- 
larged. Some additional ground has 
been bought adjoining its present 
facilities for this expansion. 

During 1940 the depot purchased for 
the Regular Army alone cotton Khaki 
and olive drab fabrics totaling 56,624,- 
974 yards costing the Government $21,- 
321,472.79: wool goods were bought in 
large quantities. Among the latter 
items were: wool serge and suiting, to- 
taling more than 25,000,000 yards cost- 
ing $67,.384,170.59; flannel and worsted 
shirting, more than 18,000,000 yards, 
costing slightly more than $29,000,000 ; 
overcoating, 9,306,370 yards costing 
22,612,419.33 ; wool elastique, 1,765,000 
yards costing $4,790,775.89. 

Purchases of knit goods for the same 
consumer in 1940 included the follow- 
ing items: cotton drawers .(shorts), 
3,621,829 costing the Army $3,524,- 
055.54; wool drawers, 3,685,483 costing 
$3,847,154.15; cotton socks, 19,424,820 
pairs, costing $2,408,062.18:; wool socks, 
5,132,392 pairs, costing $1,105,669.S83; 
cotton undershirts, 12,876,932, costing 
$1,869,373.12, and wool underwear to- 
taling 4,151,172, costing $4,475,253.7S. 
In addition about $5,000,000 was spent 
by the depot for C.C.C. purchases of 
textiles and related products in 1940. 

It is the desire of officials at 


the depot that textile and other 


manufacturers who desire to par- 
ticipate in the enormous procure- 
ment program as it pertains to tex- 
tiles and uniforms merely address 
a letter to the Commanding Offi- 
cer, Army Quartermaster Depot, 
Philadelphia, requesting that the 
name of their firm be listed to re- 
ceive invitations for bids on such 
items as they believe they are quali- 
fied to make. In this connection 
the depot maintains a research di- 
vision and_ specifications’ section 
available to furnish specifications 
and to advise manufacturers as to 
the technicalities involved in the 
manufacture of those goods that 
are purchased by the. Philadelphia 
depot. It is emphasized there is no 
need for any firm dealing with the 
depot to do so through any third 
party. This is mentioned because 
in the recent past several unknown 
parties have endeavored to sell ser- 
vices on the promise they could 
help certain firms get more Army 
business than their competitors. 

The uniform plant at the depot 
is one of the largest in the country 
but it produces only a very small 
portion of-the entire needs of such 
garments. The depot purchases 
large amounts of cotton and wool 
cloths and then obtains bids from 
civilian clothing manufacturers. 
The successful bidders then are 
supplied with Government-owned 
cloth with which to make the gar- 
ments. Such contracts have been 
let recently in increasing amounts 
and have gone to manufacturers in 
all parts of the country with many 
new firms being constantly listed, 
showing the expanding scope of 
this end of the textile and textile 
products industry. 





Berkshire Honors Veterans 


The management of the Berkshire 
Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa., recently 
honored 95 of the veteran employees 
of the compuny, including several who 
have been with the company 34 years. 
There were 76 men and 19 women re- 
ceiving commemorative gold watches in 
recognition of long and faithful serv- 
ice. Hugo Hemmerich, general super- 
intendent, was toastmaster and intro- 
duced company officials. Three of the 
veteran employees, Herbert Potteiger, 
J. J. Bennethum and Grace Watts told 
of the early history days of the mills. 

In presenting the watches, Ferdinand 
Thun, president, and Henry Janssen, 
vice-president, commended the veterans 
on their service, co-operation and help 


in building the Berkshire Knitting 
Mills from its humble start in 1906 to 
its present proportions—the largest 
plant of its kind in the world, now 
employing over 6,000 men and women. 

The illustration shows Mr. Thun con- 
gratulating one of the employees at 
the dinner party for veterans of over 
25-years-service. 





“A lean dog shames its master’ 


OLD PROVERB 


In a 40-hour week the new READING high-production twenty-six section forty-five 
gauge full-fashioned knitting machine produces g7 per cent more volume and 
116 per cent more value than the ordinary twenty-section forty-two gauge 
machine . . . And remember: Money invested in modern machinery not only pays 


big dividends of itself but also serves as insurance for your total investment. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS e READING, PA, 





Drexel Knitting Mills 


The most diversified half-hose mill under one roof, and how 
a program of continuous modernization made this possible 


WITH this issue of COTTON de- 

voted to the theme of Mod- 
ernization and Maintenance, it is 
especially appropriate that a story 
of the Drexel Knitting Mills Com- 
pany be included. In a study of 
this organization, located at 
Drexel, N. C., about seven miles 
from Morganton, we find a policy 
of continuous modernization, with 
the emphasis over a period of 28 
years definitely on improved qual- 
ity of product. 

It is interesting to follow the 
various changes that have taken 
place at this mill, which produces 
men’s half-hose. Throughout the 
years there is reflected a program 
of getting the best available ma- 
chines to make quality gaods, and 
taking care of such machinery so 
that the equipment will continue 
to produce quality merchandise. 


Method of Modernization 


Only a few of the knitting ma- 
chines in this plant are over 10 
years of age, and all are in good 
mechanical order, so we find that 
Drexel is mainly interested in re- 
placing (style) obsolescent ma- 


chinery to afford the public with 
up-to-date merchandise. 

Another point may be brought 
out here. The machinery that is 
replaced aids in paying for the 
continuous modernization  pro- 
gram. It is kept in good operat- 
ing condition, and brings a good 
price when sold, because while it 
may produce a product that is still 
purchased by the public, Drexel is 
interested in style goods placed in 
the higher retail bracket. 

A cost system has been installed 
at this mill with adequate depre- 
ciation amounts set up, and each 
year the depreciation reserve is 
put into modern machinery. 


Diversified Equipment 


Following the history of Drexel, 
we find that the mill was organized 
in 1913 by Samuel Huffman, the 
father of R. O. Huffman, who is 
now president and general mana- 
ger of Drexel Knitting Mills Com- 
pany, and holds an executive posi- 
tion with Morganton Full-Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Company and other 
hosiery interests in that section. 
When started, the mill had only 20 


machines, making socks in one 
size and two colors. It would be 
difficult to count the patterns 
made at Drexel today because 
this plant has more diversified 
equipment under one roof than 
any mill in the world. 

The first machines were the old 
George D. Mayo and Invincibles, 
and made only the plain sock. In 
1922 the company was the first 
mill to install a battery of Modei 
HH machines, which.not only pro- 
duced a better sock than the ma- 
chinery then in-the plant, but had 
the advantage of knitting the 
complete hose on one machine. 
HH machines were producers of 
the plain sock, but the mill had 
made a step in the direction of 
producing quality merchandise, 
and of giving the public the best 


nee: 
? 





@ On the opposite page may be seen 
hotographs of the modern equipment at 
rexel. (1) the vacuum clippers; (2) 

section of the Komet Links and Links 
machines; (3) the 19-step Banner wrap 
machines; (4) some of the dyeing equip- 
ment; (5) section of HH-PW machines; 
( wiss clocking machine with fluores- 

s used for both general and lo- 
(7) fluorescent lamps 
(8) view in 
staff photos. 


calized hting; 
over and behind loopers; 
boarding room. ‘‘Cotton’’ 


@ Drexel has more diversified equipment under one roof than any other mill in the world, as this illustration and the one on 
the following page will show. Above, left, the Komets; and right, some of the ES and 80-W machines. 
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A typical example of the numerous styles made by Drexel 


product available at the time. 

Another phase in the company’s 
development was made in 1925 
when Drexel installed a number 
of Banner split-foot machines, 
which made a higher price all-silk 
plain number. It was at this time 
that the size of the plant was in- 
creased, even though the original 
Invincibles were discarded. Short- 
ly thereafter, in 1926, the mill be- 
gan making fancy patterns on an 
installed battery of reverse plait 
Model HH machines, and again it 
was necessary to enlarge the 
building. 

Drexel continued its program 
and in 1928 installed a group of 
the new spiral HH machines, 
which increased the production of 
wrap goods and which proved to 
be another step in the direction of 
improved quality. It was in this 
same year that the split-foot ma- 
chines were discarded and were 
replaced by Banner wrap stripe 
machines, which was the first 
wrap stripe machine made in this 
country. These machines make 
true wrap patterns, clocks, verti- 
cal stripes, etc., and even in 1928 
the mill could look back with a 
touch of pride over the period ex- 
tending from 1913 to 1928. 

During 1929 the mill discarded 
the Mayo machines and installed 
those of the Standard H type. 
This move permitted the plant to 
replace a 10-cent number with a 
35-cent number. 

From then on things began to 
move rapidly. In 1931 the Model 
ES machines were put in opera- 
tion to increase the color possi- 
bilities, and were followed in 
quick succession by the 80-W ma- 
chines, which is a true wrap ma- 


chine with shog, and possibility 
of making 80 different wrap col- 
ors in one sock. 


Only Quality Product 


The mill decided against pro- 
ducing both low and high price 
merchandise, and during 1936 re- 
placed its HH and spiral machines 
with Model ES machines with 
color-in-color range and HH-PW 
machines, the newest wrap stripe 
machine available at the time, and 
the only machine of its type mak- 
ing wrap goods with automatic top. 

Always looking for the new, the 
mill experimented with’ three 
Komets in 1937, and finding them 
quality producers, installed five 
176-needle Komets to make wool 
goods. More Komets came in 
1938, being both the 240-needle 
and the 200-needle machines, and 
still more Komets arrived in 1940. 
These were supplemented by several 
of the 168-needle and 132-needle 
Komet Links and Kinks machines. 

In January of this year some of 
the HH-PW machines were sold 
and were replaced by color-in- 
color-and-color-beside-color HH- 
PW machines; the mill installed a 
battery of Banner wrap 19-step 
machines, and a battery of Banner 


The Teletalk receiver and transmitter on 
the superintendent’s desk at Drexel. The 
system connects with all departments, sav. 
ing the key men’s time, and permitting 
them to remain on job, yet discuss prob- 
lems with other department supervisors. 


wrap and reverse plait machines. 
Plans are at present underway for 
a new office building, looping and 
yarn storage departments, the lat- 
ter to be adequately conditioned 
so the stock may be used as soon 
as brought to the knitting room. 


Clocking Machines 


Model-L machines were _ in- 
stalled in 1938, there being only a 
few machines of this type in the 
country today. These machines 
make the boot, heel and toe, and 
the top is either looped or sewed 
on, but Drexel has provided an at- 
tachment so that these Model-L 
machines will make the sock in 
one operation, with laid-in rub- 
ber in the top. On the subject of 
attachments, the company from 
time to time installs equipment 
that is necessary to meet current 
styling demands, and in 1939 also 
installed two Swiss clocking ma- 
chines to give the plain hose ma- 
chines a pattern range. 


Other Modern Features 


While this story has mainly 
concerned itself with modern 
knitting machine developments, 
Drexel has by no means been idle 
in other departments. Modern 
vacuum clippers have been in- 
stalled to clip wrap yarn hosiery, 
and fluorescent lamps have been 
installed in office, looping, clock- 
ing and pairing departments. This 
type of lighting will gradually be 
installed in the entire mill. The 
finishing department has_ been 
omdernized, new dyeing machines 
were put in several years ago, and 
unit heaters are in the pairing 
and boxing department. A Tele- 
talk system operates between all 
cepartments. 


Maintenance 


A strict line between modern- 
ization and maintenance cannot 
be drawn at Drexel, for the mill 
has a crew to take care of such 
jobs as welding, electrical work, 
etc., and the entire mill is inspect- 
ed weekly by the superintendent 
and foremen of departments, with 
repairs being made as needed. 

Drexel makes a quality line of 
both dip-dyed and ingrain numbers 
with the goods being sold through 
Vick and Weyde. It has been a 
modern mill through the years; it 
is a modern mill now. 








A System to Secure 
Even Length Hose 


THIS ARTICLE will describe a 
system of securing uniform 
hosiery length on _ full-fashioned 
machines, but first the author will 
review past conditions and practice 
in this important phase of full- 
fashioned hosiery manufacture. 

Long before course counters 
were brought into the trade, the 
only means we had of measuring 
length was to lay the leg fabric on 
a table and see that it measured a 
certain length according to specifi- 
cations. Knitters had no means of 
knowing how many courses were 
actually knit into the stocking, and 
the knitter’s only guide was to 
watch draw-off roller and when a 
certain mark on the roller came 
around to a certain place it was 
then time to make ae certain 
change, as when the welt bar was 
drawn out on the welt bridges to a 
specified point it was then time to 
turn the welts; or when the welt 
sticks on the draw-off roller came 
around to the specified point it was 
time to put in the leg narrowings. 

This method was satisfactory for 
those times, but my! wouldn’t that 
be a mess today, especially with 
picot and lace patterns? I remem- 
ber back when a knitter that was 
behind in production would carry 
as much weights on the draw-off 
roller as was possible to knit with, 
thus causing the sets to come off 
faster. Today many manufacturers 
are still using this same philosophy 
of cutting on his courses per inch 
or total courses just to increase 
production. 

With the introduction of silk it 
was necessary to get a much bet- 
ter method of securing uniform 
length because silk varied so much 
more than cotton. Knitters looked 
around and finally decided on a 
counter to be installed on the knit- 
ting machine, which was the first 
step toward more even length in 
that it permitted the same number 
of courses to be placed in all the 


stockings. With this system length 
could then be kept within five 
inches in variation. 

When I mention variation I re- 
fer to the difference between the 
longest and shortest in about a 
100-dozen lot and not just one set. 

In those days we did not need to 
knit short, medium and _ long 
lengths—we had them. It soon be- 
came necessary to reduce the great 
variation and several systems were 
developed, one of which I consid- 
ered best is outlined as follows: 

A specified person. went over 
each machine regularly and sys- 
tematically to count the courses, 
determining that each machine 
was knitting correct courses per 
inch, and seeing that the knitters 
were putting in the stocking the 
correct amount of courses accord- 
ing to specifications. Style specifi- 
cation cards were posted on each 
machine over the course counter so 
that the knitter could always make 
changes at the proper time. This 
was probably the forerunner of the 
automatic course counter. 

The foregoing system reduced 
length variations to about three 
inches. It also made it possible to 
have the picot work out properly 
at the top of the welt. 

The next developments were air 
conditioning and the invention of 


o-carrier knitting, the two im- 
provements bringing the variation 
of length down to about two inches. 
Many mills today are satisfied with 
this variation and do not care for 
further improvement. 


New System Reduces Length 
Variation 


Lately new methods have been 
developed to reduce the variation 
still more, and I shall present my 
experience with one system where- 
by I was able to get the length va- 
riation on one test lot down to 
within 4%-inch variation, and over 
the whole plant’s general produc- 
tion a variation of only one inch. 

This system is also a help in 
matching leg and foot fabric be- 
cause it is a known fact that the 
less variation in the leg length the 
better the matching of the leg and 
foot fabric. 

This new system of reducing 
length variation that I use is based 
on the principle of making each 
knitting head on the machine a ma- 
chine of its own while the machine 
is in the process of being coursed, 
each needle head knitting fabric 
independent of all draw-off tension 
from the other heads. 

Even though we have the stitch 
formation so set on each needle 
head to knit exactly alike, the 
draw-off motion also has much ef- 
fect in reading the courses per inch 
of the fabric, whether we measure 
the fabric on the machine or use a 
meter on the fabric off the ma- 





Illustrating the uniform length on a knitting machine that has been set by using 


the principle described in this article. 


Brass discs of uniform weight are at- 


tached to each head so that identical tension for each head is secured 
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chine. Therefore, it is necessary to 
give attention to the draw-off mo- 
tion. With the new method, when 
one is ready to count courses per 
inch on the machine, the regular 
draw-off motion is disconnected. 
Individual weights, each weighing 
exactly the same, are hung to each 
side of the leg fabric. Thus there 
is an exact even tension drawing- 
off the fabric from the needles, not 
only on each needle head but also 
the exact draw-off tension on each 
side of the leg fabric. 

To get uniform length one must 
also have all heads’ knitting 
straight. With this individual 
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weight tension for all draw-offs, 
one is easily able to get all heads 
on the machine to knit exactly the 
same number of courses per inch. 

The first time a machine is so 
sized it probably will take several 
hours, or at least two sets, but 
each time thereafter it becomes 
easier and I am now able to count 
courses on the leggers and get them 
correct so that only one set is lost. 

In our mill we have each legger 
course counted in this manner once 
each month. One month we count 
on the first shift and the next 
month on the second shift. In this 
way each legger loses only one set 


Lb be 
i oe 





every two months. 

Production gained because of 
less trouble from all heads knitting 
uniformly will repay for loss of 
time. There will also be a saving 
in the pairing department and 
elimination of extra courses put in 
specifications to allow for short. 
stockings. 

The foregoing remarks have re- 
ferred to course counting on the: 
legger, but the same system can be 
applied to footers by going in the: 
mill on Saturdays (while plant is 
not in production) and running 8- 
carrier fabric, and in this way 
count the courses per inch. 








The Komet 
Machine 


Artiele 3 





The Sinker Sleeve Assembly 


THE sinker sleeve assembly (101610-y) shown in the 

detailed sketch (page 172) can be found on 
Plate 17 in the new “Komet and Links and Links 
Catalog of Parts”. Here we see a compact unit 
which has everything necessary to control sinker 
action on a Komet machine. 

In the final analysis, sinker action on the Komet 
is very much like sinker action on other circular ma- 
chines, however, the mechanical] elements involved that 
control the movement of the sinkers and the manner 
in which they move is entirely different. This is ob- 
viously due to the fact that Komet sinker action is con- 
trolled entirely from the inside of the cylinder, just 
the opposite from the way sinkers on other circular 
machines are controlled. 

The outstanding difference in Komet sinker con- 
trol is that the sinker cams are non-adjustable on 
Komets, and therefore sinkers cannot be moved in- 
ward more or less as the fixer deems necessary. Per- 
haps no other adjustment on plain machines is used 
(or abused) to a greater extent; the fixer apprentice 
usually begins to tinker with these adjustments, not 
knowing whether he is right or wrong. However, he 
soon learns that there is a correct way of adjusting 
the sinker cams, usually learning from an old-timer 
that knows. , 

Komet fixers can forget about the inward move- 
ment of sinkers as this adjustment will stay put until 
such time that wear and tear will take their toll and 
the sinker cam will have to be replaced. Incidentally, 
that time is a long way off if the matter of lubrica- 
tion is well attended to. 

While at the factory the writer learned that sinker 


(The second article* of this series on Komet 
machines was published in the January 1941 is- 
sue of COTTON, and since that time there has been 
issued a new “Komet and Links and Links 
Catalog of Parts’, which covers both the 
plain Komet and the Links and Links machine. 
For this article and for all others which will fol- 
low, the author will use the new catalog when it 
is necessary to refer to parts or part numbers, 
or when the reproduction of assembled parts as 
shown in the catalog are necessary. 

The author finds the new catalog an excel- 
lent piece of work. The details of all parts are 
clear, and this catalog should make the various 
parts more understandable to Komet fixers. 

In discussing Komet fixing problems, it is the 
author’s intention to cover the various parts or 
assemblys in units, taking one or more units for 
each article as the time and space will permit.— 
K. O. M.) 


cams on Bentley Komets were formerly made almost 
entirely by hand and that many hours were spent in 
shaping the cams properly. The makers of Komets 
developed machines that are especially built, and the 
company has master jigs which turn out sinker cams. 
that are perfectly made in every detail. And since 
these cams are machine made, they are as nearly alike 
as it is humanly possible to make them. 


Sinker Lead Adjustment 


In making sinker adjustments on any machine, two: 
factors must be kept in mind: First, that the sinkers 
move inward the proper distance in relation to the 
needles, and second, that the inward movement takes 
place at the proper time in relation to loop formation 
by the needles. The writer’s personal opinion in re- 
gard to sinkers is that they were never intended to 
push or force the knitted loops away from the needle 
hooks, but rather that the sinkers should be inward 
far enough and at the proper time to control the loops 
at the time of formation. There should be no inward’ 








*The series began in the December 1940 issue, and discussed the- 
knitter’s job on the Komet machine. 
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Mill production managers are 
realizing that they can actually 
DOUBLE their output with this 
modern 16 feed—on the SAME 
floor space use only 35% more 
power. Plus all this, they get per- 
fect, trouble-free operation;— 
more and more varied patterns; 
absolutely even yarn tension; gear- 
driven dial; (no pinching); belt- 


driven take-up; changing cones 





without stopping; swing out roll; | 


easier cloth inspection, etc., etc. 


Additional information on request 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 





NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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PART NUMBERS SHOWN ARE FOR 35" MACHINES. 
SEE LISTING FOR SIZE AND GAUGE VARIATIONS. 
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pressure against the knitted fabric; this does occur 
when the sinkers move in too deep or when the lead 
is too early. 

On Komets, the inward movement is fixed so all 
we have to do is to be sure the timing or lead of the 
sinkers is correct. Now the question is: “Can we be 
sure about this important adjustment; is there a way 
by which we may determine whether it is right or 
wrong ?” 

Let us go to the factory for a moment and see 
how the tester goes about it. His instructions read 
as follows: “Check lead of sinkers at first step in 
on sinker cam. When needle has drawn full loop the 
sinker to the left must be all the way in and the next 
sinker half-way in.” Note that these instructions 
read “at first step in of sinker cam’’, which refers to 
the slight inward movement of the sinkers at a point 
where the slider knitting butt has reached the bottom 
of the stitch cam or the needle has drawn a full loop. 

It is quite a distance back of this point where the 
needles finally come wp and the sinkers move inward 
once more as far as they will go. On most all other 
circular machines, stitch cams are V-shaped at the 
bottom; the needles go down the face of the stitch 
cam and begin their wpward movement immediately 
after they pass the point of the stitch cam. Sinker 
lead adjustments are therefore made according to the 
time when needles come up from under the stitch 
cams, which is just contrary to the manner in which 
Komet sinker lead adjustments are made. 

It is obvious that the machine fixer that transfers 
from plain circular machines to Komets will find it 
necessary to reverse his system of sinker lead adjust- 
ments. 

There are no tricks or secrets in connection with 
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sinker lead adjustments on Komets or any other cir- 
cular machine; sinkers are necessary and intended to 
control the knitted loops at the point of formation 
during straightway knitting and heel and toe knitting. 
correct timing is the important and governing factor. 
Nothing can possibly be gained by leading sinkers in- 
ward too early or too late. Various kinds of knitting 
trouble will develop if we fail to follow the simple 
instructions given by the machine builders—surely 
they should know the proper method of making any 
adjustment. 


Heel and Toe Knitting Troubles 


Heel and toe knitting troubles, such as dropped 
stitches in the gores, holes cut in the gores, and un- 
even stitches are but a few reasons why a machine 
fixer on plain machines will check up carefully on his 
sinker adjustments. Here again Komets are differ- 
ent because we do not have to contend with those pes- 
ky dropped stitches in the gores, which are common 
every day occurrences on some types of circular ma- 
chines. Nor do we have much trouble with holes be- 
ing cut in the gores unless it is caused by bad needles, 
sinkers or sinker bluffs, or some minor trouble which 
can be located and corrected very easily. 

Occasionally we do have some gore trouble on 
Komets for which the boys are inventing new names, 
such as bird eyes, split stitches, thin places, etc. The 
defective place made in the gore really is a “thin 
place’, that is, for one, two or more stitches the gore 
stitch is open and looks very much like the old single 
gores did years ago on hand-operated machines where 
needles were picked down one at a time. We find 
more of this trouble on fine gauge machines than on 
the coarser gauges, and it shows up more readily when 
hard-twisted mercerized yarns are used than it does 
on regular twists or combed yarn. 

The treuble referred to is not difficult to overcome 
and is usually caused by damaged sinkers or sinker 
bluffs, bad needles, improper bluffing or incorrect 
sinker lead adjustments. Often a combination of sev- 
eral ailments are at the bottom of these minor 
troubles. 

If gore knitting troubles develop suddenly, it is 
not an indication that the sinker lead is wrong; it 
is possible that the sinker sleeve key stop has worked 
loose, which would change the sinker lead. 

Press-offs, needles becoming loaded up, smash-ups 
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The ONL Ysewin¢g machine equipped 
with Perfect Stretch Elastic Tension 
which ensures uniform sizes to knit 
and rayon undergarments. This 
Device is positive in action— Knurled 
rollers, which grip the elastic firmly, 
are perfectly synchronized with the 
sewing machine driving mechanism, 
consequently the elastic cannot creep 
or slip. 
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Some manufacturers of men’s rayon 
and knit athletic shorts prefer Style 
970-C WS, (Three Needle) for the wide 
waist band type elastic. Same Tension 
—Same Mechanism. 
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and the like often damage sinkers and sinker bluffs. 
In such cases the fixer often hurries to get the ma- 
chine going and fails to notice damaged sinkers, which 
will give trouble a little later. It is not a difficult 
task to remove sinkers and bluffs which are used in 
the gore, one at a time, and inspect them carefully. 
The remaining sinkers should also be inspected for 
damaged butts, bent or broken noses, etc. Once this 
job is done the fixer can forget his sinkers and turn 
his attention elsewhere in case of trouble. 

Proper care of sinkers on any machine includes 
(among other things) a thorough cleaning of the sink- 
er ring, removing packed lint and other foreign mat- 
ter which is bound to accumulate. Usually this is neg- 
lected until such a time when it becomes necessary to 
take a machine down for other reasons. If machines 
have been running for any length of time and the fix- 
er finds the sinkers becoming packed with lint, it 
will be a mighty good investment to clean them out 
thoroughly and at regular intervals. Your Komets 
deserve this attention, and they have a right to give 
trouble if you fail to take care of them properly. 


Bluffing in Heel and Toe 


Bluffing during heel and toe knitting is some- 
thing entirely foreign to other circular machines and 
here again correct adjustment is very important. Too 
much or insufficient bluffing will lead to trouble. 
Once more the machine builders give definite instruc- 
tions, and quoting from the Komet text, “Set sinker 
pot 414-inch from bottom head casting.” This setting 
is of course made while the machine is being assem- 
bled and you may rest assured that it is accurately 
made before knitting begins, 

Continuous operation of machines may make it 
necessary to alter the bluffing slightly, up or down, 
and much depends on the yarns being used. In case 
of doubt, check several machines that are running sat- 
isfactorily on the same style before alterations are 
made. When alterations in bluffing adjustments are 
made it will be necessary to readjust frame knitting 
tension screws. Raising the sinker sleeve decreases 
bluffing and lowering the sleeve increases bluffing. 

Some time ago a beginner on Komets asked the 
writer why sinker bluffs are necessary on this ma- 
chine. Sure, he could see how the sinker bluffs hold 
the yarn and stitches up while knitting the gores. 
keeping the stitches above the nose of the sinkers, but 
what would happen if there were no bluffs is what he 
wished to know. Well, we told this young man to re- 
move a few sliders with bluffs and replace them with 
plain sliders and proceed to knit—needless to say, he 
found out why bluffs are used immediately. Sinker 
bluffs have nothing to do with regular knitting. They 
are necessary only for heel and toe knitting. 


Sinker Action 


Sinker action on Komets is simple and positive and 
has very little vibration. Note the accom- 
panying illustration: the lower sinker cam (302379) 
is attached to the top of the sinker sleeve 
(101610), the upper sinker cam (302380) is located 
immediately above it and is attached to the sinker cup 
(302381). The space between the two cams forms a 
race in which the sinker and the sinker bluff butts 
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travel; it is this race that supplies the sinker motion. 

Both sinker cams are located inside of the sinker 
ring. The sinker cup is provided with a key (302382) 
which fits into a slot in the upper part of the sinker 
sleeve and the sinker ring key (203327) fits into a 
slot in the upper part of the cylinder. The sinker 
sleeve (101610) is held in proper position by the key 
(302408) and stop screws. This the cylinder revolves 
around the sinker sleeve and carries the sinker ring 
and sinkers around. Note the shape of the sinkers 
(40436) at the arrow; the sinker ring is milled to fit 
this curved under side of the sinker on which the 
sinkers slide in the sinker ring. The motion is up- 
ward and outward, downward and inward as the sink- 
er follows the cam race. 


The Sinker Ring 


On other circular machines the sinker ring is at- 
tached directly to the top of the cylinder with screws 
or solder. On Komets the sinker ring does not rest 
on the cylinder, but is part of the sinker sleeve as- 
sembly. It is held in proper relation to the cylinder 
walls and needles by the key (203327), which fits into 
a key-way located in the top of the cylinder. In order 
to get a perfect setting for the sinker ring, offset 
keys are used, being offset from two to eight-thous- 
andths of an inch. This makes it possible to advance 
or retard the sinker ring in relation to the needles so 
that the sinkers and sinker bluffs can be spotted cen- 
trally between the needles. Once the sinker ring is 
properly located it will not move out of position unless 
the key screw should work loose, which rarely occurs. 

If the sinker ring should develop enough side play 
so that the needles rub against the sinkers or bluffs, 
it will pay to take the machine down and check up on 
the key for wear or looseness. It is well to keep this 
point in mind if a machine is taken down for any 
reason. 


Complete Sinker Sleeve Assembly 


The complete sinker sleeve assembly is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. [See page 172]. The 
cup (302381), upper sinker cam (320380), sinker ring 
(302571), lower sinker cam (302379), sinker sleeve 
(101610) sinker sleeve nut (302399) sinker sleeve key 
(302408), sinker key sleeve stop (203122). The nut 
(302399) is threaded at the top on the inside and 
screws onto the lower part of the cup (302381); the 
nut in position is located inside the sinker sleeve. 


Lubrication of Parts 


Sinker lead adjustments are made with screws 
(K-1420). The key (302408) rests between the forks 
of the key stop (203122). The friction springs 
(203328) prevent the sinker sleeve from bouncing dur- 
ing the time of reciprocation for heel and toe knitting. 
The complete sinker sleeve assembly is a very compact 
unit, expertly machined in every detail and it will 
serve well if properly cared for. We may add that 
this assembly is a far cry from the parts necessary 
to control sinker action and sinker ring function on 
plain circular machines. 

Note and follow the instructions given on page one 
of the new Komet and Links and Links catalog of 
parts. The oil grooves mentioned can be seen in the 
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A Four Days’ Investment 
In Future Business! 


the 3eth Annual 


KNITTING ARTS 
EXHIBITION 


COMMERCIAL MUSEUM . PHILADELPHIA 
APRIL 21, 22, 23, 24 


UNDER AUSPICES OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS AND UNDERWEAR INSTITUTE 


There has NEVER been a time when so much mutual benefit can result from a meet- 
ing of producers and buyers in the knit goods trade. Expansion is going on every- 
where—employment is up—payrolls are up—the hosiery and underwear industry is 
building, not merely to meet present requirements—but for the future. 


This Is The Year’s ONLY Opportunity 


For Producers of 











Knitting Machinery Boxing and Packing Supplies 
Dyeing Machinery Air Conditioning Equipment 
Drying Machinery Electrical Equipment 
Winding Machinery Testing Equipment 
Throwing Machinery Office Equipment 


Sewing Machinery Yarns of All Kinds 


Prebvarding Machinery ; 
Hosiery Repair Machinery Chemicals, Oils and Soaps 


Inspection Equipment Mill Supplies and Allied 
Building Equipment Products 

—to Meet and SELL 
Company Executives Financial Representatives 
Mill Officials Purchasing Agents 
Sales Managers Key Men in All Branches 


It is certain that 1941 will see more replacements, more changes in equipment than 
ever before. That’s why it’s essential EVERY manufacturer of EVERYTHING in 


the hosiery and underwear industry should exhibit. 


The price of a space 100 square feet is only $150, including backwall, side partitions, 
desk, chairs, rug, hat tree and booth sign—and also electricity or steam, if required. 


MAKE YOUR SPACE RESERVATIONS TODAY! 


WIRE, ’PHONE OR WRITE 


ALBERT C. RAU, Manager 


KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION 


925 PARK SQUARE BUILDING BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone HANcock 8996 
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upper and middle part of the sinker sleeve. Failure 
to lubricate the sinker sleeve properly will cause the 
bearing surfaces between the sleeve and cylinder to 
become dry and in some cases the machine will tighten 
up and stop completely. Should this occur, it can often 
be corrected by raising the sinker sleeve assembly up- 
ward, which will create more space between the bot- 
tom of the sinker ring and the top of the cylinder. 
Hold the sleeve up and put oil around the sinker ring 
in several places. Allow the machine to stand for five 
or ten minutes before attempting to start it up. Re- 
peat the operation again after it loosens up. 

Should the sleeve become frozen so it cannot be 
raised at all, oil freely around the sinker ring and the 
top of the cylinder walls and allow the machine to 
stand for a few minutes, which will give the oil time 
to run down into the oil grooves. 

The writer has seldom found it necessary to take 
a machine down on account of dry bearings. : 

In lubricating the sinkers it is advisable to put the 
oil on the sinkers where they are fully out on the regu- 
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lar feed side of the machine. As the sinkers move in- 
ward the oil will be carried in and readily will run 
down into the sinker butt race. Flooding the sink- 
ers and sliaers with oil will invite flushing lint and 
other foreign matter down into the slider butt races, 
often causing a bad jam-up of slider knitting butts. 
We have also found that we have less trouble when 
we oil sinkers and sliders during looper round knit- 
ting, while the machine is running single feed. 

Oiling during leg and foot knitting will invite trou- 
ble. After much testing we found that better results 
could be secured by using a good grade of stainless oil 
for sinkers and sliders—an oil that is somewhat 
heavier than that used on our other circular machines. 
This heavier oil, incidentally, caused less oil-spotted 
goods to be made, which is quite an item for consid- 
eration when light shades of goods are in demand for 
spring deliveries. 

The next article will cover other units of the 
Komet machine. 

K. O. METZ 


000 - 


Japan to Restrict 
Output of Raw Silk 


The production of silk cocoons in 
Japan will be restricted by the Japa- 
nese Government about 14 per cent be- 
low the previous silk year. It is re- 
ported this move is another step in 
switching the Japanese silk industry’s 
dependence on the export market to do- 
mestic consumption. The export of 
silk from Japan will naturally be re- 
stricted by the Government, an official 
of the Japanese Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Forestry stated. A consider- 
able portion of the silk production in 
special cocoons will be used in the 
manufacture of silk substitute for cot- 
ton which probably will be mixed com- 
pulsorily with staple fiber in making 
shirts and other clothing. A substitute 
for wool will consume about 26,000 
tons and this probably will be mixed 
compulsorily with wool in making 
suits. Production of silk for export 
will be fixed at approximately 280,000 
bales which would be well below 1939 
exports of 290,000 bales or 480,000 
shipped out in 1938. A final decision 


The Kayloom 


Robert Reiner, Inc., 550-64 Gregory 
Ave., Weehawken, N. J., has announced 
a combination knitting and weaving 
machine called the Kayloom. It em- 
ploys warp and filling as in weaving, 
but instead of interlacing the warp 
and filling, it ties a knot around their 
intersection, using a knitting stitch. 
Depending upon the selected inter-re- 
lation of the weaving warp, the knit- 
ting warp and the filling, fabrics close- 
ly resembling woven goods, or fabrics 
appearing like knit goods can be pro- 
duced. Many other types and styles of 
fabrics can be made with the Kayloom, 


Which are completely different in ap- 
pearance and character from either 
knit or woven goods, and which can- 
not be copied by any other method. 
Pattern contro] permits wide varia- 
tions in design, such as stripes, plaids 
or checks on the square or on the dia- 
mond, ete. The standard Kayloom will 
weave cloth one 120-inch width, two 60- 
inch widths, three 40-inch widths, 
down to sixty 1-inch widths. Regard- 
less of the number of widths woven 
simultaneously, all have fast edges and 
selvages. No shuttle is employed, the 
filing running in continuously from 
large cones, hence the loom is rarely 
stopped for change of filling. 


on this entire program has not been 
made. During the past few weeks the 
Japanese silk industry has lost two 
important export markets, the United 
Kingdom and Canada. 


Spun Rayon Chenille 
Hand Knitting Yarn 


A new type yarn has been intro- 
duced by the American Viscose Corp. 
of typical chenille construction and 
made entirely from staple fiber. Sample 
garments knitted from such yarns are 
described as having an exceptionally 
soft and lustrous hand and an attrac- 
tive novelty finish. 
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m= February is so called because the ancient 


Roman festival of FEBRUALIA came at this 





time of the year. To us moderns it is a month 
of cold weather, cold gray dawns and colds 
in the HEAD, all mightily relieved by the un- 
sual number of HOLIDAYS. There are, to 
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MONAX (woodchuck to you). 





People whose birthdays come on or be- 


tween February 19 and March 21 are called 





PISCURIANS, having been born under the 
Jodiacal sign of PISCES. Piscurians as a rule 
re deep THINKERS and take life pretty 














seriously. They worry a lot — but everything 








sually turns out well for Piscurians, since they 


te generally both brainy and lucky. There are 





BD umcrous cases of Piscurians whose HAIR 
TURNED WHITE over night. Most Pis- 
| urians are good fellows and sometimes even 
the LIFE OF THE PARTY— if they forget 
Bhemsel ves. 


ASTROLOGICAL COUNSEL for knit- 





ting mill men born under the sign of Pisces: 
Stop worrying, the courses of the PLANETS 
Bndicate that your work will be greatly BEN- 
FFITED during the next few months. For ex- 

mpic, you will learn that TORRINGTON 

‘EEDLES, the machine-made needles, are 
BVailable in every type for every kind of knit- 


ing. The Torrington line is COMPLETE, as 
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TORRINGTON “"" NEEDLES 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY, TORRINGTON, CONN., U. S. A. « ESTABLISHED 1866 


q Branches: New York « Philadelphia * Chicago * Boston * Greensboro, N. C. « St. Louis * Toronto 
Ls... Order TORRINGTONS now. “3G Factories at: Torrington, Conn. « Orange, Mass. * Bedford, Quebec * Coventry, England * Aachen, Germany 


bn be seen at the RIGHT, and it’s in the stars 
h . Torrington QUALITY and SERVICE 







¥ © smooth out many of your knitting trou- 














What features do you want In a 


ROVING FRAME? 















































F you’re a user of roving frames, you are probably look- 

ing for faster production, lower power costs, longer life 
with less attention and fewer replacements. 

And if you are a machine builder, you want to make 
a better product at lower cost—to give your customers 
added satisfaction, while still retaining your profit margin. 

Whether you buy or build, you will find that the 
Torrington Needle Bearing gives you many of the fea- 
tures you want. In the textile mill, the Needle Bearing’s 
anti-friction construction reduces power consumption and 
makes higher speeds possible. Its high capacity means 
longer service life, and its simple, efficient method of 
lubrication cuts down the need for service attention. 

To the machine builder, the Needle 
Bearing’s small size, low cost, and ease of 
installation offer an ideal means of effect- 
ing important manufacturing economies— 


and increasing product value at the same 
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time. Torrington engineers cooperate with machine 


builders in adapting the Needle Bearing to their product 
requirements. 

Investigate the advantages of this simple, efficient ant! 
friction bearing. For more detailed information, writ 
for Catalog No. 115. For Needle Bearings to be used i 
heavier service, ask our associate, Bantam Bearings Co! 


poration, South Bend, Ind., for a copy of Booklet 103% 
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Makers of Needle and Ball Bearings 
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KNIT GOODS MARKETS 





Spring Full-Fashioned Hosiery Prices Mainly Unchanged — These 
Knitters Enjoyed Late 1940 Spurt Due to Active Holiday Sell- 
ing—Nylons Continue Feature of Market with Production 
Expanding—New Type Silk Yarns to Offer Nylon Greater 
Competition—Underwear Mills in Comfortable Position in 
Respect to Backlogs. 


January 16, 1941 


ALTHOUGH normally full-fashioned hosiery plants have a between- 
seasons lull this time of the year before the spring rush begins, 


this is not apparent this year. 


Knitters of such lines have a good vol- 


ume of buiness on their books for delivery during the first two months 
of the year which was made possible by the active holiday business 
throughout the country in hosiery. Retailers in many instances were 
taken by surprise and were not prepared for the volume of business 


done. 


Their stocks of hosiery were depleted, making it necessary for 


them to rush orders to the mills for the early part of 1941 so they 


would have adequate stocks to offer. 


Local knitters enjoyed full time 


operations during November and December but the year as a whole 
was not a good one due to the lull in orders during many months in 


the early part of the year. 


There has been a very good call for men’s 


half-hose and such mills have been busy. 


Full-Fashioned 


It is expected that shipment of full- 
fashioned hosiery in 1940 when the 
final records are issued will not be 
much different from those of the pre- 
vious year due largely to the late 1940 
heavy volume. Manufacturers of brand- 


ed lines of this type hosiery have 
named prices for the spring season 


which in general show no change from 
the previous season and this is due to 
the well stabilized market in raw silk. 
This commodity has not changed much 
in weeks. Branded firms have $6.60 a 
dozen again for hose to retail at &8&Y 
cents per pair, the same as last season. 

Nylons are continuing to expand in 
production and af present account for 
about 10 per cent of the total with this 
to show further gains in the near fu- 
ture so that many look for it to be 20 
per cent by the middle of this year. 

There has been a good call for silk 
and rayon combination full-fashioned 
lines or others with a rayon and silk 
boot. Rayon welt numbers have been 
selling as low as $4 to $4.25 while a 
rayon and silk twisted number has 
sold as low as $3.75 per dozen. These 
prices are pleasing to small retailers 
who are then in position to post prices 
that enable to meet those named by the 
low priced chains. 

A new development has been the of- 
fering by at least one mill of hosiery 
made half from nylon yarn and half 
from silk at $7.25 per dozen. The out- 
look is considered betf@ér by the trade 





as retail demand {fs expected to reach 
new tops with larger number being em- 
ployed but full-fashioned mills will 
have many serious problems to face 
and in addition many new type yarns 
are coming that will demand new study 








@ Vinyon meets the public, and the 
lady above is inspecting a new glove fab- 
ric (made of Vinyon), which is said to 
offer important advantages in cleanabil:ty. 
The yarn is non-absorbent, tending to re- 
ject ordinary forms of dirt and grease 
stains. 

Since Vinyon absorbs no moisture, the 
gloves are listed as ‘‘shrink-proof’’. Lab- 
oratory tests bear this out and the mak- 
ers recommend that they should be pur- 
chased to exact size, with no allowance 
for shrinkage. The gloves should be 
washed on the hands ordinary luke- 
warm soap solution. When wiped with a 
towel and hung and dried, they are ready 
to wear again in 30 to 40 minutes. Vin- 
yon is a product of the American Viscose 
Corporation. 


TRENDS AND HIGHLIGHTS OF THE | 





by the manufacturers if they mean to 
hold their position in the industry. 


Half-Hose 


Knitters of half-hose are in 
the best position they have enjoyed for 
a long time. Retail sales of these lines 
in cotton, rayon and silk mixtures and 
at prices around 20 to 3d 
pair have been very large with the bet 
ter hose around 50 cents coming in for 
a much larger share of the business 
than in the past. 

There has not been such an active 
retail season in the wool numbers and 
now jobbers feel that a boom is not 
likely to come in these during the re 
mainder of the winter. They say that 
if cold weather does not come before 
Christmas then the season is never of 
boom proportions and this winter tem- 
peratures have been mild in most in 
stances. 

A factor that has placed the entire 
half-hose trade in a good position has 
been the large volume of such lines 
sold to the military forces. The Army 
has bought almost 25,000,000 pairs of 
half-hose in the last few months both 
of the cotton and the part wool types 
so that many mills in the industry 
have enough business of this type to 
place them in a very comfortable posi- 
tion during the first part of 1941 and 


men’s 


cents per 


rive mercerizers 
mueh of the 


it has also served to 
a nice backlog 
cotton half-hose has been of the tan 
mercerized variety. Prices of all types 
of half-hose are firm but retail tags are 
not changing. 


because 


Seamless 


Women’s seamless hose continues to 
feel the competition of low-priced full- 
fashioned lines and the situation has 
been rather difficult for some of the 


smaller mills making the seamless 
numbers. Silk is rather low in price 
and in addition more full-fashioned 


hosiery is selling in the lowest priced 
brackets making for severe competi- 
tion with silk seamless lines. 

There has been a good retail demand 
for certain lines such as the campus 


hose which has been a highlight in 
large retail centers during recent 
weeks. Shipments of anklets coftinue 


good and the year of 1940 will show a 
nice gain in that branch of the indus- 
try over the previous year. The seam- 
less branch as a whole will show ship- 
ments for the last year not greatly un- 
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der the previous year even though 
weeks were quiet toward the end of 
last year. 


Underwear 


Manufacturers are getting ready to 
show their fall 1941 heavy underwear 
lines and indications are the season 
will be good and will start early. Dur- 
ing the last two months of last year 
jobbers and retailers bought large 
amounts of the heavy goods for im- 
mediate shipment having left their 
buying go until very late and then they 
were confronted with a good retail de 
mand that cleaned up stocks in many 
instances so that this momentum is go- 
ing into the new year. Underwear 
mills up-state are fairly busy now but 
on old orders including considerable 
military orders so that their prospects 
for 1941 are considered good from that 
of volume. 

Prices and profits are another ques- 
tion and underwear manufacturers are 
confronted with a distinct disinclination 
of jobbers and the consuming public to 
change the old price tickets so that 
this means they may have to change 
specifications of these garments in or- 
der to come out in view of the higher 
yarn costs. The yarn markets have 
been steady to firm around the recent 
peak levels with spinners becoming 
more solidly sold ahead than late last 
year. 


Warns Hose Industry 
Against Undue Advances 


Unjustifiable price advances because 
of Government defense purchases were 
assailed by speakers at the hosiery in- 
dustry conference in New York, Jan- 
uary 9. It was recognized by them 
that some price advance on regular 
merchandise would naturally follow 
the large Government operations but 
manufactures were warned against 
taking advantage of the situation to 
advance prices unduly. Frank M. Fol- 
som who has been acting as Assistant 
Coordinator of National Defense Pur- 
chases at Washington, one of the speak- 
ers, said “If industry takes advantage 
to get as much as possible in prices 
and as fast as possible it is going to 
be subject to Government regulations. 
Wise business men will not follow that 
policy.” Lew Hahn, general manager 
of the National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation declared that prices are go- 
ing up “despite anything that Donald 
Nelson or Frank Folsom can do.” Gov- 
ernment buying operations he said 
would do this, adding that what the 
retailer was concerned about was pre- 
venting unjustifiable price advances. 

The meeting was attended by more 
than 300 hosiery manufacturers and 
was the fifth annual conference of its 
kind. It is sponsored by the National 
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FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by CoTToN’s market correspondent) 
Philadel 


Pp anuary 16, 1941 

The indices for general business are hovering close to all-time peaks and it 
is generally felt they are close to npn roduction levels based upon the 
resent work-week even though several millions yet remain to be employed. 
n the next few months all employables will be working. This is ba the 
vast military expenditures which is not altogether a sound basis for permanent 
mang A but for the next couple of years there is not much that can endanger 
our m. 

As this applies to textiles, it means that more will be consumed but with 
the prospect of such heavy taxation both for business and the public it means 
as margins will be small and also that the “oy - selling price of such 
ines must be kept down. The Government in fact in the last week has started 
looking into the price advance that has already taken place in woolen and 
worsted goods. 

There are now reports that a similiar “look-see’’ may be taken by the Gov- 
ernment in the cotton end of the business but nothing definite on this has 
been announced. This indicates that the Government is going to see that 
prices are kept within reasonable bounds. It means that textile manufacturers 
will have to work along the same lines and where raw material advances force 
prices too high substitutions must be indulged in where practicable to keep 
consumers’ ces as low as possible for largest volume. 

Wool price have not changed much over the month and there is nothin 
to cause a drastic further increase in this and the same applies to yarns an 
cloths made therefrom. Raw silk has also been well stabilized in price and 
shows no change this month with nothing in sight to cause any great price 
move either way. The same trend can be seen in rayon and cotton. 

In view of this there are no further immediate changes due in the goods 
end and if this is so the excited buying of the latter months of 1940 in many 
lines could well hesitate. Indications are that this year will see a good in- 
crease in textile production over 1940 in cotton, rayon and silk but in wool 
and worsted goods it may not show such wide percentage gains as this branch 
of the business was active in 1940. 

Full-fashioned prices for spring show no change and while underwear manu- 
facturers are trying to get advances to offset higher yarn charges there are 
many who feel not too much along these lines can be done and rather it will 
be for knitters to use other means to offset higher overhead such as changing 
specifications somewhat. The outlook is for expanding production and sales 
but with prices acting more stable and for profits to be conservative but due 





to be more widely distributed in the whole industry. 








Association of Hosiery Manufacturers, 
the Full Fashioned Hosiery Manufac- 
turers of America, Southern Hosiery 
Manufacturers Association and the 
Woolen Hosiery Institute of America. 
President Earl Constantine of the na- 
tional association, referred to the re- 
cent Census Report showing that hos- 
iery was a major textile industry and 
the largest of the knit goods industry. 
The report revealed 932 plants with 
160,000 wage earners with their earn- 
ings amounting to $143,000,000 a year, 
producing goods valued at $416,000,000 
annually. Speakers generally agreed 
that in view of the large capacity of 
the hosiery industry it did not have to 
worry aS much as several other branch- 
es of the textile industry about pri- 
orities. 


Nylon Hosiery Deliveries 
Due to Expand Shortly 


The first substantial increase in ny- 
lon hosiery shipments by the mills 
which were first to offer them for re- 
tail distribution last May will be made 
possible about February 1. Until now 
du Pont has been allotting its expand- 
ing yarn production to additional mills 
rather than increasing shipments to 
the original manufacturers. With its 
new yarn plant in operation it is re- 
ported the yarn manufacturer has al- 
ready begun to deliver larger quanti- 
ties. This means that production of 
nylon full-fashioned goods will be in- 
creased in January and thereafter en- 
abling buyers to prepare for a larger 
promotion early in the spring. 

It is also understood that mills 
which later came into the nylon pic- 


ture are to receive larger amounts of 
yarn in the near future. Nylon hosiery 
prices over which there has been some 
controversy because of the advances 
that took place early in the fall are 
not expected to undergo any change 
over the next month. Production of 
yarn when it reaches capacity at Sea- 
ford, Deleware, will be on the basis 
of about 8,000,000 pounds per year and 
the new nylon plant at Martinsville, 
Virginia, for which ground has been 
broken, will have an annual capacity 
of another 8,000,000 pounds. It is gen. 
erally admitted however the Martins- 
ville plant will make no contribution 
to the 1941 hosiery picture. 


No Change Seen 
im Hose Capacity 


The National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers in a review and fore- 
cast states it does not expect to see a 
net increase in capacity during the 
present year. It also pointed out liqui- 
dations in the hosiery industry last 
year were not out of line with past ex- 
perience. Speaking of nylon the asso- 
ciation said, “Looking into the year 
ahead we must be prepared to see an 
increased displacement of silk hosiery 
by nylon hosiery as a larger volume of 
nylon yarn will be available and only 
part of the demand has so far been 
satisfied. On the other hand we may 
expect improved silk yarns and fRere- 
fore improved silk stockings, possess- 
ing longer wear without sacrificing 
sheerness.” The association estimates 
that when final figures for 1940 are 
available they will show a total of silk 
and nylon which will not be far from 
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the total of silk hosiery shipped in 1939 
which was approximately 435,000,000 
dozen pairs. It also referred to Sus- 
pension of exports to Europe and only 
minor increases in Latin America. 


Underwear Orders Larger 
Than a Year Previous 


Underwear stocks at the end of No- 
vember in the knit cotton and wool di- 
vision were 3,330,000 dozens compared 
with 3,376,000 dozens in the previous 
October and compared with a year ago 
November stocks were down even more, 
the 1939 figure being 3,586,000 dozens. 
New orders with mills in this end of 
the industry were better last Novem- 
ber than in the same month in 1939, 
the figure this last November being 
2,555,000 dozens compared with 2,150,- 
000 dozens in the same month of 1939. 
During October 1940 new orders to- 
talled 2,995,000 dozens. The influence 
of Government buying at the end of 
the year is reflected in the November 
report especially in the men’s heavy 
shirts and drawers. Orders on hand 
for these garments with mills at the 
end of November amounted to 341.000 
dozens which compares with only 146.- 
000 dozens for the same month in 1939. 
In the woven end of the industry No- 
vember production of men’s shorts was 
431,000 dozens compared with 366.000 
dozens a year previous. The knitting 
machine activity in November was 
higher as to the number in operation 
but lower as to the number of machine 
hours compared with the same month 
in 1939. This difference as to hours 
may be due to the shorter work week 
under the Wage and Hours Act. 


Unemployment in Hosiery 
Industry at Low Level 


The shift of workers from private to 
defense industries has brought about 
one of the healthiest employment peri- 
ods among hosiery mills in the Phila- 
delphia area, according to William 
Leader, president of Branch No. 1, 
American Federation of Hosiery Work- 
ers. He said while the situation is not 
accute at present the frend is such that 
within a six months period there may 
be difficulty in supplying certain types 
of workers to hosiery mills. Union 
statistics indicate that total employ- 
ment among Philadelphia hosiery mills 
during November last year was 8,572 
compared with 5,363 last June. The 
union pointed out of 52 local plants— 
26 gray goods and 26 finished shops— 
had been working at capacity during 
November employment would have 


been 9,500. During October 147 mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia local with- 
drew from the union to take employ- 
ment in defense industries and from 
Juiy through October there were 500 
withdrawals but of the latter number 


125 workers transferred from one 
branch of the hosiery industry to an- 
other. It is felt that the number of 
withdrawals from the union indicates 
that these workers who entered the 
hosiery industry during the heavy op- 
erations period when wages were more 
attractive are now returning to their 
former jobs, principally in defense 
work, which now offers them better 
wages than the hosiery industry. 


Government Report on 
1939 Hese Values 


Value of the product of the hosiery 
manufacturing industry in 1939 to- 
talled $415,835,858 for 952 establish- 
ments according to a preliminary re- 
port on the Census of Manufacturers 
1939. According to the report the av- 
erage number of wage earners in the 
hosiery manufacturing industry dur- 
ing the year was 159,052. Wages total- 
led $142,637,196. The value of the full- 
fashioned hosiery manufacturing in- 
dustry production was $277,170,371 and 
the average number of wage earners in 
this branch of the industry was 97,200. 
In the seamless hosiery manufacturing 
industry the value of the product was 
placed at $138,665,487 and in this 
branch of the industry there were 61,- 
852 wage earners. 


Dr. G. W. Taylor Named 
Auto Field Arbitrator 


Dr. George W. Taylor of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, for the past 
twelve years, impartial chairman in 
union contracts between the Full-Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Manufacturers of Ameri- 
ca, Inc. and the American Federation 
of Hosiery Workers, has been named 
permanent arbitrator to settle disputes 
arising under a contract between Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation and the Unit- 
ed Automobile Workers. A major por- 
tion of his work under contract cover- 
ing approximately 100 hosiery plants 
throughout the country will be taken 
over by William E. Simkin who has 
been associate impartial chairman for 
more than two years. Mr. Simkin was 
formerly an instructor in the Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania. In his new post, 
Dr. Taylor succeeds Harry A. Millis, 
recently appointed chairman of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 


Chinese Cotton Hose 
Imports Larger in 1940 


Imports of hosiery for the first 
eleven months of last year totalled 
1,527,000 dozens compared with 1,170,- 
000 dozens the year before. The im- 
ports from China furnished the larger 
part of this being 780,744 dozens com- 
pared with 194,915 dozens the year be- 
fore. Imports of hosiery as a whole 
last November were lower than a year 
ago and arrivals from China were 
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slightly larger that month, being 52,530 
dozens compared with 42,486 dozens 
the year before. ‘Total wool hosiery 
imports from the United Kingdom for 
eleven months in 1940 were 250,215 
dozens compared with 248,552 dozens 
the year before showing that the war 
had no effect on this end of the busi- 
ness and due in large part to the re- 
latively large imports of these goods 
earlier in 1940 before the shipping loss- 
es became as large as they have been 
in recent months. 


November Nylon Hose 
Shipments Near 
10 Per Cent 


November shipments of women’s 
full-fashioned nylon hosiery amounted 
to 9.7 per cent of the women’s full- 
fashioned total and estimates in the 
trade now are that this will reach 
about 20 per cent of the total by next 
June. In this connection some of the 
larger buyers of women’s full-fashion- 
ed goods have begun to express objec- 
tion to the method of allotting so many 
pairs of nylon to hosiery buyers on the 
basis of the volume of silk hose bought. 
Many of these retail buyers are not 
demanding that the nylon goods be al- 
lotted to them on a basis wholly inde- 
pendent of their silk hosiery orders. 
They expect that by the middle of this 
year the seller’s market that has ex- 
isted ever since nylon goods were in- 
troduced will be ended. The nylon of 
the future will be as big an improve- 
ment over the nylon of the present as 
the rayons of the present are over the 
rayons of the past in the opinion of du 
Pont chemists. The company’s recent 
statement emphasized that nylon is not 
limited to hosiery or even to the tex- 
tile field itself. Nylon was introduced 
in women’s under garments in 1940 
and in the present month nylon rack- 
et strings will be introduced for tennis 
and other sports while the use of ny- 
lon for brush bristles has been extend- 
ed as has been its use for surgical su- 
tures and fishing leaders. 


New Cooperative Hose 
Mill Being Started 


Plans to organize a cooperative mill 
at the plant of the Vertex Hosiery Mill 
at Weissport, Pa. have been announc- 
ed. The Vertex Hosiery Mill has been 
closed since the spring of 1937 when 
operations were moved to Mississippi. 
It was disclosed that 36 men are desir- 
ous of becoming members of a coopera- 
tive association but of this number 
only 12 were able to put up the neces- 
sary $300 apiece while the remaining 
24 were willing to take out bank 
notes on which the committee is en- 
deavoring to secure endorsers. Endors- 
ers are to be secured by taking a certain 


-amount out of pay checks and the bal- 
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How are you—¢ 


—Handling Yarn? 

—Boarding Hosiery? 

—De-Gumming Silk Hosiery? 

—kKeeping Hosiery on Size? 

—Lubricating Your Machines? 

—Preventing Noise in Loopers? 

—Gauging Your Worn Selector Fingers? 

—Preventing Drop Stitches on Seamers? 

—Selecting Colors for Hosiery Dyeing? 

—Reducing Imperfects in Knitting Room? ~ 

—Routing Goods from Knitter to Dyehouse? 

—Preventing Dirty Gores and Black Insteps? 

—Attaching Elastic to Three-Quarter Length Hosiery? 
—Setting Pattern Mechanism on Spiral Float Machines? 
—Preventing Odds Accumulating in Finishing Department? 
—Scouring and Dyeing Hosiery in Rayon Cotton Combinations? 


“CIRCULAR KNITTING PRACTICES” 


is a 200-page book telling how others meet these and many other seam- 
less problems. 





The material in this book was originally published in COTTON, which 
is devoted every month to just such manufacturing problems of interest 
to you. This material is written exclusively for COTTON by leading 
circular knitting men throughout the country. 


This book is one of the most inclusive that has been written for the 
circular knitting trade. You can not tell just how valuable this book can 
be to you until you have seen a copy. It has over 200 pages of practical 
interest to managers, superintendents, foremen, knitters, dyers, boarders, 


and learners. 


You can get this fine book—attractively bound in a heavy cover— 
and a three year subscription to COTTON, 36 issues in all, for only 


$2.50 (Canada $4.00—Foreign $5.50). If you are already a subscriber, 
expiration date of your subscription will be advanced three years. Send 
in your subscription today or write for further information. 


COTTON 


Serving the Textile Industries 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 
W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co., Grant Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
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ance to be a 15 cent royalty on 
each dozen pairs of finished stockings. 
The group of hosiery cooperative plants 
in Philadelphia organized during the 
last couple of years had a varied ex- 
perience in 1940, several of them hav- 
ing passed out of the picture through 
bankruptcy proceedings but with oth- 
ers weathering the storm in fair shape. 
The largest hosiery cooperative in Phil- 
adelphia, located in the Hancock plant, 
has discontinued operations but the 
first hosiery cooperative started here 
reports that it begins 1941 in much 
better position, both financial and in 
regard to orders in hand than a year 
previous. 


Many 42-Gauge 
Machines Idle 

In contrast to the general year-end 
operation of hosiery equipment was 
the idleness of many 42-gauge ma- 
chines. Such machines have not been 
able to produce nylon stockings and 
are not required to make additional 
supplies of the popular priced silk 
goods because of the fairly large stocks 
of such lines that already exist. This 
gauge is the most numerous of any in 
the industry and it’s relative inactivity 
comes at a time when machinery of 
45-gauge and finer continue to operate. 
Usually the reverse has been true of 
the year-end markets, the fine gauge 
type being sharply curtailed after the 
holiday peak while the 42-gauge usual- 
ly have run in preparation for January 
and February sales. The 45-gauge and 
finer are now operating on nylons 
which were not in the market at this 
time a year ago. Mills that operate 
mainly the 42-gauge are having diffi- 
culty in disposing of their goods and 
there is strong buyer resistance to of- 
fers of this type silk stocking which 
are not accompanied by nylons. 


Look for Stable 
Silk Hose Market 


Branded manufacturers of women’s 
full-fashioned hosiery have named 
their spring prices which show practi- 
cally no change from the previous sea- 
son. The average buyer sees no possi- 
bility that the silk hosiery market will 
be disturbed greatly during the first 
quarter at least. Raw silk quotations 
have been on such an even keel during 
the last three months owing to inter- 
vention by the Japanese Government 
that they feel that they can cover their 
silk hosiery needs in a normal manner. 
Only a war between this country and 
Japan in their opinion can alter the 
present status of silk. There is con- 
siderable doubt as to what will be done 
in regard to nylon prices during the 
first half of the year. It was obviously 
distasteful to the du Pont Company 
that the hosiery industry with few ex- 
ceptions moved up its prices. 
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An Eye on the Knitting Mills 


Sport Wear Hosiery Mill, Inc., Eto- 
wah, Tenn., has started an expansion 
program which will call for 200 addi- 
tional employees. 150 circular knitting 
machines are being moved to Etowah 
from New Cumberland, Pa., where the 
local mill was formerly situated. A 
second expansion program is expected 
to start in the spring which will in- 
clude the manufacture of men’s and 
boys’ slacks. 


J. T. Erwin Hosiery Mills, Inc., Gra- 
ham, N. C., a new full-fashioned mill, 
has begun operation, in the quarters 
formerly occupied by Thompson Ho- 
siery Mills, now in Burlington. The 
Erwin plant has three 26-section leg- 
gers and one 28-section footer. Mr. Er- 
win, the manager, was formerly con- 
nected with Rufus D. Wilson, Inc., of 
Burlington. 


Brookshire Knitting Mills, Inc., Man- 
chester, N. H., formerly of New York, 
have leased 20,000 square feet of floor 
space in a mill owned by the Stephen 
Spinning Company in the Amoskeag 
yard. Operations have already begun 
and 80 persons are employed in man- 
ufacturing high grade worsted sweat- 
ers for men, women and children. 


The mill at Greenville, N. C., will 
shortly resume operations under the 
name of the Greenville Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Mill. Felix Scheller has leased 
the building and purchased the ma- 
chinery formerly operated by the Davis 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mill. 


Atlas Knitting Mills, Inc., Boston, 
Mass., manufacturers of knit goods, 
have leased space in an industrial 
building at 114-22 Portland Street, to- 
taling about 7,000 square feet of floor 
space, and will occupy it at once for 
expansion. 


It is reported that J. C. Brown has 
installed a number of knitting ma- 
chines in a building at Villa Rica, Ga., 
and will begin manufacturing socks in 
the near future. 25 or 30 persons will 
be employed. 


Cherokee Hosiery Mills, Cleveland, 
Tenn., have been purchased by a new 
company, the Cherokee Hosiery Com- 
pany, which has started operations 
making anklets. Cliff Campbell, T. A. 
Taylor and C. E. DeBarros are offi- 
cers. 


Surry Hosiery Mills, Inec., Mount 
Airy, N. C., have been organized by 
R. B. Davis of Pilot Mountain and 
others, with a capital of $50,000. Plans 


are to erect a knitting mill of 25 ma- 
chines to produce men’s woolen ho- 
siery. 


Bassett-Walker Knitting Company, 
Bassett, Va., capitalized at $500,000, 
has filed application for a charter of 
incorporation. The new company will 
take over the business of the Bassett 
Knitting Corporation. 


Van Raalte Company, Ince. North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., will spend $10,000 
to enlarge its plant making silk gloves. 
The new unit, a one-story structure, 
will add 6,000 square feet of floor 
space to the local plant. 


B-K Hosiery Mills, Inc., Laconia, N. 
H., a recently organized concern, has 
leased space in a building on Memori- 
al St., Franklin, N. H., and will in- 
stall equipment at once for a new mill. 


Norwal Knitting Mills, North Wales, 
Pa., have begun operations, employing 
about 50 persons. The plant plans to 
operate three shifts and will manufac- 
ture full-fashioned silk hosiery. 


Dominion Knitting Company, Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada, is converting a 
three-story garage at Joliette into a 
new mill. This company manufactures 
worsted hosiery. 


Unique Knitting Company, Acworth, 
Ga., has placed another order for 
Komet knitting machines. When they 
are installed, the company will have a 
total of 72 Komets. 


Vesta Underwear Company of Provi- 
dence, R. I., has purchased the Pohat- 
cong Hosiery Mills of Washington, N. 
J. The plant will continue the manu- 
facture of full-fashioned hosiery. 


Martinat Hosiery Mills, Inc., Val- 
dese, N. C., has filed papers of incor- 
poration, with capital stock listed at 
545 shares of no par stock. 


Asheboro (N.C.) Hosiery Mills re 
cently completed installation of 12 new 
full-fashioned machines, giving the 
mills a total of 32 machines. 


Wyatt Knitting Mills, Sanford, N. 
C., has installed new hosiery machines 
and auxiliary equipment. 


The Dalton (Ga.) plant of Real Silk 
Hosiery Mills has installed additional 
full-fashioned machines. 


William Carter Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., will alter and improve the 
mill. 
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BRINTON 


As Always —first to produce 
important, invaluable innovations 


NEW 





You should, immediately, investigate the 
NEW BRINTON —PR (Pattern Rib) machine 
—the first to produce jacquard-type patterns 
on both face and back of rib fabrics. It is 
particularly of value where great elasticity 
is desired—as, for example, in bathing suits 
—and where wellt-stitch figures are wanted. 


See this versatile BRINTON machine — 
consultation without obligation. 





3700 KENSINGTON AVENUE 
Philadelphia, Poa. 
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Photo- Herbert Danie! Hayman oe Apparel - Bonwit-Teller, Phila. 


Hauntingly lovely ...as indefinably 
exciting as moorland mist-cloaked, 


the flatteringly dull, sheer, soft appearance of hosiery 
DuraBeau finished has selling power you measure in sales 
and count in dollars! Couple with this its resistance to 
snags and pulls and water spots; the extra wear, DuraBeau 
imparted —and you have that rare combination: perfect 
balance between product and demand... Where could you 
find a better base for sound selling, for potent promotion? 

DuraBeau Hosiery Finishes are a product of 

SCHOLLER BROS., INC., Manufacturers of 

Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes; Collins 

and Westmoreland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa.; 


St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada. *DuraBeau is 
a trade mark registered inthe U.S.A. and Can. 


hosiery ‘liceaiilben * finished 








TRENDS—YARN MARKETS 
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Yarn Prices Steady but Mainly Unchanged with Trend Now 
Toward More Activity—Heavy Selling in Rayon Yarns—Silk 
Show No Movement but Selling Freer on Better Retail Hose 
Demand—Worsted Yarns More Active with Retailers Re- 
plenishing Outerwear Goods. 


Philadelphia, January 16, 1941 


COTTON yarn spinners have enjoyed a good year in 1940 and start the 
new year with good prospects. having in hand orders to run them 


through the first quarter of this year. 


At present selling is active for 


April and on but there is a conservative feeling and no runaway market 


is in sight. 


last month but these upturns have been small. 


Prices of cotton yarns are firm and a shade higher than 


Selling is freer than at 


any time since last November due in part to the cleaning out of many 
retailers’ stocks which has caused a good interest in many textile lines 
for delivery over the first few months this year. Silk is in better demand 
also due to the expanding operations of full-fashioned plants and knit- 
ters of rayon goods have also been buying and taking large deliveries. 
The outerwear trade is finishing a very active fall season and begin- 
ning work on spring goods with indications this will keep them well en- 


gaged for the next few months at least. 


Prices of wool and yarns made 


therefrom are steady but unchanged. 


Cotton Yarn 


The last year was one of the best in 
respect to pounds that cotton yarn 
spinners and cotton yarn distributors 
have enjoyed for years. In several in- 
stances they report it was as good as 
any since 1929 and when profits are 
considered it was the best with several 
for a couple of years and in the case 
of two-ply combed they were the larg- 
est for an even longer period. Although 
new business has been quiet during the 
last two weeks of December spinners 
began the new year with a consider- 
able volume of business in hand for 
delivery over the first three months of 
1941 and during the first two weeks 
of the new year there was a noticeable 
improvement in the volume of new 
business booked. This means at the 
present time many spinners are not 
only sold comfortably for the first 
quarter but in a fair number of cases 
have recently sold a good portion of 
their production for the second quar- 
ter of 1941. 

Combed yarn spinners, largely aided 
by an active demand for military 
cloths in which combed yarn were 
specified began the new year with an 
even larger back log than the carded 
group and the average combed mill at 
that time had about four months busi- 
ness in hand. Producers of two-ply 
combed are sold further ahead than 
spinners of single counts although the 
latter are well fixed for business and 
had at the beginning of the year about 
three to four months business. Due to 
this active demand for ply combed such 
spinners have been unable to make as 
large deliveries as customers are de- 
manding and one of the most impor- 
tant combed spinning groups reports 
that it cannot take orders from new 
customers for delivery over the next 
few months and that production must 
be allotted to their old customers. The 
industry believes there is a fair pos- 
sibility that at some time in the near 
future the Government will establish 
a priority setup. 

If this should be done it would mean 


that combed and possibly other spin- 
ners would be compelled to give priori- 
ty to all contracts on their books 
specifying counts to go into Army, 
Navy or Marine Corp fabries and gar- 
ments. That this would hurt many 
spinners so far as the civilian trade 
is concerned is generally admitted but 
all agree that National Defense comes 
first and that this effect could not be 
avoided. Prices have not changed dur- 
ing the last month to any important 
extent but within the last week follow- 
ing the resumption of new contracting 
quotations of carded knitting yarns 
have advanced one-half cent and in sin- 
gle combed while prices are unchanged 
there is a firmer tone. Mercerized 
yarns are quoted at unchanged levels 
and processors are busy on old con- 
tracts with new business fair. In these 
yarns the medium size counts from 30s 
to 50s are in the most active demand. 


Silk 


For a number of weeks prices of raw 
silk have remained at about the level 
at which this commodity is now pegged. 
This level has been maintained by gov- 
ernment buying in Japan and it was 
estimated at the year end that the 
Japanese government owned about 9%5,- 
000 bales of silk. Many hosiery manu- 
facturers feel that raw silk would have 
declined during recent weeks if it had 
not been for this price stabilization 
plan in operation in Japan. Most ho- 
Ssiery manufacturers have bought silk 
in a conservative manner over recent 
months, being uncertain as to the in- 
tentions of the Japanese government 
in continuing to support raw silk and 
aware that expanding nylon yarn pro- 
duction will cut further into hosiery 
consumption of this commodity during 
the present year. In this connection it 
is pointed out that Japan has given 
every indication of not intending to end 
the silk stabilization plan in the near 
future so that there appears to be lit- 
tle likelihood that prices will be al- 
lowed to go below the current level dur- 
ing the first quarter. 


It is also believed that there is very 
little likelihood that the Japanese 
government will in the near future 
liquidate its silk stock. On the other 
hand few believe that it is possible for 
silk to advance much above its present 
level. Statistics for December show 
that deliveries to American mills 
amounted to 23,113 bales compared 
with 21,128 bales in December of last 
year and with 36,374 bales in Novem- 
ber 1940. The December report also 
showed that imports had amounted to 
35,031 bales of which almost 30,000 
bales were from Japan and the balance 
Canton and Shanghai silk. The latter 
types are being used freely in the de- 
fense program. AS a result of the sub- 
stantial imports stocks in warehouse 
increased about 12,000 bales to stand 
at 72,248 bales as of December 31, com- 
paring with 55,610 bales at the end of 
December 1939. The silk trade expects 
prices to be stable for the first quarter 
at least. 


Rayon 


During the latter half of 1940 de- 
mand for rayon yarn reached a level 
that has no equal in the past. Average 
monthly consumption for this six month 
period approximated 34,000,000 pounds 
and in October yarn shipment soared 
to a new monthly high record of 36,- 
900,000 pounds. One of the factors in 
bringing about this great activity was 
the rise in general business levels and 
industrial activity after the middle of 
1940 as the effect of the domestic de- 
fense program and British war pur- 
chases began to have an effect which 
shortly thereafter became a bullish fac- 
tor in rayon. The prospects of greater 
consumer purchasing power during the 
period of the emergency and evidence 
of expanding retail sales gave evidence 
that consumer textile purchasing was 
expanding. Rayon yarn _ production 
reached a new high last year and con- 
sumption was close to the record in 
1937. 


Worsted Yarn 


Due to a spurt in retail activity 
stocks of sweaters and other outer 
wear lines were smaller at the end of 
last year than for a long time. Many 
retailers were entirely cleaned out of 
such items and even during the pre- 
holiday selling season replenishments 
were frequent. In view of this situa- 
tion manufacturers are receiving a 
good volume of new business and there 
is a fair to good demand for worsted 
yarns to go into the better grade gar- 
ments than for the cheapener type 
yarns to go into the medium and lower 
priced merchandise. Even though nor- 
mally the spring season is not as active 
as fall indications are outer wear pro- 
duction will be large during the next 
few months. There is also consider- 
able activity in hand knitting yarns 
with the Government being in the mar- 
ket from time to time for large 
amounts. Early in the new year one 
purchase of this type resulted in spin- 
ners of hand knitting yarns booking 
contracts for more than 600,000 pounds. 
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For Textile Millis... 


Due to the absorption of its ‘subsidiary, the Detergent 
Products Corporation, International now offers a wider 
range of items and enlarged facilities for production of 





DETERGENTS, SOAPS, ALKALIES and CHEMICALS, 
INDUSTRIAL CLEANERS, and ALL 
TYPES of CLEANING PRODUCTS 


Every Item Tested and Approved in Company Owned Laboratories 


|nternational Agricultural [}orporation 


494 Spring Street — CHEMICAL DIVISION — Atlanta, Georgia 
PLANTS: EAST POINT, GEORGIA - WALES, TENNESSEE - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


We 














FIDELITY DRUM SPOOLING MACHINE on 


For efficient multiple-spool winding with uni- 











OTHER FIDELITY 
MACHINES 

Braiders 

Bockwinders etc. Write for catalog. 


formly smooth lay. Wooden or paper spools. cee 





Winds from barrel or pin swifts, cops, cones, 





~- Cylinders and Dials 
5-Color Yarn Selector 
& Knot Tyer 
Fringe & Tassel Machines 
Giant Package Winders 
Raschel Machines 
Ribbers 
Wire Covering Machines 
Belt Loop Cufters 
Pocket Folding Machines 
Special Machines 
designed and built 





COORDINATE THE 
SALES APPEAL 


{&) 1 Your PACKAGING 





IME REE ET MACHINE CO. Bee 
3908-18 Frankford Ave.,Philadeiphia,Pa./ 















































MOISTURE , 3 ne | 
CONDITION | | Lone Demtntes Each unit, in lines of products in 
is determined in ; 7 maintains an art which the package sales appeals 
AN OVEN a Np oie xe eee have been coordinated, works con- 
; i ios Aoeakenaeen sistently to increase brand recogni- 
2 aes sac si both individual tion of all the products in the line. 
INA and coordinated . 
OVENG vary in sestene deuluee. Through coordinated packaging, 
nd panne the effect of advertising i d 
type and size to fit This service is e emect Of a bos ising 1S Carrie 
all branches of si no ata over from advertised to non-adver- 
ry. 
emensow = OED Yt 
pag | = fo VIRCINIA at ti 
baskets 3” Wg” guiGHT-BASKET OVEN. with eight . keg St. ; 
kets 41,” x44 » seuere and 6” deep sats‘ Ly errose, Mass. Winstor nN C Burlington. N : 








R. EB. 40” O. T. Extractor. Many other 


sizes to suit plant and mill conditions. 


When for any reason, it is necessary to meet emer- 


gency demands, an R. E. Centrifugal will help to step up 
production. Designed to give precise results at a minimum 
expenditure of time and labor, R. E. Centrifugals have time 
and again proved essential to the economical solution of 
uniform extraction problems. 

The automatic timer and brake positively control the 
duration of the extraction run—without close personal su- 
pervision. Mechanical snubbers and suspension links take the 
‘temperament' out of loading by counteracting out-of- 
balance loads. Positive V-belt drive and special extractor 
duty motor mean uniform speed and starting. The Monel 
metal basket and curb never need re-tinning. 

Durably constructed to perform with a minimum of main- 
tenance, R. E. Centrifugals will go on producing profitably 
years after our present crisis is over. Then, if ever, economi- 
cal, high-speed production will be a decided competitive 
advantage. 

An R. E. Engineer will gladly work with you to obtain the 
exact R. E. Centrifugal to do your pietieuay job regardless 
of materials or design required. Write concerning your 


problems today. 
eg 


ROCHESTER ENGINEERING 
& CENTRIFUGAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO. 


Dept. 106, Norwood Station Cincinnati, Ohio 
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GOLDENS'’ 


TRANSMISSION 
EQUIPMENT 


Pillow Blooks 


Equipped With 
FAFNIR BALL BEARINGS 




















Ball Bearing Loose Pulley 


Helps to Reduce 
Power Costs 


The combination of Goldens’ 58 years’ 
experience and Fafnir ball bearing effi- 
ciency assure transmission equipment 
that can be depended upon for longer 
life and lower power costs. 

Write for catalogue No. 12 and prices 
on Goldens’ Drop Hangers; Post Hang- 
ers; Pillow Blocks; Loose Pulleys; 
Blower and Fan Boxes; Flange and 
Cartridge Units; Spinning and Twister 
Frame Boxes; or any special application. 


GOLDENS' FOUNDRY 
& MACHINE CO. 


Columbus, Georgia 


Pulleys Hangers 

Rope Sheaves Shaft Couplings 
V-Belt Sheaves Cast Iron Tanks 

Size Kettles Cotton Mill Castings 
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Graphic example of the new trend in 
modern business. Progressive firms, today, 
leave nothing to chance or guesswork 


... Scientific Test guides their decisions. 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


HOBOKEN, NEW jth ee 


ENSBORO ~ WOONSOCK ' CHICAGO 











ottee OOOTRDT NORD DEALT Than DETERS baresoepoaseeeeeicts babarsegeni 


YOU SAVE TIME, MONEY > 
AND WORRY WITH LAWLOR 


Combined with an efficient floor conditioning schedule 
(which our engineers will be glad to help you plan) Lawlor 
Scrubbing Machines and Selig products help you save in 
2 ways. You save time because of minimum interruption 
of production. You save money because Lawlor’s model! 
20-C, a combination scrubber and vacuum pick-up machine 
does a double job—with less labor. You save worry because 
the resulting cleaner floors mean less accidents. 











Let our experienced engineers study your floor problem 
and recommend a plan for keeping your floors cleaner— 
your expenses down. No obligation, of course, just write, 
wire, or phone us, collect. 








THE 


MODEL 20-C 
Combination Scrubber and 
Water Vacuum Pick-up 


LAWLOR MACHINES MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Manufactured by S. C. Lawlor Co. Established 1895 
122 No. Aberdeen St. Chicago, ll. 








New Orleans ATLANTA, GA. minaeentt bisaansans 


rant ‘ ' stent “i Obes POREPOPO TORR Rsanes sees. 





















~~ ow 


DAVID M. BROWN 
at President 


ye * * SSS . RALPH GOSSETT 
é GREENVILLE, We Deesccvcttonisanen WM. J. MOORE 
a Rd ot te tke te Oi ELTON C. PLOWDEN 

DALLAS, TEX.. .RUSSELL A. “SINGLETON co., INC. 
GASTONIA, N. C.....GASTONIA 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN........ JAME 
SPARTANBURG, 8. C..MONTGOMERY & CRAWFORD 


GRIFFIN, 


Pus fifty-eight years "HIGH 
GRADE" Products have kept pace 
with the ever-changing requirements 
of the textile industry. That experi- 
ence is the best teacher is shown in 
the fact that today the name "HIGH 
GRADE" is outstanding as _ the 
highest standard of quality in bob- 
bins, spools, rolls, cones, skewers and 
shuttles. 


Very many of the nation's leading 
textile manufacturers have standara- 
ized on "HIGH GRADE" Products 
throughout these years and we feel 
that we are partners in that leader- 


ship. 
There's a "HIGH GRADE" repre- 


sentative near you who can supply 
your requirements quickly. Give him 
the opportunity of showing YOU, 
too, that ''there is no substitute for 
experience’’ when the demand is for 
higher quality in any product. 


x 


COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Southern Representatives: 





GEORGE GIBSON BROWN 
Treas. & Gen’! Mer. 


The “Founded in 1883” 


DAVID BROWN 
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MILL SUPPLY CO. 
S SUPPLY CO. 













“FINISHING 
MATERIALS” 


A complete... 


up-to-date e ee 
more practical 


and enlarged 
Handbook for Finishers 


HE first edition of “Finishing Materials” was so 

well accepted and appreciated throughout the fin- 
ishing industry, that it was necessary to produce a 
second edition—which is just off the press. In this 
new edition, a number of subsequent articles by the 
author, J. Andrew Clark, were added to the original 
book; thus broadening its scope and making it even 
more useful to Finishers. 


All of the material—both original and new—provides 


- a source of unique information and experience to the 


operating executive. It is fresh, up-to-date and most 
practical for use in everyday plant operation. In 
general, the book now covers those basic raw ma- 
terials'used in the finishing processes for cotton piece 
goods and newly added chapters dealing with the 
most recent developments in permanent finishes, 
bleaching, mercerization, laboratory work, etc. In 
addition, it includes newer materials and practices 
not found in standard text books. 


In connection with a discussion of the uses of these 
materials in the plants the author has interestingly 
rendered something of the source, background and 
production of these finishing agents. 


All of this information is now available in this sec- 
ond edition, in convenient book form, bound in dur- 
able red imitation leather. Finishers will welcome its 
many practical uses. It contains 55 more pages than 
the original volume—168 pages in all—and is well 
illustrated. 


“Finishing Materials” can be obtained only in con- 


=: junction with a 3-year subscription to “Cotton” for 


$3.00 (Canada $4.50—Foreign $6.00). 





Published by 
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The W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company 
1020 Grant Building 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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WHERE CONTINUOUS OPERATION y “DEGREE OF MERCERIZATION” 
DEMANDS LOOM: PARTS OF THE Wiltiul 


Highest Quality 


SPEED OF PRODUCTION 
SALABILITY AND PROFITS 
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THE IDEAL . 





PENETRANT 


y HE addition of DYPENOL to the caustic solu- 
tion will efficiently and economically increase the 
"degree of mercerization". DYPENOL offers as 
well many other advantages heretofore unob- 
tainable with the ordinary mercerizing penetrant. 





DENMAN 





Automatic, high-speed looms running 24 We list only a few of these: 
hours a day, 5 days each week, require 
loom parts that can take a terrific amount 7 e Completely eliminates boil-out or 


wet-out, with attendant savings in 


of punishment. labor, steam and chemicals. 


Denman Loom Parts have proven their : e Imparts greater uniformity, strength, 
ability to give long, satisfactory service 2 elasticity, lustre and softness to yarn. 


* hi ‘ature conditi , caused : 
under high temperature condi ions, cause e Easy to use, easily washed out of 
by long, unbroken periods of operation. 


goods. 
Many of the country’s leading mills, now e Does not form a scum in the caustic 
operating at full capacity, have standard- or lose its wetting power on standing. 
ized on DENMAN products because of their e Has a low exhaustion rate, only 
greater dependability, long life and low slightly absorbed by cotton. 
cost. 


CONSULT US: DyPeNoL can add dollars 
to your processing profits. Write 
for your copy of our new bulletin 
“Mercerizing and DYPENOL". 





LOWEST COST PER LOOM 


PER YEAR \ ecu 
DENMAN 





PICKERS @¢ LUGSTRAPS ¢ HOLD UPS e ETC. 


The Verrell Machine Co., rc. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. mm §6THE HART PRODUCTS CORP. 


Luther Pilling, Danielson, Conn. ...... =. N.E. & Canada 3 RAR YU See eS C We om tee a 
E. W. S. Jasper, Elizabeth, N. J. . ... Penn. & N. J 


Geo. Thomas & Co., Ltd., Manchester, Eng. : : . European Ast. 1440 BROA 0 W AY bad N ‘ W Y ORK, N Y 











SPEED CONTROL 


Enables Any Machine To “Do 
Its Best“’— All the Time... 


In many textile processes quantity and quality of production 
are closely linked by the speed at which the machine is operating. 
If the machine runs too slow or too fast for the weight or kind of 
goods going through, either quality or quantity must suffer. If 
the speed is “just right,” both are improved. Recognizing this 
fact, Mawaco Machine Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., the makers of the 
“Fullshrink” machine, shown above, have equipped it with a 
REEVES Variable Speed Transmission, to provide complete speed 
adjustability . . . For better production at a faster rate, always 
choose a machine equipped with a REEVES Speed Control unit. 
And find out how easily and inexpensively these units can be in- 
stalled on machines in service. Write today for copy of 124-page 
Catalog G-397. No obligation. 

REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, Dept. T, COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


att 
ccuF 


eo 
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Both Rayon and Silk Trades 


are Completely Reported in 
the new 


1941 Forty-SIXTH Annual Edition 


Note the 
Sixteen 
Thumb Carefully 
Indexes Reported 

° . qi . 
Sturdite Hh ll —Dealers 
and Nal are Listed 
Gold mi With 
Binding iim Addresses 
500 Pages and Details 


} | the ‘ 
* iil * 
' 
\ jig 


—Mills 
are all 


Complete Detailed Reports on Manufacturers 


‘ All Plain Broad Silk Mills — and Com. Weavers 
* Jacquard Broad Silk Mills 
Braid and Trimming Mills 
Garnetting Mills—aAll Lacing Mills 
Hosiery Mills (Seamless) 
Hosiery Mills (Full Fashioned) 
Knitted Cloth Mills 
Necktie, Muffler and Scarf Mills 
Ribbon, Hat Band, Etc., Mills 
Rayon Fibres and Yarns 
Label Mills—aAll Line Mills 
Rayon or Silk and Cotton, Silk and Rayon 
and all Rayon Piece Goods 
Elastic Goods and Webbing Mills 
Rayon and Silk Glove Mills 
Rayon and Silk Velvet Mills 
Sewing Silk Mills—All Thrown Silk Mills 
Spun Rayon Mills—All Spun Silk Mills 
Rayon and Silk Sweater Mills 
Rayon and Silk Top Makers 
Rayon and Silk Underwear Mills 
Veiling Mills—All Covered Wire Mills 


Latest Information on Important Lines 


All Commission Throwsters 
“ Commission Warpers 
Winding and Spooling 
Converters 
Dyers, Finishers and Printers 
Mills with Dye Houses 
Raw Silk Dealers 
Thrown Silk Dealers 
Waste Dealers and Mfrs. 
Spun Silk Yarn Dealers and Mfrs. 
Spun Rayon Yarn Dealers and Manufacturers 
Rayon Fibres and Yarns, Dealers 


Special Sections as Follows— 


Manufacturers Classified by Product Made. 
Technical Information, Yarn Tables, Maps. 


A special section covers a Buyers’ guide to Machinery, 
Yarns, Supplies, Chemicals, Dyes, Oils, Services, etc. 
De Luxe Office edition, $7.50. Pocket edition, $5.50. 
The New 46th Annual Edition Covers both the Rayon 
and Silk Trades. 


Davison Publishing Company 


Executive, Production and Sales Offices 


RIDGEWOOD . NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
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WILLIAM R. NOONE 


& COMPANY 


A. ERLAND GOYETTE, President 
ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treasurer 





105 Washington Street 
| Boston, Massachusetts 





Established 1831 


Noone’s 


Standard 
Slasher Cloths 


Ask for NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS by 





193 





You don’t have to take our word for it that LUBRI- 
PLATE is the ideal textile mill lubricant. You 
don’t even have to take the word of mills now 
using LUBRIPLATE who report that “comb boxes 
run at reduced temperatures, free from chatter” 
. “LUBRIPLATE has stopped our bearing wear” 
“is doing a fine job in our air compressor’... 


“outlasts many times the oil 





previously used” ... “not a 
name or style number. single bearing failure or repair 7 FACTS ABOUT 
Long experience in manufacturing Slasher in a year-and-a-half” ... “cut 


Cloths and continuous experimenting have 
enabled us to produce several types of Slash- 
er Cloth, each especially constructed to give 
best results on the particular kind of yarn to 
be sized, 


The proper Slasher Cloth for each type of 
yarn means properly sized warps, less loom 
stops, easier weaving, more and better pro- 
duction, and lower cost. We can supply you 
the right cloth for your particular work. 


On request, we will have our representative 
call and discuss Slasher Cloths with you. 
Try our Style No. 39 Superfine and No. 40 
Superfine especially when sizing spun rayon 
warps. 


We are the oldest manufacturers of Slasher 
Cloth in America. Our experience enables us 
to build a Slasher Cloth that will meet your 
most particular demand. Use NOONE’S 
SLASHER CLOTHS and be convinced. 


Sole Agents for 














lubrication cost 60%.” 


Let LUBRIPLATE prove itself 
on the job that is giving you 
the most lubrication trouble. 


Write For Demonstration 
At Our Expense 


There is a LUBRIPLATE field engi- 
neer near you. Write us and we'll have 
him call on you. Then, give him the 
toughest lubrication problem you have. 
He will give you a trial quantity of 
the proper type of LUBRIPLATE. 
The results will convince you that 
LUBRIPLATE is a better textile mill 
lubricant. 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION 


FISKE BROTHERS REFINING COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
Dealers from Coast to Coast 





LUBRIPLATE 


1. Produces ultra- 
amooth, wear -re- 
sisting bearing sur- 
face. 2. Reduces 
friction — lowers 
maintenance and 
power costs. 3. 
Resists rust, corro- 
sion, pitting. 4. 
Assures clean lu- 
brication. 5. Out- 
lasts ordinary lu- 
bricants man 
times. 6. Econom 
cal—a little goes a 
long way. 7. Avatl- 
able in fluid and 
grease types for 
every need. 








The Joseph Noo oone’s Sons Company 


Peterborough -_ - - New Hampshire 


LUBRIPLATE 


THE MODERN LUBRICANT 
THAT ARRESTS PROGRESSIVE WEAR 


Use Noone’s Roller Cloths, Noone’s Slasher Cloth, 
Noone’s Clearer Cloths. 
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“| PENICK &% , UPS 
. LL" i ums CORN SUGARS & SYR 
— INES, G ’ 

pegs CEDAR RAPIDS, 1OW* 
N. , tae 7 d SPARTANBURG, 


ATLANTA, GA. =~ 


CORN sT ARCHES, 
OFFICES: 


Ss. Cc. 











@ Battery of dry cans at 
the Arkwright Finishing 
Co., showing a few of 
the 238 Johnson Joints in 
use at this mill. 


JOHNSON ROTARY | 
PRESSURE JOINTS sot sree sos 


Sliding collar (2) keyed (6) 
: % to nipple. Carbon-graphite 
HIS well known mill re rings (3) and (4), which elim- 
flects the swing to John- inate ins and packing. 
- : . pring iS IoTr initidi seat- 
son Joints that is going on ing only — joint is actually 
throughout the textile indus- Pressure sealed. 
try. Each one of its 238 John- 
son Joints eliminates a stuffing box type of steam 
fit that had to be constantly inspected, oiled and 


adjusted, and periodically repacked. All that is 





GASTONIA 


forgotten now. In addition the Johnson Joint pro- 
vides for the lateral and angular misalignment 
which calls for so many repairs and replacements 
with the old style steam fits. 


Speeds Production, Too 


But the Johnson Joint is far more than just a bet- 
ter way to get steam into cans and slashers. With 
it you can more easily provide modern, highly effi- 
cient drainage, by means of a syphon pipe, 
through the same head that admits the steam. 
With this method rolls can be started without de- 
lay, temperatures can be higher and more evenly 
maintained. Scores of plants have reported re- 
sultant production increases as great as 25%. 

Write for new Bulletin which will show how your 
savings in maintenance alone will quickly pay the 
cost of switching over to the Johnson Joint. 





CONTROL BOILER WATER LEVEL AUTO- 
MATICALLY with the Johnson Boiler Water 
Control. Utilizes new electrical operation— 
dependable, low-cost, easily installed. Can 
be used to control valve admitting make-up 
water, to start and stop boiler feed pump, or 
to sound low water alarm. Write for details. 


Johnson Corporation 


815 WOOD STREET THREE RIVERS, MICH. 


CoMBER NEEDLING Co. 


222 EAST LONG AVE. - GASTONIA, N. C. 
PHONE 330 


Re-Needlers 


All Makes Half Laps and Top Combs 
for Cotton Combing 


SERVING THE SOUTH SINCE 1914 


(REEVES VARIABLE SPEED 
TRANSMISSIONS 


@ We are prepared to serve you 
promptly with the complete 
REEVES Variable Speed Trans- 
mission installation (including 
connecting drives) best suited 
to your needs. Our Engineering 
Department will be —_ to make 
a survey without obligation. 























SOUTHERN Acéxz 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Textile men know their value 






It's a tough grind — this "game" of 
textile production — and the tougher 
it is, the more valuable you will find the 
built-in extra qualities of U S bobbins, 
shuttles, cones and spools. Plan now to 
modernize all your departments by 
using U S products. Their long lasting, 
true running qualities are making new 
friends every day. 


Ask for samples. 


oY oS eS oe Oar i OR 
GUARANTEED 


: LU 


GREENVILLE, 5. C. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
ALABAMA AGENT: Young & Vann Supply Co. 


Birmingham, Ala. 

















BOBBIN & 
SHUTTLE 




















# 
x 





Telephones: Atlanta Raymond 2196-2197 








in Solving 
SIZING PROBLEMS 


If sizing and finishing problems are 
slowing up operations and increasing pro- 
duction costs, follow the example of the 
hundreds of mill men who've called on 
NORTH Specialized Service for a quick 
solution. 


There’s a North Serviceman as near as 
your phone or your mail chute, ready to 
analyze and advise, at no obligation to you. 


The NORTH Serviceman’s observations 
are based on a background of both chemical! 
research and practical mill experience in 
the textile field. 


The organization he represents is built 
on nearly 40 years’ personal specialization 
of Frank G. North, and the research aid of 
R. E. Howell, B.S., and other textile chem- 
ists and practical mill men who’ve learned 
the business in its entirety—thus placing 
them “Way Ahead in Solving Sizing 
Problems”’, 


Ask the NORTH Serviceman to explain 
the usefulness and _  profitableness of 
NORTH products: 


WEAVE-WELL Slashing Compounds, 
also made in dry size; FINISH-RITE Fin- 
ishing Products; ROTO-CONDITIONER, 
the improved conditioning machine for set- 
ting twist and conditioning filling yarns: 
NORTHOL PC, a superior conditioning 
liquid for all filling yarn processing sys- 
tems; and GREASE-RITE Shuttle Tallow. 








FRANK G. 


UAH 


INCORPORATED 

















O. BOX 92, MARIETTA, GEORGIA 
O. BOX 844, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Marietta, 250 











An Up-to-Date 
PRINTING PLANT... 





equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits, 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and Publishers 


Dalton : : : : Georgia - 
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e Always Uniform 
e Penetrates 
Thoroughly 
eCarries Weight 
Into the Fabric 
@ Boils Thin 


® Dependable 








RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Textile Costs and Operating 
Methods for More Than a Quarter of a Century 


COST SYSTEMS 
WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 

COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
SPECIAL REPORTS 


FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 





























“Smoother than Grease” 


Since 1890 


Oye snow 

A jl a drink- 
RGUT: OILLESS. 
BEARING 


AN ayne Junction. P hiladelphia. Pa 





=> 
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THE MODERN JOHNSON SIZER 


MADE BY AMERICA’S 
RAYON SIZING SPECIALIST 


Since the advent of rayon, Charles B. 





Johnson has specialized in the manufacture 
of rayon warp sizers exclusively—the only 
concern in the world making this one type 
of machine only. 


FEATURES 


—. Gradual acceleration and deceleration. 


2. Fingertip control of stretch and stretch 
indicator. 


sB. Improved air-cooled friction disc take- 
up. 
4. Improved front end. 


AVOID THE SIZING BOTTLENECK §.- All cylinders driven by cut gears. 


Ask for the 12 page booklet that shows complete details of the latest Johnson sizer. 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON 
MACHINE WORKS 


PATERSON. NEW JERSEY &. Vapor tension cylinder thermometers. 








@. Super-pressure quetsch. 


@- Automatic control of size level. 
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and LONG DRAFT SPINNING §& 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER co. 
PROVIDENCE, R.1. - | CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern s naeeneencnanetl H. de ae P. 0. oe 272, secmmaene Ga. - One V. eter Union —_ ia C. --W. °. sini Charlotte, N. C 
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IS YOUR MILL A **PUSH OVER” 
FOR SABOTEURS? 


Trespassers, vandals and saboteurs are constantly interfering with industrial 
activity. Fires and explosions of questionable origin, as well as theft and malicious 
destruction, are commonplace occurrences. Yet many mills are without adequate 
protection. Unfenced property invites trouble while a Stewart Non-Climbable, crash- 
proof Chain Link Wire Fence, with its structural superiorities, 
assures unfailing. continuous protection. You need this protec- 
tion NOW! 


Complete catalog showing typical installations sent on request. 
Stewart maintains sales and erection service in principal cities. 


The STEWART 
IRON WORKS CoO., Inc. 
824 Stewart Block 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


‘Fence Builders to 
America Since 1886’ 
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Announcement 


The Henderson Foundry and Machine Company suc- 
ceeded to the business of the Henderson Foundry and 
Machine Works, as of December 2nd, 1940. Mr. Arthur 
D. Henderson, identified since its beginning with the old 
Company, continues with the new Company as a Director 
and as a full time associate. 


The new Company expects to undertake certain con- 
tracts having to do with the defense program, but the 
business of the Company, which is that of making gray 
iron and semi-steel castings and the machining of them 


as before. The changes to be made in plant arrangement 
will permit producing even a larger volume and this we 
wish to attain. 


This announcement is made, therefore, to acquaint Mr. 
Henderson's many old and valued customers with the 
changes that are being made and to say that they may 
expect to be called upon by the same salesmen, to ask that 
they continue to place with us just as large a part of their 
business in our line as possible and to assure them that 
their orders will receive the same careful attention as 


for textile machinery replacement parts, will be continued always in manufacture. 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY 
HAMPTON, GEORGIA 





I 
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Single Point Contact 
Lowers Traveler Costs ; 


An important advantage of the Victor Circle-D Trav- 
eler is its cool-running quality. The contact between the 
ring and the traveler is reduced to a single point. Frie- 
tion and heat are reduced, allowing higher spindle speeds 
with no corresponding increase in ends down. 


iti rere Lik 








Like to make your own tests? Write for FREE 


samples. 


Victor Ring Traveler Company 


1733 Inverness Ave., N. E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C 
Tel. Vernon 2330 Tel. 247 

















AVAILABLE 
IN BLEACHED 


ee <-"] ME GASTONIA TEXTILE 
@ SHEET METAL WORKS, INC. 


222 EAST LONG AVE. GASTONIA, WN. C. 
PHONE 330 


UNBLEACHED 


Fine tissues that meet the require- 
ments of industrial plants, offices 
and institutions as to price and 
quality. Made by craftsmen with 
60 years paper-making experience. 
Leading Paper Merchants sell 
VICTORIA tissues. 


Spinning, Twister, Spooler and Quiller 

Cylinders—Card Screens—Picker Screens— 

Condenser Screens—Comber Tins— Waste 
Chutes—Lap Aprons—Aspirators 


The Victoria Paper Mills Company 


a @)0in 18) aS mer.t-i6 Gm) a0, G6@), oe, eee 
Aor ) 





A Sheet Metal Works Serving Textile Plants 
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Prepared To Produce 


6,000,000 Ibs. of SEYCO 


To Meet The Annual Demand 








POCURDLEDGDERETELICLELOGEEN 


(The LARGEST Warp Size Plant in the Country) : 


Seyco Sizing has won such accept- 





























ance that expansion of production fa- 
ninritareaita cilities have been continually neces- a 
~ sary. Today Seydel-Woolley & Co. has 
pettonets the largest plant specializing in the TYPE CMR AUTOMATIC SHEAR 
Shuttle production of warp sizing. Its present 
Dressing capacity is over 6,000,000 Ibs. annually. Type CMR Automatic Shear removes 
* 
Penetrants Ask for Demonstration selvage and surface threads, increases 
Alkalis Our well equipped chemical staff, di production, reduces cost. I+ has the 
rected by Dr. Seydel, a renowned chem- 
ist (honored by American Chemical finest automatic protector ever devel- 


Society as councilor), will help you with 
your sizing and finishing problems. 


oped. Operates on even a flat butted 
seam. Built in motors for the cutters 
give greater capacity and increased 


efficiency. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Office - 1000 Woodside Building 
Greenville, S. C. 


“A company is known by the customers it keeps’’ 


Seydel-Woolley & Co. 


Textile Chemicals 


748 Rice St., N.W. ATLANTA, GA. 











PUPCGLARRAGODRTURTLORLAGTALADEERATELL LETT eat eit bieeeiiien 


THEY GIVE YEARS 


C & M Automatic Folding Machine has 
a new stop motion which halts folder- 
blades at the beginning of their back- 


MORE SERVICE 


ae oe 6 oe aa seve ues cumt leon - 
TED THROUGH wiv ASTER TO FRAME ANGLES LOCK) 
ree Mo vccnmas the rugge ward stroke, as the seam reaches the 


FRAME 





construction of 
foe rsrvoms these Fairbanks 
-— ‘*Commander’’ 
uaowocos. Steel - frame 
tno sen Platform trucks 
cowek avo with hardwood 
platform. Is it 
mown any wonder 
roe ooss that they last 
SoD IOfeamd. teow BOLTED years longer? 
— Note the way 
they’re armored. Heavy steel angle irons protect the 
hardwood platform from bumps. They are built to 
take the most brutal punishment without injury. 
Pipe handles and racks are held rigidly to frame by 
bolts, and can be removed at will. The platform, too, 
can be replaced, in case of accident, without cutting 
or rewelding frame or understructure. 
Made in a large variety of styles and sizes to meet 
your every requirement. Write for our Catalog No. 52 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY 


18 East 4th St., New York, N. Y. 

Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Distributors in Principal Cities 

Pactories: Rome, Ga.; Binghamton, N. Y. 


PLATFORM, 


center of the folding table. Deep 
drop to table gives increased capacity 
and permits folding larger yardage. 


C & M AUTOMATIC FOLDER 














Fairbanks ,ie%2.. 
























CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 
61 POPLAR ST BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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: FOR UNIFORM 





RESULTS 
STANDARDIZE ON 


€ 


HYDROXY’ 
SIZES 


for acetate, viscose or Bemberg warps. 
Supplied in dry granular or solid form. 








Kali sizes are a laboratory product, 
made by scientific formulas, devel- 
oped under practical mill conditions. 


* (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


KAL] MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
1410 North Front Street Philadelphia, Pa. 














If you are having the slightest spinning 
trouble, any of our representatives, who are men 
thoroughly experienced in this branch of the 







JOHN H. O’NEILL, Box 720, ATLANTA, - 





DARY RING TRAVELERS 


textile industry, are at your service at all times. 
A trial order will convince you of the superiority 
and durability of Dary Ring Travelers. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO., TAUNTON, MASS. 


B. G. DARY, Treasurer 





JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, GREENVILLE, §&. C. 
Cc. 








TH 















THE PURE OIL COMPANY 






A COMPLETE LINE OF INDUSTRIAL PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
A Pure Oil engineer will help solve your lubrication problems. Write today. 








CHICAGO, U.S.A. 






















WANTED 


DEVICES AND IMPROVEMENTS 
TO MANUFACTURE AND SELL 


WE BUY OUTRIGHT OR ON ROYALTY BASIS 


Kempton Parts & Spring Co. 


224 W. Main St. Gastonia, N. C. 

















PETOUOOUOREDELORELEEEEERLOGDTORREEL EDGR OTRO 





NEED Sah 
e USE MORTON’S SALT TABLETS ° 























Morton Salt Co., Chicago, Illinois 
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ALABAMA MILL COMPARES SERVICE 
OF RHOADS TANNATE BELTS WITH 
ANOTHER LEADING BRAND: 


Running under identical conditions 
with Rockwood Pivoted Motor Base — 


TANNATE BELTS— 


on Frames 
for 4 YEARS 


are still running and in 
excellent condition 


COMPETING BELT-— 


“completely used up and worthless” 


T 
in ly, YEARS 


CUT BELT COSTS and 
STEP UP PRODUCTION. 


WITH 


RHOADS = 
Tanta Keockwork 


the ideal 


SHORT CENTER DRIVE 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS - 35 N. SIXTH ST., PHILA., PA. 


NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO «+ ATLANTA * CLEVELAND 








TO PLAN 
TO BUILD 
TO SHORTEN TIME 


In this hour of urgency, call upon the 
experience of the ablest to convert your 
need for productive capacity into sound 
plans that transcend the drawing board 
to rise as mobilized masonry, steel and 


machines. 


Here, in a balanced organization, you 
will find forty years of seasoned and 
broad engineering experience that will 
get your program planned and executed 
quickly and smoothly. 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS + PAPER MILLS ‘ TEXTILE MILLS + PLANS AND DESIGNS 
STEAM UTILIZATION - TOBACCO FACTORIES - KNITTING MILLS - LOCATION STUDIES 


APPRAISALS - REPORTS - WATER TREATMENT - WATER SUPPLY - SURVEYS + POWER 











202 





Pe, 
. in, 
















O a greater degree than any other, 
| Columbus provides the smart so- 
phistication of atmosphere, the carefree 
gaiety of mood, the quiet luxury of ap- 
pointments, the skilled attention to your 
creature comforts—the things that are in- 
separably linked with all that ‘Miami’ 


stands for. 


Ay 


The impressive 1|7-story building faces 
Miami's famous tropic Bayfront Park, with 
Its 


location is conveniently adjacent to the 


Biscayne Bay and the ocean beyond. 


shopping and theatre district. 


No modern convenience is lacking— 
private baths and showers, steam heat for 


rarely cool days, soft water plant. 


Featuring two floors of spacious public 
rooms are the new Bahama Room, Miami's 
newest and smartest dining place, and the 
spectacular new Cocktail Lounge. 


All routine services plus many seldom 
found in any hotel are provided at the 
Columbus. 


New illustrated booklet gives full details. 


BOLUMBUS 
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When You Visit ATLANTA 
Stay At The BILTMORE 





—_ 
as 


hee is ee 
a 


pleasure 
that brings you to Atlanta, you may 
be assured that the Biltmore fulfills your 


HETHER it’s business or 


every hotel requirement. Located just 
outside the city’s noise center, it offers 
an atmosphere of Peace and Quiet. 


600 outside rooms, each with bath . 
ample parking and garage accommoda- 
tions ... popular prices prevail in dining 
room and coffee shop. 


Rates From $3 


ATLANTA BILTMORE 























MIAMI FLORIDA 





























* 





* 


























For Business or Pleasure 


IN NEW YORK 


Whether you are coming to New York 
for business or for pleasure, the suc- 
cess of your trip will be enhanced by 
staying at the Vanderbilt, with its 
distinctive Park Avenue address. The 
luxurious rooms, the fine food and the 
superior service of this superb hotel 
have made it internationally famous. 


SINGLE from $4, DOUBLE from $6, SUITES from $10 


The 
VANDERBILT 
HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE at 34th ST., NEW YORK 
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HERE’S A WAY 
TO CUT YOUR 
REPAIR COSTS 


Use 3-IN-ONE Oil 


ON SMALL EQUIPMENT PARTS 


“3-IN-ONE” OIL solves many 
problems of lubrication and 
protection in the small but 
vitally important operating 
parts of intricate mechanisms 
used in the textile industry. 
Helps attain trouble-free oper- 
ation at low cost. 


eel 11/)NNVNNNNN0NUNEOUCYEOLNEULGTAROULYEOLLLUULYOOU44O44U0EUAUOUSEEOLAOOULIEOUYEROLYERIUHOOUULAOUGHEPUOESELEOUUEYULANOAAOOUAtnUANOARInAe Teed ceeneon aca 











TOOMCCERGU ERC ERELETRERLL ELLE EEE 





(Samples on Request) 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury, Massachusetts. 


Southern Representative 
MR. JOHN P. BATSON 
P. O. Drawer 1055, en a 


QVVOULAUOANVONNUADOUNINOUNODOLUVOALEASS00000040 000000S0D0ENPRUSOOOALUOLATEASASSOOULEOUSRO AULA ADAMSON 


NOYA\eS 


BEAN 


<E% On ep 
THE A. S. BOYLE Se 
COMPANY _ # 
Distributors Jersey City, N. J. 


“3-IN-ONE” OIL 





TULL LALA LLL ULLAL LLAMA LLL LLU LLAMA C CUOMO CCUM ALU LUUUTTTTTVOVTIHUIUuAHHUNHUUUIUILAUUN IAN 


ge IAN NAMA 





— es 
LANE OOFFING TRUCK 
h @))) 


Style 60-8 

















ta skin | yarns 
> 1 i vicky in vse oF OP fabric att The Improved 
eee no special eavi : 
ly. vv 
Easy to apP 
i to glass clear film. L A N EK 
_ Dries , 
‘ 400% cold watet soluble. DOFF TRUCK 
/0 
5 > ay deteriorate with age 
5 6. Does " , + color fastness- Steel Quill Box 
+ atrec , ones , 
Bocangel Leal than old binders: Built integral with 
conom! 
5 * conuit yts or tears: ; Angle-steel Dolly. 
flying along © dant on imports. 
> * we an. Not depen ; 
40, Wholly Americ Canvas Yarn Box 
Light * Sturdy * Smooth 
W. T. LANE & BROS., MFRS. 





Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





OOOERHNTAANDARRL LATTE 


raceeatit 
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In Khali 


ts the Win 





















































HOTEL PHILADELPHIAN 





Highly Recommended by Experienced Travelers the World Over for its Warm Hos- 
pitality; its Excellent Cuisine Served in Comfortably Air-Conditioned Restaurants; its 
Convenient Location to the Business Section; and its Unlimited Parking Facilities. 


600 ROOMS with Bath From $2.50 Up 
DANIEL CRAWFORD, JR., President and Genera! Manager 


39th and Chestnut Streets PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


























oereaeeedinnl 


OR THOSE WHO INSIST ON THE BEST » 


Write or wire for reservations to 
a : ROBERT WHITE, Manager 

y? iii 
CW LOrxKs Opu r 


HOTEL 


LINCOLN 


44™T0 45™ STS. AT S™* AVE. —- 
OUR CHOICEST ROOMS From é : : 
1400 ROOMS each with 

Bath, Servidor, and Radio. 
« Four fine restaurants 
owarded Grand Prix 1940 
Cfd Culinary Art Exhibition. 


MARIA KRAMER 
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by Fay H. Martin 


Every carder, frame fixer, section man, and superintendent will 
find ‘‘The Roving Frame,’’ by Fay H .Martin, an instructive 
pamphlet. Mr. Martin, who has long written articles for ‘‘Cotton’’, 
clearly interprets draft, twist lay, tension, pressure of the presser, 
hyperbola curve, the winding of the bobbin, reverse twist on the 
roving frame, roving frame cones, tensions and compounds so that 
the student or practical man will profit by his explanations. This 











PRESIDENT is a reprint of 26 pages 8'% x 11 of a series of articles which 
were previously published in ‘‘Cotton’’, containing valuable in- 
John L. Horgan formation, illustrations, tables, charts and diagrams. 
G ry Fay H. Martin is a recognized authority on the roving frame. This 
en. or . book has been adopted by textile schools and vocational] schools. 


Price per copy $1.00 (or it may be secured in conjunction with a 
3-year subscription to ‘‘Cotton’’ for $2.50 (Canada $4.00— 
Poreign $5.50). 


'& HOTEL EDISON 
SAME OWNERSHIP re 
IN THE CENTER OF MID-TOWN NEW YORK _ COTTON, Grant Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 


PUCEAGETAREORSGROEON ULL i 
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Laurel 


EMULSIONS AND SOFTENERS 
FOR KNITTING YARNS 


ws Better Quality 








»~ Better Knitting 





wm Proper Conditioning 





Ler US tell you about Laurel Emulsions and 
Softeners and how their application gives your 
yarns better knitting qualities .. . better softening, 
lubricating, conditioning, twist setting of processed 
or grey, carded or combed knitting yarns. Backed 
by ever 15 years’ experience in the treatment of 
cotton yarns for leading processors and spinners. 


avr soar MANUFACTURING [E302259. Nya) Vole)pele):t10):9-Wu (o) x) 
COMPANY, INC. its 


PATERSON “eIDp » NEW 
Wm. H. Bertolet's Sons Established 1909 | SIPP JERSE 
2600 €E. Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa 





fe A 


Warehouses: Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn Charlotte, 








eereren 


AAPA LIARLEILELL LLL 











We Specialize in und yc 
Traverse Grinding Machinery “Tl 


for 





Cotton, Woolen, Worsted and = 


Asbestos Cards; “a rr. i; 





SastecegrsiSrote: +s iio. 282 Sescee trees cts -3:): Macs: Maeaseress 


Rigeserss 2522 





Napper Rolls and Shearing Blades; 3 es: et - 











Card, Sanforizer and Calender oy | poe’ s] "Male Sone 


Cylinders. : os | “itive 


B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY — | gpa itea Nations 


Worcester, Mass. - - Greenville,S.C. = § %*™ 


Address 




















Bemeeetitasanetas ss 
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BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 





UNDISPLAYED 
Advertisements set “want ad style.”’ Positions wanted .05 
word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 
with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 
Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 
ment ,for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are 


DISPLAY RATES 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commission 
or discounts. Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to 
page. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 3 
columns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates based on 


the total space used in one year. 


Per Inch Per Inch : 
5 Qe ee ee $5.00 BD Goeiees 2 occ i ee $4.20 accepted at display rate only. 
i aE ae Fo aaa ; y 
: ae oe ee pres of oe oe PE BE SELBY eS -s Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
2 Bre ree: oe 4.40 ROO SOROS iit. ccd ates 3.00 Ga., count as eight words. 

















EATON AND BROWN 


Patent Attorneys 
1206 Johnston Bidg., Chariotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Paul B. Eaton, Former member 
Examining Corps U. S. Patent Office 


WANTED 
Machine Designer 


experienced with textile machinery. Exceptional 
opportunity with old, established manufacturer. 
Give complete details first letter. All informa- 
tion confidential. Address Box 522, care COTTON, 
Grant Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 








Velveteens and Corduroys 


Superintendent of Converting—Would ac- 
cept similar position or consider acting as 
consultant. Conversant with all operations 
from grey cloth to finished product. Thor- 
oughly familiar with requirements of 
trade. Address Box 520, care COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


























OVERSEER CARDER AND SPINNING 


Kighteen years’ experience as overseer of card- 
ing and spinning available for handling either 
or both. Can take either second or third shift. 
42 years of age. Strictly sober. Best of refer- 
ences. Have experience’ on both white and colors 
and rayon mixes on high-class goods Address 
Box 521, care COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta, 
Georgia. 





POSITION WANTED 


As Superintendent. Acquainted with all 
departments in the making of cotton 
products, combed and carded, also colored 
goods. Capable of low cost and styling 
mill if necessary. Address Box 525, care 
COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 














POSITION WANTED 


Indanthrene dyer and chemist. Thirteen 
years’ experience dyeing vat and naphthol 
colors, on rayon, cotton, silk, wool and 
linen, by skein, rawstock, package and 
piece dyeing methods. Desire position in 
this field only . Address Box 523, care 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 




















' ~ 
MANUFACTURER'S AGENTS Southern Agency Available POSITION WANTED 

- hi : 

anted to represent old established een Well established textile machinery sales agency Bleach. dve. print overseer folding, put- 
manufacturer in the Southern Textile each, aye, | ine 
S . ‘ e , open for an additional sales account. Twenty acking broad experience cotton 

tates. Must have follow ing with main- years’ experience and acquainted : with textile up, p 5; d mae ‘ lot chaser divi- 
tenance men and engineers in the cotton mills throughout entire South. Southern men. piece goods and rayons, 4 y wl Pe 
mills. Commission basis. Address Box mxperioneed -" paeee of various — machin- sional LE, neyo gt OF ing peg < 
524, ex ' N ery lines. Full information and references to in- jlies confidential. ress Box 527, care 
Secwia. COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta, terested parties. Strictly confidential. Address NOTTON Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

; Box 526, care COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. , 


























Your Advertisement on This Page 


will produce results at small cost. Do you desire a position? Do you desire a good man io fill a vacan- 


cy in your mill? Do you desire your business or professional card placed before the textile industries? 


Why not try an advertisement on this page of COTTON? Its 12,600 copies per month reach the 


textile executives, superintendents and heads of departments throughout the industry. 


Note the rates above and send in your advertisement today. 


Caea tT OW” 


Grant Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 











Pos 
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Ow ‘S$ 
_ ¥ ee ei 


your 
es alkalies 
do not 

result 
in 


savings 





add a hidden cost . . . a cost that 
is hard to trace in the manufacture 

of your products. Write for the Solvay Products Book 

today for information on ALL Solvay Alkalies! 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Producta Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston Charlotte Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit 
New Orleans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis Syracuse 


ALDER ALT ES 





eULVA FT 





























OU cannot avoid "bottlenecks arising 
in your organization. 


You can, however, keep them from be- 
coming a real nuisance by engaging ex- 
perts who, by training and experience, have 
got the '‘eye" to discover those weak spots 
in time and know how to cope with them. 


As consulting engineers specializing in 
the spinning and weaving operating condi- 
tions and working methods, we have suc- 
cessfully been working in more than 100 
mills all over the world. 


We offer our services and assistance in 
the establishing of Modernization Pro 
grams and Maintenance Schedules. 


We invite your inquiries. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY RESEARCH 


INCORPORATED 


11 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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DIAMOND FINISH Rings 
are making history! 


Writing new standards of performance into the pages of 
mill history, modern DIAMOND FINISH rings are a direct 
step to the increased production which is today so vital. 
As the world’s largest ring shop, we offer you numerous 
design advantages and exclusive features applicable to 
spinning and twisting cotton, silk, rayon and wool. They 
give substantial production advances over recent satisfac- 
tory standards,—on some operations 25% to 50%! 


WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF HOLDERS 


WHITINSVILLE ("4ss- 


SPINNING Fo RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Twister ings since 1873 





Southern Representative H. ROSS BROCK. 3 Vannoy St.. Greenville, S. C. Tel. 2824 





onsttl ling 1G iNeers 


TO’ THE 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 



































for OVER THIRTY YEARS 


* OPERATING METHODS _ 
* MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
* COST METHODS 
* COST CONTROL | 


* MODERNIZATION 
COUNSEL | 


* SPECIAL PROBLEMS 





BARNES 


TEXTILE ASSOCIATES INC. 


1409 JOHNSTON BLDG. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


IO HIGH STREET~~~BOSTON, MASS. 
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| ADVERTISER’S INDEX 


The Advertisers’ Index is published as a convenience, and not as a part of the advertising contract. 
Every care will be taken to index correctly. No allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 
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A Borne, Scrymser Co. ........ 149 Du Pont de Nemours & OCo., General Electric Co. ........ . 
Abbott Machine Co. 4g Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Inc., E. 1., Dyestuffs Divi- General Electric Co. (Lamps). 3: | 
Abington Textile Machinery Deb dekenabasternerea Che. * BED occ te v buses bance. 22 Goldens Foundry & Mch. Co..185 | 
Works 153 ae Ge. me. a. oe fier hee 203 Du Pont de Nemours & Oo., Goodyear Tire & Rubber Oo... 4 : 
Albany Felt Co. ............ r memmtem Oe, Be coscccces: .-185 Inc., E. L, Fine Chemicals Graton & Knight Co. ...36 and 37 
Aldrich Machine Works ...... 18 Browa Oo., David .....0s-00: 190 OD sc isne thu waanass 62 Grinnell Co., Inc. ........... 67 , 
Allen Company ............ 209 Brown Instrument Co. ...... 38 Du Pont de Nemours & OCo., Gulf Oil Corporation ........ 4! : 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. ..... 19 Bunting Brass & Bronze Co... * Inc., E. IL., Finishes Divi- H ‘ 
Aiemiuum Ge. of America... * Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. .208 OR . ccdecencnnabte teseuas . H ' hi C | . 
American Air Filter Co. .....151 Butterworth & Sons Oo., H. W. 129 me er | pan Rage + nt and Oo., ia tact Re mg Rag ine geet 
i : nec., Gardino Ritadaten ss : Serr Sr ¢ 
——a — ae ° Du Pont de Nemours & Oo., — Foundry & Mch. fies 
American Cyanamid & Chem. Cameron Machine Co. ....... 200 Inc. E. I., R. & H. Ohemi- H Ye Atiamie eee 00° 
‘ Y -¢_A; OGD DOE. co vccusdedeccuns 58 otel Atlanta Biltmore ...... 
Ti, esepaseeenean oede << Centrif-Air Machine Co., Inc.. .210 Hetel Gelambes .......... 202 
American Leather Belting a. coe weceeeust 76 Hotel Lincoln -: "904 
DEE, nctaun d¥e tnekind.<6e 133 Olassified a ebarties ovens * 206 E Hotel Philadelphian astceited +> 
American Magnesium Corp. .. 50 ty [in Gig Me 4 26 6» «6:6 6's 71 CD Pere ee 206 Hotel Savannah-Oglethorpe ...204 
American Moistening Oo. .... * Cleveland Tramrail Division ..138 Economy Baler Co. .......... e Hotel Vanderbilt ....... —.. 200 
American Monorail Co. ....... 72 Tn i « den wh oh on © oes 4 146 Emerson Apparatus Co. ..... 187 Houghton & Co SS le! 155 
American Paper Tube Co. »o 28 Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. * Emmons Loom Harness Co. ... * Howard Bros Mfg ae 92 
American Viscose Corp. ..... 66 Sea IED, 66 9:5 49's 146 FP ote Waahien tim. teames | 187 
American Yarn & Processing Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. ... 44 Fafnir Bearing Co. ......... * Hyatt Bearings Division ..... * 
i cvthieh te eda we oo 04s . Commercial Factors Corp. .... * Fairbanks Company ......... 199 : 
Arkansas Company, Inc. ..... 135 Continental-Diamond Fibre Co. 57 Fidelity Machine Co. ........ 187 I 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. ...196 Corn Products Sales Co ..189 Finnell System, Inc. ........ 63 International Agricultural 
Resear BGS, v6 900662 0060s 56 Crompton & Knowles Loom Fiske Brothers Refining Co... .193 SS dae o-4 jes ENO eign ree 187 
Armstrong Cork Co. ......... 127 Dn ct cts ennaws 6 eebe 6% ° Foster Machine Co. ...... i. ae I 
Arnold Hoffman & Co., Inc. ..203 Curtis & Marble Machine Oo..199 ST Fn 10 
Ashworth Bros., Inc. ........ 42 Franklin Process Co. ........ * DORMENG BOR. occccassecerss 53 
Atlanta Envelope Co. ........ * D Johnson Bronze Co. ......... 
Audit Bureau of Circulations.. 70 Darnell Corp., Ltd. .........155 G nee A ra ng OE acaba 194 
Dary Rin raveler Oo. ..... 200 Gardinol Corp. ...... .. 40 yO B — — 197 
s Davison Publishing Co. ......192 Gastonia Comber Needling Co..194 et Se ee ee 
Barber Colman Co. . ae ee Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. ey... Gastonia Textile Sheet Metal K 
Barkley Machine Works ..... * Diamond Alkali Co. ......... * ae ORR IRENE D9 198 Oe ea eeeeews 200 
Barnes Textile Associates, Dommerich & Oo., L. F. ..... 52 Gates Rubber Oo. ........... 43 Kaumagraph Co. ..........- 2 
Mn, ‘st a ovale at ge fa ee eee eu 207 Dow Chemical Co. .......... 64 Gaylord Container Corp. ..... * Keever Starch Co. .......... 196 
Becco Sales Corp. ........... 17 Draper Oorporation ......... 2 Gemeral Geal Oo. ........c0. 34 Kempton Parts & Spring Oo.. .200 
pene Go., GORS. . vssieosr. ss ™ Dronsfield Bros., Ltd. ...... ad General Dyestuffs Oorp. ..... * Knitting Arts Exhibition ..... 175 
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S 1) 69 53 HD - For Overseaming and ‘Caideine with maximum 
efficiency at high speed and low operating cost 
PI N E Q) | a. Ss modernize with the new 


MERROW CLASS A MACHINES 















FOR TEXTILE WET PROCESSING 


BURK-SCHIER SOLUBLE PINE OILS are stable 
well-balanced compounds of Yarmor 302 Pine Oi 
with carefully selected solubilizing or emulsifying 
agents. 


Textile Chemists and Colorists have found BURK- 
SCHIER SOLUBLE PINE OILS to be valuable aids 
in conducting the wet-processing operations of Wet- 
ting, Scouring, Bleaching and Dyeing. They may 
be applied to all fibers or fabrics. 


BURK-SCHIER SOLUBLE PINE OILS are available 


in any desired strength or concentration. Complete 
data and samples will be furnished upon request. 
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Also Plain Crochet and Shell Stitch Models for Orna- 
mental Edge Finishing and Class 60 Machines for Butt 
Seaming. 

















BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO, —200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 


Write for details and let us demonstrate these 
machines on your own fabrics, 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
Starting Its Second Century 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


E. W. HOLLISTER, P. 0. Box 721 R. B. MORELAND, P. 0. Box 895 
SPARTANBURG, 8S. C. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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The Advertisers’ Index is published as a convenience, and not as a part of the advertising contract. 
Every care will be taken to index correctly. No allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 
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Lane & Bros., Inc., W. T. ...203 

Laurel Soap Mfg. Co. ....... 205 

Lawlor Oo., 8S. C. errr. 

Loper Co., Ralph ee « 196 

Lunkenheimer aero. 46 

Lustre Fibres, Ltd. ...... 66 
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Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co. 
CS ES a ee 209 


Maple Flooring Manufacturers 
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Marquette Metal Products Co.. 55 


Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc.. 12 
Mechanical Handling Systems, 
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Merrow Machine Co. ........ 208 
Morse Ohain Oo. ........... 14 
Morton Machine Works ...... 59 
Morton Salt Co. ....... — 
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~—— Aniline & Chemical 
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National Oil Products Co. .... . 
National Ring Traveler Co. ...197 
National Starch Products, Inc..151 
New Departure Division ... 6 
New York & New Jersey Lu- 

ee WL? Ace oe te a's au | 15 


Noone & Co., Wm eo, 










Norma-Hoffman Bearings 
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North, Inc., Frank G. .......195 
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Old Dominion Box Co. ....... 187 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. .... 47 
P 
Pabst Sales “agape Feeeuee * 
Parks-Cramer Co. os ote eee 
Penick & Ford, Ltd.., Inc. ...194 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Oo. ... 156 
Perkins & Sons, Inc., B. F. ..159 
Proctor & Schwartz. Inc. .... 69 
Paras We, “ae cb ceeds Ge ...200 
R 
Reeves Pulley Co. ......ccc- 192 


Reliance Electric & Eng’g Oo... * 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. ...... 203 
Robert & Co. 
Robbins Flooring Co. 1 
Rochester Eng’g & Centrifugal 

18 
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Corp. 8 
Rockwood Mfg. Co. ......... 51 
Rohm & Haas Co. . - 
Roy & Sen Oo., B. BS. ......-205 
Royce Chemical Co. .... Pe * 
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Mili 2a 
Six of 56 /AANHATTAN Rolls 
on two worp mercerizing ranges 
in large Southern plant. 


MANHATTAN ROLLS 


Make Mercerizing Records 


—records of long, uninterrupted service— 
18 months and more is common even on im- 
mersion rolls that are constantly submerged 
either in dilute sulfuric acid or alkaline 


solutions. 


MANHATTAN Rubber Covered Rolls, because of 
their uniform texture and accurate finish, give satis- 
factory service on cloth or warp mercerizing ranges, 
compartment washers, padding and sizing machines. 


Consult MANHATTAN ’s Roll Department. Fac- 
tories at North Charleston, S. C., and Passaic, N. J. 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 


OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


Passaic, New Jersey 





66 Townsend Street 
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Saco-Lowell Shops 8 and 9 
Sandoz Chemical Works, woe 
Sargent’s Sons Corp.. ©. G. .. 61 
Scholler Bros., Inc. ......... 185 
Scott & Williams, Inc. . .160 
Selig Company ......... ..189 
Seydel, Woolley & Co. | .199 
Shell Oil Co., Ime. ...... — 
Sherwin-Williams Co. ... cin 
Showalter Printing Co., A. J...196 
Sipp-Eastwood Corp. ...205 
Sirrine & Oo., J. E. ate 201 
S. K. F. Industries, Inc 60 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 
eeeeeeoeneoeseeoeeces 24 and 25 
Solvay Sales Corp. | 207 
Sonoco Products Co. 142 
Southern Belting Co. 194 
Southern Sizing Co. bee ia lat 
osetneeee © Inside Front Cover 


Staley Mfg. Co., A. E. 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher (Co.. .181 
Standard Oil Oo., Inc., of Ken- 
ES AP ee eee 7 
Standard Pressed Steel Co 54 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. », 
Stein, Hall & Co.. Ine. 
Stewart Iron Works Co.. Ine..197 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. ee * 
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Taylor Instrument Companies. 16 
Tennessee Eastman Corp ; 
Terrell Machine Co. . ..191 
Texas Co. 2 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co 15 
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Need any 


Textile Hall Corporation ... 26 
Textile Industry Research ~oue 
Textile Machine Works 
EL Tie OG Pare 163 and 165 
Thomas & Skinner Steel Prod 
fl rece . 
Tide-Water Associated Oil Co ;, . 


Torrington Co. 177 and 178 

Trust Company of Georgia 125 

U 

Union Special Machine Co 
ae a ee 20 and 2! 


Universal Winding Co. oe 
United States Testing Co., Inc. 189 
U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. ccna 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co 


Ab aenéee ewe cae 28 and 29 
V 
Veeder-Root. In: Back Cover 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. . 198 
Victoria Paper Mills Co. 198 
Wallerstein Co., Inc. 
eee eee gc cccen . 206 
Warner Chemical Co. 3 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

Oi ak eas si .74 and 75 
West Point Foundry & Mch. Co. 41 
Whitin Machine Works ... 5 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 207 
Wildman Mfg. Co. ’ 171 
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a hurry, you do need 
Here’s how to get them... 
Loom Beam Heads, 
at your command. 


splinter. They 


332 RIVER ROAD 


Southern Rep: 





Sounds crazy, but when different width warps are required, in 
‘*elastic’’ 
Invest in Allen Adjustable Wooden 
slide them on your present barrel, and 
Presto—you have Loom Beams ready to shrink or s-t-r-e-t-c-h 
Allen Adjustable Wooden Loom Beam Heads 
are lacquered to give a hard, smooth surface which will not 
are unbreakable, 
clamped with 4 point adjustable clamps and stay put, 
easy to readjust when the occasion arises. 
means fewer drawing-ins—more profit. 


Allen Company 


sentative Mr 





or flexible, Loom Beams. 


securely 
but are 
Their larger capacity 


easily adjusted, 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


FE. Wooten, Fort Mill, S. C 
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MODERNIZATION in Cleaning 
Means the SUPERION Cleaner 


Modernization in your cleaning means cleaner cotton, better carding, 
roving, drawing, better yarn and cloth. 


And Modernization in cleaning means the Superior Cleaner, the 
latest and best cleaner we have ever seen for long staple and upland cottons, 
for rayon, mixed rayon and cotton, and mixed cotton and wool. Positively 
no rolling, curling, nepping, stringing, pillowing or staple breakage. 


Takes out motes, sand, leaf, etc., also removes metal, glass, rocks, 
seed and other hard materials heavier than the fibre. 


This ultra-modern machine can be operated as a complete independ- 
ent unit following Bale Openers and Blending Hoppers or to supplement 
Centrif-Air Cleaners, Vertical Openers, Buckley Beaters, Lattice Openers, 

Platt Openers, Gyrators, Downstroke 
Cleaners, etc. 


Our 

Guarantee-- 

This machine must accomplish all we 

claim for it and prove entirely pleasing, 

or you can return it for full credit. Write today for 
complete data on this answer to your opening, cleaning : 
and conveying problems. i, 


a OP 


The Centrif-Air Machine Co.. Ine. 


ENGINEERS (Licensees ) MANUFACTURERS 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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and Padeg 


ARE ALL MADE AT OUR PLANT 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 








i 


50 UNION SQUARE 
Boston, Mass. 

190 High St 

ie Chicago, Ill. 


820 So. Clinton St. 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. 


BRANCHES 
Providence, R. | 
55 Pine St. 
Toronto, Can. 


Dominion Anilines & 
Chemicals, Ltd 


265 Adelaide St.. West 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Charlotte. N. ¢ 


301 East Seventh St 


Philadelphia, Pa 
210 N. 13th St 
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VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT OFFICES IN Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Greenville, 
Vt 43) et le a il ea ee ee Francisco, Montreal, Buenos Aires, Mexico City, London, Paris, Tokio, Shanghai, Melb 
IN CANADA: VEEDER-ROOT OF CANADA, LTD.. ak! 


IN ENGLAND: VFEEDER-ROOT LTD., CROYDON, SURREY 
i, 


j 
# 


